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PREFACE. 



The apliorisma of great men are not alwajA to be 
taken nnreservedly ; since in them the world encou- 
rages the license of asanrnption. Thus, when Dr. 
Johnson declared "that character to be the best, 
which does little but repeated acts of benevolence," 
and styled " heroic deeds the bon-itwts of society, 
which occurred seldom, and were too highly thought 
of ; " it is obvious that his remarks, though mainly 
true, are not to he entirely accepted. 

The present age, whilst it deprecates moral or intel- 
lectual energy being urged forward into pretentious- 
ness, has grown too accurate in its appreciation of the 
relative duties of the sexes, to [lermit either to ignore 
responsibility, by consuming life in selfish ease. No 
man or woman has a right to become a mere cipher 
in existence, and both are called upon to imitate Him 
who " deems it not heneath the dignity of Hb tran- 
scendent majesty, to work wneeatingly for aiL" To 
draw, therefore, irom the great moralist's expressions, 
any discouragement to the practice of those heroic 
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virtues which seek not notoriety, yet cannot escape it, 
wonld be to pervert not less tbe truth than, poBsibly, 
the meaning of the speaker. 

An invidiona desire to restrict voman'a Intimate 
influence, is no new thing ; and although the universal 
increase of education confessedly demands her propor- 
tionate advancement, to beep pace with the day, we 
find narrow prejudice still striving to depress her in 
the social scale. In his defence of female education, 
Sidney Smith strongly animadverts upon this tendency, 
" Nothing," be observes, " requires more vigilance than 
the current phrases of the day, of which there are 
always some resorted to, in every dispute, and bora 
whose sovereign authority it is often vain to appeal. 
' The true theatre for a woman is a sick chamber : ' 
— ' Nothing is BO honourable to a woman as not to be 
spoken of at alL' These two phrases, the delight of 
Noodledom, are grown into common-places on the 
subject, and are not unfrequently employed to extin~ 
guish that love of knowledge in women, which, in our 
humble opinion, it is of so mnob importance to 
cherish." He adds significantly, — "the great use of 
her knowledge will be, that it contributes to her 
private happiness." 

The real answer, however, to those casuists who 
impugn whatever may lead woman oat of that 
inane repose, in which they seek to keep her, in- 
derived from foots themselves. Any virtue elidted 
by a great event, becomes, ipao facto, matter of histMy, 
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and therefofe celebrated ; yet thia does not mvali- 
date its claim to be essentialljr domeatic. Femiume 
heroism comprebendH those elements which make 
better wives, mothei's, aod daughters ; and if circnm- 
stances reveal such characteristics as devotion, fidelity, 
piety, unselfishness, in their highest culmination, we 
can no more ignore them, than we can repudiate 
those plants, which, growing unobtruaive in the forest, 
restore a nation to health, disarm infection, or miti- 
gate the agony of death. In a similar manner, domestio 
heroism desires not tame, which is alien to its very 
nature, yet becomes of pablio import, as its anas- 
Bumiog virtue spreads from the cottage to the 
throne, cheers the home or the hospital, and EiUe- 
viates even the scaffold and the gaol. 

Still, it cannot be denied that association with 
aspects of severer duty, is apt to give a masculine 
hardness to the mind and the manners, inauspiciouB 
to feminine delicacy, the especially graceful attribute 
of the aex. The constant habit of thinking for herself 
of ruling rather than obeying, nay, oven conversance 
with subjects of hospital and camp life, wears offfirom 
woman, under such circumstances, her soft and gentle 
character. Our observation may be thought strange ; 
but we think that such heroines never proved their 
claim to the appellation more, than when they volun- 
tarily sacrificed the attractiveness of fei^nine senslbi- '. 
lity, by tbe exercise of self-imposed obnoximte, ^^oes. 
Fosdbly apon this result, the jealousy of allointtg 



women a more active spliere, is foimded. • The heart, 
like the hanil, gets coarse by familiarity with rough- 
ness, and, to eensitive minds, certain pursuits would 
be simply intolerable ; but here constitutional dispo- 
sition comes in, and the natural tendency of the in- 
dividual predisposes to such practice. In fact, each 
follows his or her bias ; so that often, except where 
physical suffering is concerned, a heroine has volun- 
tarily chosen a path she need never have entered upon. 
Yet, after al), what is life but one appeal to duty ) Or 
what are its functions, but demands upon submission 
to the severest discipline ) So long, therefore, aa the 
obligation rests upon both sexes, to " bear one another's 
burdens," those elements must be encouraged in 
woman, which qualify her the better to discharge her 
respon^bility. 

There is an evil in the present day, which particu- 
larly calls for the study of pure models of excellence, 
"We allude to the all-pervading proneness to selfish 
luxury, which is a sad impediment to woman's 
work. Whatever, then, can direct the mind to noble 
example, checks this tendency to perversion from our 
being's high end and um ; " for all education of the 
Bex upon dignified and impori«Qt subjoots, multiplies, 
beyond measure, the chances of human improvemeat, 
by preparing and medicating those early impresdons, 
which, in a great majority of instances, are quite 
decifdve of character and genius." 

I^ indeed, the sex would entitle itself to the quaint 



cbmpliment of Holberbe, that " the Creator ma^ hare 
repented of having formed man, bnt never voman," it 
ia dear that graver thonghtB of her true destiny, moat 
be imparted into the old system of educating her 
to be merely a pretty pnpptjt in the drawing-room. 
Hence, such anbjecta have been selected as stand 
highest in the roil of fame ; this seriee being devoted 
especially to the illustration of the domestic virtues. 
To condense is more difficult than to elaborate ; but 
it will be well if these records stimulate examina- 
tion of fuller biographies ; and although courage, con- 
jugal and filial piety, philanthropy, and self-cnltnrey 
may impart an unavoidable resemblance to such 
annals, — for, alas, the list of human virtues is soon 
run out, though never fulfilled ! — yet the variety of 
circumstances, as well as of individual constitution, 
presents ample materials for thought. 

To enhance such motives, therefore, as, while they 
discourage assumption, teach woman to endure — her 
chief lesson in this life I — and uuselfi^ly to support 
others — her main prerogative ! — at a period when 
her greater activity is demanded, is the object of this 
work. But let it be remembered that true greatness 
is of Kature, not of' Art, and that Heroism cannot 
be instilled. It must be instinctive ; and though it 
may be imitated, yet its primary elements cannot 
be acquired. Education may teach us to sbun the 
shoals, but it can as little construct the ruling 
mind, which guides the vflssel over them, as create 



those tides whicb prostrate nil obstacles, by the reast- 
lesB energy of an. indomitable will Virtue, genius, 
greatuees, are of loftier source, and like happiness, 
belong to a brighter sphere than this ; the artist can 
imitate, but cannot inspire his model ; and though 
Prometheus is stud to have formed the fairest image 
of humanity, the vivifying spark which, taught the 
soul and eye to speak, was caught from heaven 1 

B O. 
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Which altera itben it alteration finds, 
Or bends with the remover to removo : 

Oh, no 1 it ia an ever-fixbd mark 
That looka on tempeats aad U never abakea ; 
It is the alar to eierj wandering bark 
Whose worth's unknown, although hia heighf 
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ScBiPTURB is Bometimea wronged of certain striking 
aspects under which its contents may be viewed, hy 
being considered solely as a revelation for redeeming 
man j whereas it is no unimportant point connected 
■with this most marvellous volume, that it compre- 
hends the subject-matter of every science, and teems 
with narrations of individual life and character. 
Under this regard comes the Book of Kuth, con- 
tiuning the history of a Moabitess, who -has passed 
down to modem ages as the mirror of constancy, 
which is placed in our Bibles between the Book of 
Judges and those of Samuel, as being the sequel of the 
- fonner and an introduction to the latter. Probably 
its author was Samuel himself, and he has carefully 
marked the time of its occurrences as subseqaent to 
the rule of the Judges ; the mention of David proves 
that the book was composed during his time. The 
autheutimty of the record has never been disputed, 
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and St. M&ttliew refers to Ruth in his genealogy of 
our Saviour ; but some variation as to ita chronology 
is incident to the different poiots it is made to occupy 
in the tables of the Babbins. By nome it is suppoaeil 
that Boaz, the husband of Buth, w&s the same as 
Ibzan, who judged Israel about A.M. 2833, between 
Jephthah and Elon ; others, agaio, confine the story to 
the time of Ehud, and the servitude of Israel to Sglon, 
king of Moab. We find it, moreover, assigned to the 
epoch of Barak, Gideon, Abimelech, and Shamgar 
respectively ; but whatever diveraty of opinion may 
exist as to the date, the simplicity and straight- 
forwardness of the persons mentioDed in the narrative 
are no less conspicuous than the independence of the 
writer, who does not hesitate to trace the royal house 
nt David to a foreign family, in circumstaocas of 
the greatest poverty. As to the character and de- 
portment of Buth herself, they will ever appear to 
reflect, in striking lustre, the qualities of filial piety, 
devotion to duty, and a single-hearted innocence truly 
anhlime. 

Her history is as follows : — Born in the country of 
Moab, she had married Chilion, the son of Elimelech 
and Naomi, two Israelites of wealthy and influential 
conneotion, who had emigrated during a &miBe. 
Kftomi was shortly afterwards deprived of her hua- 
hand and both her sons; so that, being reduced to great 
'distress, she resolved upon returning to Bethlehem, at 
the same time lepresenting to her widowed daughters- 
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in-law the policjr of their abiding in Moab, in cooBeqaeuce 
of the Teiy sniftll expectatioa she entertained of being 
able to support tbem in Judtea. This diicaasioa re~ 
Tealed the 0(»iHtanc7 and fidelity of Buth towards 
her aged relative, in mailed contrast to the 'beha- 
viour of Orpah, who had married her other son, and 
who jielded to the strong test of sinoere devotion 
Naomi's proposition imposed by "going back," as she 
expressed it, " to her people and to her gods." This 
addition to the speech, especially when collated with 
Bath's answer, proves that the latter had already be- 
come a proselyte to Judaism : faith in the one true 
God constituting the groundwork of her devotion to 
her whose aiHictiou she was so willing to share. Few 
instances occur, even in Scripture narrative, where 
pious self-abnt!gation, and unaffected dedication of the 
heart at tiie shnne of dutiful love, are more beanti- 
fully portrayed than in her touching, yet decided 
reply, "Entreat me not to leave thee, or to return 
from following thee ; for whither thou goeat I will 
go, and where thou lodgest I will lodge : thy people 
shall be my people, and thy Ood my Ood. Where 
then cEest," she eveu goes on to aay with the wildneas, 
as it were, of earnest abandonment, " will I die, and 
there will I be buried : the Lord do so to me, and 
more also, if aught but death part thee and me." 
The whole of her speech declared, not only a thorough 
renunciation of the errors of idolatry, but a resolution 
to cleave to the truth through evil report and good 



report. It lias been said that the poorer of iaith 
■will often ahino forth the most where the chataeter is 
natnrally veak, since there is less to intercept and 
interfere with ite workioga ; but, however this may 
be, it is no less true that dispositions of firm, though 
mild quality are materially enLanced in their develop- 
ment by the instrumentality of adverse circum- 
Btances, which, as in the case of Batb, conduct the 
agent through difficult paths by the light of faith and 
holy principle. Equally void of superstition as of that 
stem obduracy which not unfreqnently misrepresents 
egotism or selfishness as consoieutious zeal, she was 
dutiful, yet, at the call of faith, nnoompromising ; 
and her conduct combines the tender simplicity of the 
child, with the calm fortitude and thoughtfulnees of 
the woman. 

Upon her return to her own country, Kaomi found 
herself without fnenda or means of support, and 
ftlthongh she was aware that her husband's kmsman, 
Boaz, "was a mighty man of wealth," yet it does not 
' appear that she directed Buth to apply to him, in the 
first instance. On the contrary, the young widow is 
described as going out to glean in the fields to support 
her mother and herself, and "lighting," doubtless ac- 
cording to the overruling designs of Providence, yet 
with no premeditation of her own, n^n the fields of her 
rich relative. His attention was drawn to her in con- 
sequence of the favourable report he had heard of her 
conduct towards Kaomi, and he not only authorized her 



to refreaL beraelf trom tbe provisions for his labourers, 
but with gesnioe and delicate kiadneaa, directed the 
reapers to let fall " some of the handfitls oq purpose 
for her." The lines of Mrs. Hemans are too deBcriptivs 
(or us to omit their quotation : — 

" Oh ! forlorn 
Yet not forwksn RnUi ! I aee thee atsad 
Laoe, 'midst the gladnesg o! the harreat band { 
Lone as & wood-bird on the ooeau's foam 
P&ll'a in its weariness. Tb; fatherland 
Smiles far away ! Yet to' the aenae of home, 
Th&t finest, purest vhich can recognize 
Home in Affaction'a gUnca, for ever true 
Beats tb; culm heart." 

Naomi then discovered to Buth the affinity between 
Boaz and herself, and directed her secretly to claim 
the protection which the Jewish law enjoined towards 
distressed relatives. An interview accordingly took 
place under circumetances which set forth the integrity 
and uprightness of Bcaz in a remarkable degree ; and 
he, aware that Naomi had a nearer kinsman than Um- 
eel^ ful^led the obligations of consanguinity, by giving 
him the option of marrying Ruth and redeeming her 
estate, and, finally, upon hia refusal, became her hna- 
band. The tenderness which united the mother-in- 
law and the foir Moabitess was cemented still more 
Btrongly by the birth of a son, — Obed, the grandfather 
of David. Naomi, we are told, took the child and 
laid it in her bosom, and became nurse to it, her 
afiection to the house of Huth being eo entire, that 



the neighbonrs spoke of the new-bom babe as thongb 
it were her own of&pring, and characterized Kuth'e love 
08 being better thui that of seven sons. The sacred 
history goes no farther than to afford a brief genealogy 
probably because its object, consistent with the tenw 
of the other Scriptures, is not to gratify curiosity, but 
(o enforce truth and record instruction. Still the out- 
line of this fair type of female character may be filled 
up in thought, and the heart must be callous indeed 
to the attractions of essential goodness, which does not 
dwell with fondness upon the memory of one pure in 
her suffering as in her prosperity, and ancbanged la 
her piety by either. 
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Antigone. 



"TLat still &ce 
Had once been fair ; for on tbe clear arch'd broir. 
And the curved lip, there lingerB yet each grace 
As aculpture gives its dreuns ; and long nod low 
The deep black laahei o'er the half-shut eje — 
For d«ath ww on it* lida — ieU mournfully. 
But tbe cold cheek was sunk, the raTsu hair 
Dimm'd, the slight form »U wasted as bj eare." 
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^ntigone. 



Although the period atwhicli the circumatances of 
our heroine's life occarred, invests them with a portion 
of the mythical mist of tradition, yet there is little 
donht that she waa not only a real character, hut 
distinguished for remarkable proofs of that filial 
and sisterly love which has made her instanced in 
all ages as — 

" The father's stnff, the brother's rriead." 

She was the daoghter of <£dipuB, king of Thebes, 
and Jocasta ; and the romantic history of her parents 
has been one of the most favonrite themes of ancient 
poets. Before we pass on to her own' particular life, 
we may remark that mythology, or what is called, per- 
haps, more properly, the fabulous era of history, is not 
to be wholly spumed as if altogether untrue, nor 
accepted merely aa an exercise for schoolboys, or a 
topic for imaginative rhymesters. Like those curious 
shells, cm: cases, in which the cadis and other insects 
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bide themselves, composed of variouB mtiterials amal- 
gamated in fantastic sIiapeH by a ningular adhesion, yet 
affording habitation foe life within, so mythology holda 
inherently the germ, in many instances, of some tact ; 
is often the vehicle of even a scriptural truth ; but 
the tides of Time iiave rolled over it, and the changes 
of man's habits, and the progress of civilization have 
trodden it down into wild and weivd foraia, so that to 
the spectator externally, it appears grotesque, or 
strangely beautiful, yet, nevertheless, all this while 
there ia vital- truth within, and the diligent inquirer 
will find it. 

After the self-banishment of (Edipua from Thebes, 
his re^goation of the kingdom, together with his dire- 
ful destruction of his own sight, the irascible old man, 
whdm we cannot help sympathizing with, as far as the 
story goes, since he appears to have been the victim of 
circumstances rather than of voluntary crime, with- 
drew to ColoDus, a hamlet, or district, near Athens. 
Separated from his country, and at enmity with hia 
own sons, who were rival claimants for the throne 
of Thebes, as well as with Creon, hia wife's rdntiv^ 
tEdipua, led by Antigone, implored the protection of 
Theseus, who granted it. .^schylua, Sophocles, and 
Euripides, all make her a character in their draula^ 
particularly dwelling npon, and setting forth her 
religious devotion, self-sacrifice to her father and 
brother Folynicea, and the tenderness of her love to 
Heemon, the son of Creon. We annex a translation 
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of her apeecb, wben, urging upon her fatlier the duties 
of forgiTenesB of injuries, and prudent moderation of 
anger ; she thns addresses him, vitL all the simplicity 
aad fervoar of the Greek drama : — 

"Father! my^imth sbould not exhort thine age. 
Yet pKlient, bear me, sad thy wmth Minage ; 
Let Theseus follow vhat the god« inspire. 
Nor qnench the srdonr of affection's fire, 
'Wbich, unimating bim, glowB forth in me, 
Wbo plsftd forgiTenen with a aappliant knee. 
Iliinll not (bat kingly power, but friendly leal 
Bids thee a bther's tenderness to feel ! 
My brother pardon, and, by Nature won, 
Weloome thine Brring, but repentant Bon. 
Lurks there disgrace to list reflection's Toioa I — 
The great in nnhlegt sentiments rejoice. 
Did he Dot draw from thee the breath of Heaven . 
Wonldst thou Bitinguiah what thyself hast given I 
If crimiDBl beyoDd that utmost boand 
Which e'eu the tilest doom'd of Fate bath foDod, 
Yet HeaT'a forbid that thou, from Tengefnl ire. 
Should perpetrate, than bis. a no more dire. 
Turn, turn thioe heart, my ftither t Oiant the pray'r 
Which Nature [deads ; let Hope aapplant Deepair I 
Others have snnlt beneath that vastes* woo. 
Ungrateful children, whose remoraelesa blow 
Has paralyzed tbeir sonl : in others, rage 
Rends the sad history of their darken'd age ; 
Yet Wisdom's tones have brooght, at length, relief. 
And *' words in season" niitigated grief; — 
Love has disarm'd their hatred, quell'd tbeir feai*. 
And flowers of joy spruLg np 'ueath Pity's tears I 
Tbeo him disowp not, — banish vengeful dread. 
Wam'd by past woe j and if by Wisdom led, 
Forgiveness sway thee, — soon thuu'lt comprehend 
How mitmrd tamper baUi pemioioos end. 
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Thine ejes, — dim guides I — see not the light of iaj, — 

Let RessDn'B star shed forth unerring raj. 

Ita bright gleam gladly follow ; for a good 

Ib doubled when its prsy'r la not withstood. 

And those who plead for T>uth at CooHoiBnee gate 

! hear thou freely, nor doom long to wait I "• 

From this quotation we learn, that not only was 

CEdipus at variance with his sona, but that the affec- 
tion of Antigone was eepecially devoted to Folynicea, 
whom ehe endeavoured to restore to her &tbei:'s Btill 
influential protection. Aa to the life ahe led when at 
Colonus, the romance of tragedy, which overlaya fact 
with sentiinent, aflbrds but little information ; but 
that she ministered to one jiot less physically blind 
than mentally perverse ; that she bore the unequal 
temper of the will ; that she studied to apply every 
lenitive to his affliction ; and that this duty was dia* 
charged, notwithstanding the proffers of wealth and 
power to elevate her tjj regal dignity, from the weari- 
some task of tending on misfortune, which only filial 
aflTection rendered tolerable, ia clear from the concur- 
rent testimony of all writers. She was to CEdipua what 
Cordelia ia represented as having been to Lear — 

" a BttcriGee ou which 
The goda themaelves ttuow inceuM." 

and remained with ber latber till be died, when ahe 

returned to Thebes. According to ApoUodorus, 

Hcemon, the son of Creon, had died before thia time, 

* Tranalated b; the Ber. 0. F. Owen. 

"A- 
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but SopLooleB, to suit his ovra tragic purposes, repre- 
Bents Mm as altre, and falling in love with Antigone, 
a circumstance which constitutes the dramatic founda- 
tion of one of his best plaja. It had been agreed be< 
tween the sons of (Edipos, that after their Other's 
abdication, each should reign his alternate year j bat 
Eteocles having broken the compact, iiuluced a siege 
of his capital, which ended in the mutual destruction 
of the brothers by single combat. The ancients, 
by a cttrioua, yet significant fable, which fully 
bore out their creed in the indelibility of human 
passion, represented that their bodies being burned, 
the Same parted itself, as a token of such deadly 
hatred between them, that as daring life their minds, 
■0 after death their bodies could never agree. This 
unforgivenesa of injuries constitutes one great, un- 
alterable distinction between the creed which is 
human, and that which is divine. Socrates conld 
reason upon the immortality of the soul ; anticipate 
the joys of future existence; nay, even descant upon 
the nature of God Himself j yet owned still, and 
admitted into his system the tyranny of human pride, 
for he taught that revenge was commendable, and 
that man need not pardon. 

It is after the death of Folynices that the devotion 
of Antigone to duty again appears. A consistent 
character (we speak of it as far as human frailty allows), 
is itself a proof of genuineness, and the remark 
peculiarly applies to Antigona As she had urged her 
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brother's c&nse to her &tber, so she detenninea, vben 
{'olyniceB fell, to riek all in the adminiBtration to hia 
body of those honours which, according to the Greek 
religion, — marvellonsly in this respect anticipating the 
doctrine of purgatory, — were considered imperatively 
necessary to convey the soul to the abodes of the hlesaed. 
Creon, in his wrath against the fitmllj of the outcast 
monarch, had issued an edict forbidding the burial of 
the fratricides. Antigone broke the order, and im- 
pelled, no leas by horror at the sacrilegious despotism 
which could persecute beyond the grave, than by that 
deep love to him over whose failings death had throwa 
the majesty of its shroud, secretly buried the body of 
her brother. Her conduct in this respect resembles 
that of certain other of our heroines, with whom the 
death of their beloved wrought no difference in 
devotion to aelf-imposed duty ; but we are now speak- 
ing of what is called a barbarous age, — a strange 
miBDomer when we reflect that snch an era toaches 
nearest upon that unsophisticated state of early natura 
when men walked with angels ! If ages pass away and 
men acquire different habits, yet humanity itself re- 
mains the same ; and though luxury enervate, or per- 
secution test its principle, the same circumstances will 
elicit the same result in disposition, though varied in 
appUcation, and modified in degree. 

We are told that her punishment followed fast npoD 
her exploit, we cannot call it a crime, for disobedience 
to injustice and impiety ia a virtue. Apollodonu aaya 
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that Creon had her buried alive in the same tomb as 
her brother, but Sophoclea states she was shut up in a 
subterranean cave, where she killed herself! Stoicism, 
or that indiSerence to pain 'which was frequently the 
exhibition of a courageous hypocrisy, considered suicide 
as a virtue. Even the moral and the virtuous, ia their 
ignorance, forgot their responubility of life to the Giver 
of it, " nor remembered that before they left the world 
they were bound to return what God had done for 
them in it." Hence we must not impugn the memory. 
■ of Antigone, if she even acted, according to the ques- 
tionable testimony of a poet, from the evil tendencies 
of Grecian superstition. The event is worked up by 
Sophocles with the greatest pathos and the proper 
measure of retrihutiou meted out to Creon. HtemoQ, 
the lover of Antigone, hearing of her^death, seeks her 
in the carern, and kills himself by her side. Theseus 
makes war upon the tyrant and slays him, and the 
whole race of the Tbeban dynasty is made an exhibi- 
tion of the Divine judgment upon error. ^ 
The elements of the story, such as they present 
themselves to the genei-al reader, will be easily identi- 
fied with those upon which many modem moralists 
and dramatic authors have foo&ded their striking 
idealities. But the disposition of Antigone, her 
actions, nay, even as the tragedians have represented, 
her speech, condense, as in a focus, the rays of many 
lessons, giving potency to alL She is exhibited to the 
mind's eye as a " very woman," loving and filial as 
c 
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Cordelia ; pure and devoted to the impnlaos of a 
bigiier destiny as Dorothea, the vii^gtn martyr of 
Maasiiigfir; with Fortia'a intellect, and Arm's oourage. 
It 'may be that t}ie poeta drew upon tlkeir imagination, 
and that these virtueci, rare in their separate ezoel- 
lenoe, vere made wonderful by their combination in 
one ideal ; but let the lesson only be that she suffered 
weU, it is enough. Fast ages have admired, and in 
some small degree, though bo great demand is not 
made upon unoelfiBlmeaB, let the present copy her. 
She remtuna a concentration, a statue of harmonized 
prinoiples, all tending to the development of the con- 
sistent beauty of virtue. If the image be of stone, still 
the rules of its creation aooord to those of life ; but 
the predaminsnt charm of the portnuture of Antigone 
is, that it oontaina the soul of love, — unworldly, self- 
denying, constant, and pure I 
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If ancient history were merely a collection of events, 
and did not present constant iostancea that human 
nature, like its Divine Creator, is "the same yester- 
day, to-day, and for ever," a great portion of its 
instruction would be supersieded. It is from our 
tracing perpetual examples of virtue, adapted to every 
age, what«ver be the ctime or the circumstance, that 
we derive the impressive iessous that there is nothing 
new under the aun ; that neither prosperity nor mis- 
fortune can exceed the limits which individuals have 
already experienced ', and that whatever man has done 
or suffered, he may, whea oalled upon, do or suffer 

Cyrua, king of the Medo-Perstans, bom abont B.C. 
S90, was one of those remarkable conquerors who are 
raised up by Providence for special purposes, so that 
he is even mentioned in Scripture By name (Isa. xliv. 
28 ; xlv. 1 ; Ezra. i. 1), above one hundred years before 
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hia birtli, m the destroyer of Bab^loD, and the restorer 
of the Jews to their conatiy. He was the eon of 
Cambjeea and Mandane, a daughter of Aatjagea, or 
(as he is called hj the prophet Daniel) Abasueni% 
king of Media. Beroltlng from hia graodfather, he * 
delivered the FerGoans from the Median yoke, defeated 
GitBsns, king of the Lydiana, taking Sardis, the eapital, 
and subsequently captured Babylon. 

During the eampaign against Cyaxaree, Panthea, 
the wife of Abradates, king of Snsiana, fell into the 
hands of the Tictors, and her beauty being extolled 
to Oyras, he at first declined to see her, fearing that 
Bach an object might, by enervatisg his aSections^ 
irithdraw him &om his career of ambition. He, there- 
fore, confided his oaptive to the care of Araapee, with 
the prudent caution not to permit himself to be oveiv 
come by the chaims of her beauty and oonrersation. 
The yonng noUeman, too confident in his insenmbility, 
soon became so desperately enamonred of Panthea, as 
to compel the latter to appeal for protection to Gyroa, 
who rebuking her assailant, the latter withdrew him- 
self from the army, and Panthea became anxions to 
supply bis loss by the proffer of the services of her hut- 
band, whose merits as a general were widely renowned. 
When he arrived at the camp, she made Abradates 
acquainted with the magnanimity of their bene&ctor, 
to whom he hastened to express his gratitude, 

" Tou see before you," he sai)}, " the tenderest friend, 
the most devoted servant, and the iaithfiillwt ally yon 
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ever bad; vho, not being able otherwise to acknowledga 
your favours, comes and devotes himself entirely to yonr 
serrice." Hi£ friendship was reciprocated, and the 
first example of the devotion of husband and wife to 
each other, and to their friend and protector, as veil 
as the confidence of the latter in the skill and attach- 
;:kient of hia new ally, is related in Xenophou's account 
of the battle of Thymbria. 

Sothing can be more simply beautiful than thia 
sketch of early manners, as it is thus given by the 
historian ; — " The obariot of Abradates, that bad four 
perches and eight horses, was completely adorned for 
him ; and when he was going to put on bis linen 
corslet (which was a sDrt of armonr used by those of 
his country), Fuithea brought him a golden helmet, 
and arm-pieces, broad bracelets for his wrists, a piuple 
habit reaching down to his feet, and hanging in folds 
at the bottom, and a crest dyed of a violet colour. 
These things she had made unknown to her husband, 
and by taking the measure of his armour. He 
wondered when he saw them, and inquired thus of 
Fanthea : ' Have yon made me these arms by destroy- 
ing your own oi^iaments 1 ' ' No, truly,' said Paathea, 
' not what b the most valuable of them ; for it is yon, 
if yon appear to others to be what I think yon, that 
will be my greatest ornament j ' and saying that, she 
put OB him the armour ; and, though she endeavoured' 
to conceal it, the tears poared down her cheeks. 
When Abivdate^ who waa before a man of fine 
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appearance, vbs eet ont in these arms, he appeared 
the moat beautiful and noble of all, especially being, 
likewise, so by nature. Then, taking the reins from 
the driver, he vas just preparing to mount the chariot, 
when Panthea, after ahe had desired all that were 
there to retire, thus said : — ' Abradates ! if 
ever there was a woman who had a greater regard' 
to her husband than to bet own soul, I believe 
you know that I am such a one. What need I, 
therefare, to apeak of things in particular) For I 
reokon that my actions have convinced you more 
than any words I can now nae. And yet, though I 
stand thus affected towards you, as you know I do, I 
swear by thia friendahip of mine and yours, that I 
certainly would rather choose to be pat under ground 
jointly with you, approving yourself a brave man, than 
to live with you in disgrace and shame; so much I do 
think you and myself worthy of the noblest things. 
Then I think that we both lie under obligations to 
Cyrus ; that, when I waa a captive, and chosen out for 
himself, he thought fit to treat me neither as a slave, 
nor, indeed, as a woman of mean account ; but he took 
and kept me for you, as if I were his brother's wife. 
Besides, wlien Araspes, who was my guard, went away 
from him, I promised him that if he would allow me to 
sendforyou,you would come toliim, and approve yourself 
a much better and more -feithful friend than Araapes.' " 
Thus idle spcJce : and Abradatea, being struck with 
admiration at ker discoaree,- laying his hand gently on 
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her head, and lifling ap his eyes to heaven, made this 
prayer : — " Do thou, O greatest Jove, grant me to ap- 
pear a husband worthy of Fanthea, and a friend worthy 
of Cyrus, who has done us so mnch honour ! " 

Having distingni shed himself with the greatest 
bravery, and overthrown that part of the enemy 
which was opposed to him, be became entangled in 
the fall of his chariot, and was despatched with a 
hundred wounds. As soon as Cyrus heard of the sod 
event, he galloped to the spot, where Fanthea was 
sitting, with the head pf her husband in her lap. In 
vain did he, according to Xenophon, seek to console 
her by promises of protection and honour. She still 
continued to reproach herself with having urged 
bim on. 

We give the statement of the last interview in the 
• words of the historian : — 

" Gyrus, shedding tears for some time in silence, then 
spoke, — ' He has died, lady, the noblest death ; for he 
has died victorious ! Do you adorn him with these 
things that I furnish yon with ' (Oobryas and Gadataa 
were then come up, and had brought rich ornaments 
in great abundance with them). ' Then,' said he, ' he 
assured that he shall not want respect and honour in 
all other thin^; but, over and above, multitudes 
shall concur in raiung him a monument that shall be 
worthy of us ; and all the sacriSces shall be made him 
that are proper to he made in honour of a brave man. 
You shall not be left destitute ; but, for the sake of 
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your modeaty and every other virtue, I will pay yon 
all other honoura, as well as place thoee about you who 
will conduct you wherever you pleaae. Do you but 
make it known to me, where it is that you desire to be 
conveyed to.' And Fanthea replied, — ' Be confident, 
Cyma, I will not conceal from you to whom it is 
that I desire to go.* 

" She having said thia, Cyma went away, with great 
pity for her, that she ihonld have lost such a husband, 
and for the man, that he should have left each a wifs 
behind him, never to see her more. Fanthea then 
gave orders for her servants to retire, ' till such time,' 
sud she, ' as I shall have lamented my husband as I 
please.' Her nurse she bid to stay, and gave orders 
that when she was dead, she would wrap her and her 
hnsband np in one mantle together. The nurae, after 
having repeatedly begged her not to do this, and 
meeting with no success, bnt, observing her to grow 
angry, sat herself down, breaking out in tears. She 
being beforehand provided with a sword, killed herself, 
and laying her head down on her husband's breast, ^e 
died. The nnrse set up a lamentable cry, and covered 
them both as Fanthea had directed. The three ser- 
vants drew their swords and killed themselves ; and 
Cyrus, struck with admiration at Fanthea's heroism, 
raised over herself and husband a monninent of veij 
great Eise." 

Such was the end of one who, in her ignorance of 
true religion, rushed, nnsanunoned, into the presenoe 
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of Him wko gave ns beiag, and alone has tbe right to 
resome it. We maj admire tlie greatneBH of her 
courage, although, even here, we ahonld not forget 
that real fortitude is that which endures in dutiful 
obedience, not seeks to break through tbe will i^ 
Heaven. 

" Death may be aall'd in Tain, and oanaot oome ; 
TfTUta nwy tie bim ap from joor relief^ 

Nor hu a CbrUlian pririlege to die. 
Brntnt and Cats might di«oharge their lonl^ 
And give them farlonght for uotber world ; 
Bat we, like sentries, are obliged to stand 
In starleu nights, and w»t th' sppwnted boar." 
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" Oh ', who tlie «iqnidta delight can UU, 

Tbe joy vbich mntual coDfidence imparta 
Or wbo can paint the charm angpesJuble 

Which links. In Icodar bande, two faithful hearta T 
Tn vain, assailed bj Fortune's envious darta, 

Their mitigated wocb are sweetly shfkred, 
And doubled joj relnctantlj departs : 

Let but the sympathiztng heurt be spared. 
What sorrow seems not light, what peril is not dared?" 
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At the period whea Home was distracted by the 
struggles of Otho, Yitellias, uid Tespasian, for em- 
pire, lived Julius Sabinus, a powerful chief of the 
Idngoues. 

Married to a beautiful and accomplished woman', 
ambition, which sometimes leads men to sacrifice those 
they love, in the wild aspiration of obttuning for them 
more than even love itself requires, induced Sabinus 
to put forward his claim for a sceptre, which the cha- 
racter given of him by Tacitus proves his inability 
to wield. 

Ihia description, drawn with, all the vigorous terse- 
ness of that celebrated historiau, represents him as 
no leas rash in attack than precipitate in panic ; and 
it appears wonderfol how a person so different in 
intellectual and moral energy from the requirements 
and characteristics of his time, should have been able 
to aasodate to himself what Tadtus applanda as a 
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wonderful consi&n-cy ia his Mends, ftnd the devoted 
attaolime&t of his wife. Ad4iaou observes, — 

" Ttae fortitnde is aeon !□ great eiploita, 
Tbat juHtice warraats, and tbat nisdom gnidea. 
All else is toweriag phrenBy and diatraction." 

Nothing could be mora exactly opposed to the 
career of the husband, who, without fortitude, vio- 
lated the terms of a treaty, and wildly engaged in a 
rebellion against a virtuous monarch ; yet how often 
do we find in married life the folly of the one partner 
elicit the fondness of the other. That Sabinus was 
associated with a heroine, al! history testifies, and 
the less incentive to conjugal duty we find in him, 
the more we are induced to extol the inflexible fidelity 
of Eponina. 

It is to be regretted, indeed, that the history of 
Tacitus terminates before the fulfilment of his promise 
to inform us of the details of Epoaina's conduct, which 
not only elicited his admiration, but whicb, judged by 
its transmission through other sources, would have 
afforded one of the finest opportunities for his noted 
analysis of character. The story, full of romance, 
would strike the dramatist with salient topics for 
effect, through those passages to- the human heart which 
the virtues open from the great temple of truth within 
the soul ; while the philanthropist, who needs them 
not, and the misanthrope, who requires them most, 
would be, the one compelled to admit, and the other 
eager to admire, the evident proofs it affords that the 
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pUlara of ongioal excellence in onr nature, though 
prostrate, yet demonstrate, even under the disparage- 
ment of fortune, that their handiwork, if marred, is 
not obliterated. Gould any acene be more powerfully 
efieotive than that of a desolate cavern ooneealing 
the claimant of a, tbroue ; the neighbourhood beset 
with indefatigable enemies and restless spies ; anxiety 
within ; at times tiib breath drawn with fear ; the 
conversation in a whisper ; the ear grown sensitive by 
the ceaseleaa alarm of the heart, at first, startled by 
the fail of a leaf, and then, from long experience in 
danger, become so callons as to make the captive, — in 
disguise, it is true, but yet with strange audacuty, — 
trust to the filmy veil of a chauged garb, or a feigned 
Toioe, for protection and escape! Then we have not 
only scenic accessories, but the whole dramatis per- 
tonce are here. The fiuthful friends, the ready-witted 
and devoted servant, running all hazards, but in- 
flexibly honest to one maater ; above all, the wife, 
from whose example probably, kindling their admira- 
tion, the fidelity of friends and the constancy of fol- 
lowers were elicited, apd by a word or smile of whose 
recognition both were repaid. 

[Hie incidents of the narrative, however, although 
striking, are but few ; but of both husband and wife 
it may be said, 

" Thair hearts made aQ tlieir harmany ; 

Lova'g broken mDnnur, and more broken ugh." 

Hence, the life within, rather thsu that without thetn, 

.Ceo.* 
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constitutes the element of attraction. Sabinns, it 
BeemB, relying upon a real or supposed descant from 
tbe first Ceesar, fomented an insnrrection among the 
Gaulic tribes, caused himself to be proclaimed em- 
peiror, and endeavoured to gain over those legions and 
allies of Rome, who were disaffected to the new go* 
vernment. At the head of an ill-disciplined horde, 
he attacked the Sequani, a people in strict alliance ■ 
with Bome, and being defeated, sought safety in 
spreading abroad a false report of his death. Escap- 
ing with difficulty, the general carnage, he reached a 
house situated upon a small property he possessed in 
the neighbourhood, and calling together the few 
foithfiil adherents left to him, informed them of hia 
determination to avoid the disgrace and death which 
awaited him, by putting an eud to his existence by 
his own hand. Having received their adieus, he shot 
himself up, and soon the flames of the burning build- 
ing attested the fate its owner bad voluntarily em- 
braced. 

Eponina, left in Home, to bear aa she might the 
suspense of the undertaking's suoeess — this is woman's 
constant fate ; and is not the passive agony of inao- 
tion for harder to hear than all the excitements of 
actual peril 1 — Eponina heard with bursting heart the 
tidings of defeat which speedily were followeil by 
those of her husband's death. She shut herself within 
the seclusion of her own chamber, and mourned aa 
Boman wives were taught to mourn, not in reaigna- 
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tion, bat in despur. She reAised all nonrifihment, and 
in three days waa reduced to ao pitiable a condition, 
tliat it was evident her sole hope, that of rejoining 
Sabiana in the graTc, would aoon be realized. Either 
contmiadoned to reveal the secret, or penetrated with 
grief and pity bejond further control at tlie sight of 
bis mistresB, Martialia, a freed man, who had brought 
to Eponina particulars of her hoBband'a supposed 
death, now informed her, with every necessary caution, 
that be was stiU living, and in comparative safety. 
A scheme had been concerted by this faithful domestie 
and one other, to preserve their master's liie, and he 
was now concealed in a cavern, where he anxioasly 
awaited the coming of his beloved wife. Eponina, 
atill keeping up the appearance of grie^ made ar- 
rangements for immediately joining him : under the 
protecting veil of darkness, abe flew to the subter- ' 
ranean abode, where Sabinus pined in darknesa and 
anxiety ; and having solaced and comforted him by 
her affection and sympathy, returned with equal 
aecrecy to Borne. Emboldened by succeaa, again and 
again did Eponina visit her husband, supplying him 
with every necessary, and teaching him, by the re- 
freshment of her presence, how to bear those tedioua 
honra when ahe could no longer be near. Seven 
months thus passed ; and at the end of that time, 
finding her constant absences productive of suspicion, 
ahe formed the project of concealing Sabinus in her 
own house. The removal was not effected withont 
d3 

ok 
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mach difficulty, and Fortune refused to smile n|>on 
an endeavour which, if succesafiil, would have dimi' 
Dished the evih of captivity, by allowing the unre- 
strained intercourse of affection. Again, therefore, 
was the iogenuity of the &ithful wife taxed to remove, 
ODce more, the weary prieoDer to the shelter of his 
subterraneous home. Her hopes of obtuning A 
pardon through the influence of frieoda had turned 
out fallacious, and we may easily picture the heart- 
wrung anguish with which she retraced her steps to 
her husband's precarious asylum ; but when we read 
that for nine years afterwards, she continued her 
visits, and shared the gloom of an imprisonment her 
presence alone irradiated, we are lost in admiration 
of a fidelity so inexhaustible in its patience and 
unswerving in the self - sacrifice of its devotion. 
Woman is described by Shakspeare as " naturally 
bom to fean ; " and how these must have been em^ 
mented by the perils of a life, each act of whiohj in 
reference to her husband, was a hazardous enterprise, 
threatening not less her own safety, than that of her 
other fkr dearer self, must be fully realized before . 
we can appreciate such genuine nobility of nature. 
Suffice it, that in this type of woman, Eponioa will, 
indeed, " outstrip all prois^ and make it halt behind 
her." 

That nothing might be wanting to intensify the 
pathos of her history, we find that, during her 
nine years' voluntary incarceistion, Eponina becamfl 
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a mother. This ctrcamstanc^ of courae, rendered de- 
tection ftlmost certain ; bnt, bj a read; stratagem, 
it was evaded, and the twin-sons, who first looked 
upon the vorld in tlie gloom of nnnatnral solitude, 
were educated by tbeir heroic mother, whose life had 
been perilled for their own. These, she fondly hoped, 
would become additional promoters of her plea for 
her husband's pardon at the court of Vespasian ; bnt 
before she could carry out freah preparations in favour 
of Sabinoa, treachery or cupidity had done its work. 
In the year 78, Eponina aud her unfortunate cone 
pauions were dragged in fetters to Borne. Probably, 
and we say this in justice to the character of the 
emperor, he would have yielded to tlie eloquence of 
a mother whose S])artan fortitude commanded bis 
^mpathy and admiration. As ahe presented her 
children, and prostrated herself at his feet, while, 
with impassioned eloquence, she mitigated her hus- 
band's crime, aud faithfully depicted his aufferings 
and her own, the heart of the Boman, for an instant, 
tretnbled. What man worthy of the name, could re- 
sist such an address as that, the fragments of whicli 
have reached us t 

"Kot till these boys could join tbeir tears- to' 
those of tbeir mother, did 1 seek, oh, Cteaar ! to 
disarm your wrath against him whom it ia . now 
your opportunity to pardon, aud thereby gUd your 
diadem with clemency, the brightest gem of con- . 
quest By a coincidence in which the Fates them- 
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first day vhei^ coming, as it were, &om a tomb, th^ 
behold the bud, and seek your pity to warm into life 
the emotioDB bo long buried in darkness and sor- 
row." Finding that, whilst all arouod were moved, 
the coaotenance of the emperor remained impasaiTe, 
she redoubled her earnest prayers ; but in Tain. The 
cold, iron policy which, in this age, contaminated 
Boman councUs, whilst it yet did not confirm the 
strength of the imperial authority, prevailed ; so 
that, abandoning all hope of forgiveness from one 
whose &me this act of ornelty has for ever taraished, 
Eponina rose &om her knees, and changed at once 
her attitude and address. 

" I am resolved, then, as you refuse to hearken to 
die voice of magnanimity, that your tyranny shall 
have two victims. Depend upon this truth, that not 
in vain have I so long contemplated periU You shall 
see how I acorn death when life is deprived of the 
only boon it caa bestow. More happy than a tycsnt 
sorronnded with unsafe splendour and insecure 
tranquillity, have I been with my husband and my 
children, though banished &om the light of day. For 
them I have forgotten pain, to him I now sacrifice 
life, aod di^ leaving our oppressor to the vengeance 
of the immortal Gods 1" 

According to Plutarch, Tespaaian's death, and the 
extirpation of his whole &mily, attested the uiger of 
Heaven towards an act whioh all hiBtoriaus condemn 
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aa one of narrow-minded vengeance and impolitic 
omelty. In this respect, we may remark, that the 
characteristica of woman's reputed TindictivenesB and 
man's magnanimity, are powerfully transformed ; 
Vespasian appearing a pitiful parallel of Fulvia, 
whilst Epooina develops the majestic fortitude of 
Socrates or Julias. But " man is the sport of flir- 
cumatances;" asd it is to be hoped that, had aU the 
concomitant details been made known to us, some 
extenuation might be found for what, otherwise, 
appears a crime of the darkest tyranny. As to oar 
lieroiue, in her case " that domestic worth that shuns 
too strong a light," as Lord Lyttleton observes, 
partook of what is woman's not unfrequent excel- 
lence, an undeviating rectitude of principle, which 
shrunk not, when called upon, from the boldest 
avowal, and the most uncompromising dedication to 
duty. Her soul was the spell and light of each 
path the sharers of her captivity pursued. She has 
written her fame in one of the brightest pages ot 
female constancy, and realized, more than most, in 
character and conduct, the description given by our 
great magician, Byroo. 

" Heraelf a billow in her energiei 
To bear the bark of others' happinesB, 
Hot feel a Borroir (111 tlieir jo; grew len." 
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"Dwk lowera oar fats, 
And terrible the Btorm that gathsra o'er us ; 
But DOthiDg, till Ifaat ItAeal agony 
Which seven tbee train netnre, ahall nnlooiie 
This fiz'd And aacred hold. In thy dark pneon-ljouae, 
In the terrific face of armed law : 
Yea, oa tbe ecafibld, if it neecU tnut be, 
I never will fartake thes ] " 

JOABITA BULLIB. 
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Albbrt I., emperor of Austria, BOmamed, from 
his Tictoriee, the Triumphant, 'was bod of the emperor 
Budolph of Hapabiirg, and a competitor for the ini' 
penal crown with Adolphua of Nassau. TMb prince, 
who was emperor of Germany, was yet unable to cope 
with his powerful and able rival, by whom he was 
ultimately defeated and killed. Exactly ten years 
after, iu 1308, the victor was himself Tanqnished j 
Dot, however, in the field, but falling a victim to assaa- 
sination, doubtless compassed by adherents of his 



Germany, with its petty states and subdivided 
interests, seems to deserve, more than Flaudere, the 
sobriquet of the " tilting-ground of Europe;" nor 
until Charles Y., about two hundred years after the 
period we write of, condeuBed the states into a com- 
pacted territory under his own indomitable will, does 
the hiatoiy of the country present any other upeot 
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tban that of coDstant iDtrigne and nnBcrupoloos 
partisaDship. 

It is necesBary to bear these considemtionB ia 
mind, in order to comprehend how the huabaad of 
Gertmde von dor Wart became a victim to malevolent 
peraeontion. 

He had been accused of aiding and abetting John 
of Suabia in the mnrder of Albert, although to the 
last be maintained his innocence ; and his assertion 
is corroborated by the concurrent testimony of all 
.hiatorians. We have seen that, in those days, a 
man's destruction was resolved upon before his trial, 
and that tbe will of his foes, not tbe evidence of 
truth, decided hia sentence. The iwadents of Yon 
der Wart's execntion were transcendent in their 
horror, even at that barbarous epoch ; and, when 
accompanied by the thrill of sympathy excited by 
the heroism of his wife, have formed a subject of 
serious and sorrowiul contemplation through all 
succeeding ages. He was sentenced to be broken 
OQ the wheel; a mode of punishment e:itant even 
to the present century, and which may rank with 
the most exquisite inventions of cruelty ever de- 
vised by the satanic malignity of man against hia 
fellow. 

Tbe criminal was laid upon a machine resembling 
a cross, in the shape of an X, and raised horizon- 
tally a few feet from the ground. Sometimes it 
was inclosed by a cirde of wood and iron, which 
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gave it tbe appearance of a vheel. The limbs of the 
wretched victim being stretched out, the executioner, 
with a heavy crowbar, broke them successively be- 
tween the joints, the intervale between each fracture 
being prolonged accoi'cling t<t.the degree of vengeance 
wbicb malice desired to inflict on the aufierer. Under 
these circumstances, a life of agony was drawn out, as 
it were, drop by drop, — " death shunned the wretch 
who fain the blow would meet ; " but the eoup de 
grdce was not given until, the limbs being crushed, 
no other cruelty could be devised ; and then the 
executioner either fractured the skull, or dispatched 
the quivering culprit with a dagger. 

Civilization, in its arrogance, even to twenty years 
ago, used to talk of barbarism as the Pharisee did of 
the publican; we are afraid that, when the history of 
nations is completed, its blackest page will be that 
which tells of a professedly religious people, notwith- 
standing its opportunities of knowledge, for a paltiy 
loss, almost a trivial fiiult, torturing or sacrificing the 
image of Ood. 

Our chief accounts of the amazing magniuiimity 
evinced by Gertrude von der Wart, are derived from 
her letter to Margaret Freienatem, than which few 
records can be more thrillingly pathetic. Besolved to be 
with her husband in bis last moments, she made every 
preparation for attending the fearful spectacle ; and 
the beautiful poem of Mrs. Hemans, commemorative 
of this noble woman's constancy, accurately portrays,- 
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not only the state of her feeling, bat the fiicts of the 

" Her huid> were claip'd, her daik eyea rabed, 

Tbe breeie threw back her hair ; 
TJp to the fearful wheel she gazed, — 

Alt that iha loved was there. 
The night wai round her clear and cold. 

The holy Hearen abave ; 
lU pale stara watching to bshold 

The might of enrtblj lore. 
" ' And bid me not depart,' sba cried, 

*Mj Radolph, aay not sa ; 
This ia no time to quit thy aide ; 

Hatb the world aught for me to fear, 

Wben death is on th; brow T 
The world, what meiraa it,— all ia here, 

I will not leave thee now I ' " 

Our- heroine thus writes : — 

" I prayed under the scaffold on which my hus- 
band was fastened alive upon the wheel, and exhorted 
him to fortitude. I then arose, and with thick pieces 
of wood built myself a kind of steps, by means of 
which I could mount up to the wheel, laid myself upon 
his trembling limbs and head, and stroked the hair 
from bis face, which the wind had blown all over it. 
' I beseech yon, leave me I Oh, I beseech you,' he 
exclaimed continually ; 'when day breaks, should you 
be found here, what will be your tate j and what new 
misery will you bring upon me ! Oh, Qod ! is it 
possible that thou canst still increase my sufierings !' 

" ' I will die with you ; 'tis for that I came ; and do 
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power shall force me from you,' Baid I, and spread out 
my anuB over him, and implored Ood for my Budoiph's 

" Sba wiped the death-dKnps from hia brow 

With her pnle hiuidB and soft ; 
WhoBe touch upon the lute-cborda low 

Had atill'd hie heart bo oft. 
She Bpread her mantle n'er hia breast, 

8he bathed his lips with dew. 
And OD bin cheek Buch kiaseB preee'd, 

Aahope and joj oe'er koew." 

" The day broke slowly, when I saw many people in 
motion opposite us. I replaced the thick pieces oi 
wood where I had found them. It was the guard, 
who had fled on my appearance, but had remained near 
the spot, and, as it seemed, caused a report to be 
made of what had passed ; for, at daybreak, all the 
people, men, women, and children, came flocking out 
of the town. 

"As some people approached, I saw, also, several 
women of my own acquaintance ; among them was the 
■wife of the bailiff, Hugo von Winterthur. I saluted 
her, and begged her intervention with her husband, 
that he might order the executioner to put an end to 
my husband's cruel suSbrings." 

" ' He dare not do anything for me,' sighed Wart, 
upon the wheel, again moving his head at this mo- 
ment, and looking down upon me with hia swollen 
eyes ; 'he dare not do anything ; the queen (Agnes, 
queen of Hungary, daughter of the murdered emperor) 
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prononnced the sentence, aod tbe bailiff must, there- 
fore, obejr ; otherwise, I had well deserved of Hm that 
he shoold do me this last kindnesa.' 

" Some people broDghfe me bread and conjectioneiy, 
and offered me wine to refresh me ; but T coold take 
nothing for the tears that were shed, and the pity 
that animated every heart, and was kindly expressed, 
was to tne the most agreeable refreshment. As it 
grew lighter, the number of people increased ; I recog- 
nized also the sheriff, Steiner von Ffungen, with his 
two sons, Conrad and Datlikon ; also a Madame von 
Keaftenback, who was praying for ns. 

" The executioner came also ; then Lamprecht, 
tbe confessor. The first said, with a sigh, ' Ood have 
compassion on this unhappy man, and comfort hia 
Bool I ' The latter asked Budolph if he wonid 
not yet confess 1 Wart, with a dreadfol exertion 
of all his strength, repeated the same words that 
he had called out to the queen before the tribunal 
at Erugk (denying the charge). The prieat was' 
silent, 

" All at once I beard a cry of ' Make way ! ' and a 
troop of horsemen approached with their vizors down. 
Tbe executioner knelt ; the confeesor laid his hand 
upon his breast j the horsemen halted. Fathers and 
mothers held ap their children in their arms, and the 
guard with their lances formed a circle, while the 
tallest of the knights raised himself in his stirrups, 
and said to the executioner, ' Whither ar» the crows 
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flown, tbat be still keeps his ejeal' &nd this was 
Duke Leopold. 

" My heart ceased to beat, when another knight, 
with a Bcorniiil smile, said, ' Let him writhe as long 
as he has feeliog ! but these people must be gone. 
Confounded wretchea ! this sighing and crying makee 
me mad ! Ko pity mnat be showa here. And she 
here, who so increases the howling ; who is she ! and 
what does the woman wantt Away with her.* 

" I now recognized the voice of the queen. It was 
Agnea, in the dress and aimour of a knight. I 
remarked immediately that it was a woman's voice, 
and it is certain it was Agnes. 

" 'It is Wart's wife," I heard a third knight say; 
' last night, nhen the sentence was executed, we took 
her with ua to Kyburg. She escaped firom us, and I 
must find her here, then. We thought that, in her 
despair, she had leapt into the moat of the castle. 
We have been seeking her since this morning early. 
God I what faithful level — let her alone; nothing 
can be done with her.' 

" I here recognized the mild-tempered Ton Lan- 
denberg. How well did he now speak for me 1 I 
conld have fallen at his feet. 

" 'Well, Gertrude,' cried a fourth to me, 'will you 
not take rational advice t Do not kill yourself ! 
Save yourself for the world ! you will not repent of 
it.' Who was this t — Margaret ! I trembled ; it was 
abe who wanted to persuade me at Brugk to leave tho 
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criminal Wart to hU fete, and pass days of joy with 
her. Then I, too, could have almost exclaimed, ' Qod I 
this is too much 1 — cease 1 ' 

"Agnes made a signal to an esqnire to ruse ma 
up, and bring me away firom tlie scaffold. He 
approached me ; bat I threw my arm roand it, and 
implored my own and my hnsband's death ; but in 
vain j two men dragged me away. I besought asuat- 
ance irom Heaven : it vas granted me. 

" Von Laudenberg (otherwise a Wthfiil servant of 
Austria) once more ventured to speak for me. ' Ceaae 
to humble her : such fidelity is not found on earth ; 
angela in heaven must rejoice at it. But it would 
be good if the people were driven away 1 * 

" They let me loose again ; the hocsemen departed ; 
tears flowed from Ijamprecht's eyes ; ha had acted 
strictly according to his duty, and executed the will 
of the queen J h« could now listen to the voice ot 
nature, and weep with me. ' I con bold out no longer,' 
noble lady I I am vanquished ; your name shall be 
mentioned with glory among saiots in heaven, for 
this world will forget it. Be faithful unto death, 
and Qod will give you the crown of life,' said he. He 
gave me bis hand, and departed. 

"Everyone now left the place except the ezecn- 
tioner and the guard. Evening came on, and at length 
silent night ; a stormy wind arose, and its bowling 
joined with the loud and unoea^g prayers Thioh I 
pnt up to the Almighty, 

,,Ci..islc 
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"One of the guard now brought me ft cloai, to 
protect me from the wind, because it was uight ; but 
I got upon the ^eel, and spread it upon the naked 
and broken limbs of m^ husband. The wind whistled 
through his hair^ his lips were iry. I fetched some 
water in my shoe,' which waa a refreahment to us 
both. I know not, ..my dearest Ikfargarita, how it 
was possible for me to live through such heartbreak- 
ing and crael hours. But I lay as if guarded and 
wonderfully strengthened by God, oootinually praying 
near the wheel, on which my whole world reposed. 

" As often as a sigh broke from the breast of my 
Badolpb, it was a dagger in my heart ; but I con- 
soled myself with the hope that, after a short time of 
suffering, the eternal joys of heaven would be my 
portion ; and this gave me courage to suffer. I knew 
for whom I suffered, and this gave me strength in 
the combat, so that I endured to the very last 
moment. 

" Though Wart had at first so earnestly begged me 
not to increase his agonies by my presence, yet he 
now thanked me as much for not having left him ; 
in my ptayera to God he found conaolatioa and re- 
freshment, and it was a comfort to his sool whea I 
prayed. 

"How the last dreadful morning and noon were 

spent, permit me to pass over in mlence. A few 

hours before evening, Budolph moved his head for 

the last time ; I raised myself up to him. He mur- 

s2 
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mured very fidntly, but with smiliuf; love upon liis 
ItpB, these words : ' Gertrude, t/iis ii_fidelity till death /' 
and expired. On zay knees I thanked God for the 
grace which He had giveii me to lemain iaithfol to 
the end." 

" Ofa J lovely are je, Lots tad Faith, 
Enduring to the last t 
SJie hsd one meed, — one nnile in dMtb, 

And hil wuro spirit pua'd. 
While ev*ii as o'er a martjr'B grave 

She knelt on that md spot, 
And weeping, blesa'd the God who gare 
Strength to fonake it not J " 
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" Wliat weight of dutf 

Laj an a ohild (ram aach a paieat sprnng, 

WhAt litiaoufl b){l to shino with his renown, 

Eu bcBD mj (bonght bj day, mj dream bj night. " 
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A 7AIB femily picture — the fairer in groaping for 
the deep shadows which form ite background — has 
been drawn for ua by a gifted authoress of recent 
times, in the "Household of Sir Thomas More." 
la it there is no imaginary excellence, the artiat 
flattem Bot himself id perfecstioning his sabjects : 
eminently [deosiiig and graceful aa the portraiture 
is, it possesses a still higher advantage, that of 
accuracy, for it has been taken from life. 

TJpoa the canvas we see, sharp And angular in th« 
sunlight, the large quaint manuon of the Chancellor. 
It is situated at Chelsea, hard by the river ; indeed, 
the large and beautiful -gardens stretch down to the 
very watei^s edge. There, looking across the terrace, 
perched upon the balustrades of which, Juno and 
Argus, the two favourite peooock^ nnfold their bnp> 
Dished glories, is the pavilion, where Erasmus used 
to sit conversing with his learned and illnstrious 
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friend. Those are the windows of the "Academia," 
shaded bj their cool gi'eea curtains; glancing within, 
we find three or four fiiir maidens bending over their 
deatui, some writing some reading; all with an air 
of pleasant earnestness. Then comes the chapel; 
and there, far above, one may see the observatory, 
whither royalty itself ofttimes ascenda to watch the 
' stars, and discourse upon their nature, and the laws 
which limit their bright courses, with the sire of 
that gentle ueterhood, the master of that happy 
household. 

Without the limit of the domain, rises, from the 
embowering shade of majestic trees, many a neigh- 
bouring mansion, enriched by every charm wealth 
and ppwer — perhaps taste also — can. impart. Far- 
ther on is the almshouse, gnerdon of Sir Thomas 
More's benevolence ; and there the church, in which, 
upon fasts, festivals, and Sundays, he may be seen, 
clothed in a white aurplicc, himself asosting in the 
celebration of that ritual whose dogmas, however 
erroneous, the lustre of his conscientious siacerity 
irradiates, as does the sun's early beam the prismatic 
colours of the gossamer steeped in dew. 

Like a series of dissolving views, rises before us 
scene after scene of that "eventful history." We 
behold, yonder, npon the bosom of the " cleare 
shining Thames," barges pass and repass, filled with 
glittering company. Anon, hei'alded by a fiock of ^ 
swans, which come breasting the water with their 
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milk-wliite prowB, the wherry lands three persons, — 
8ir Thomas and the "deare little man" Erasmua, 
together vith a tall stripling, who carries the cloak 
of the former ; and to meet them, we see isBue from 
the house a fair girl, whem we may presently know 
for the favourite child, the " best-belored Meg ; " and 
she kisses the hands of the elders, and laughs and 
bluahes when the tall lad, an old playmate long 
absent, no other than Will Koper himself, makes as 
if he would perform the same ceremony with her 
soft cheek, only he has no courage ; whereat Sir 
Thomas laughs, and cries, apropos of his two in- 
eSectnal attempts, that " the third time 's lucky." 

Presently, it is in the hayfield, we see the father 
and his children, where the summer sun is lying in 
slanting evening rays along the fragrant rows. There 
the laughing girls pursue the liveliest pastimes of 
yoathful innocence j they swathe him, net a whit 
less merry, in ropes made of the hay ; but when, at 
length, in soberer mood, he reclines at full length 
amongst it, it is upon Margaret's knee bis head 
rests, it is to Margaret's ear he addresses, with 
closed eyes; the expression of his thoughtful dream- 
iOg of " that far-off, future day, Meg, when then and 
I shall looke hack on this hour, and this bay-Qeld, and 
my head on thy lap." 

And now, a levi brightTision. The fiivourite child 

^truck down by disease, we see the father watching at 

her bedside, or praying, with almost frantic hope, for 
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her restoration to health. In his agony, words escape 
which show how dearer than child ever can be to him 
again, is that alight safiering form. If ehe die, he says 
with solemnity, for her soke will he abjare the world, 
its honours, ita triamphe, for evermore. 

Pass on. The ioTftUd comes forth to breathe the 
healthful air. Colour steals back to her cheek, the 
lustre to her eye. Qnests arrive; among them, the 
two maiden aunts, the "lay nuns;" and it is plea* 
sont to see that these, who have parted for ever 
with the youthful wreath of rose and passion-flower, 
can yet smile with joy, scarcely reflected, to see such 
garlands twined around the bright heads of their sis- 
ter's children. But, in a little time, another victor is 
seen, a large man, with a Stii, handsome countenance, 
and reddish, gold hair ; and he walks with bis arm 
. around the neok of the ChantMllor, "for an honr or 
Boe," the latter addressing bim by the titl^ just then 
coming into ordinary use for the first time, — "your 
Majesty." 

And now we have an artist, painting in a cool, 
sequestered'lookiDg chamber, where . all the light b 
excluded, save th^t which downward &Us upon his 
work. At his side sits the same gentle form which 
has ao often greeted ua, leaa sylph-like in its propor- 
tions than of old, and with a graver, yet a deeper 
happiness, lying in the luminous abyss of her beau- 
tiful eyes. Sometimes the " tall stripling " — stripling 
no longer — ^is ther% too; and then her cheek is 
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brighter still, ker accents tenderer ; ^111131, ever and 
anon, flHsheB of the old plajfulneiA break ont, alike 
in daughter and father ; ibr a feir^haired bay nettles 
in her arms, who plays with the painter's colonrs, and 
climbs his knee to see if the picture is like " grand- 
fiitber." 

Bat Hans Holbein and his eaid fade away, and 
it seems as if a clond were hanging between the sun 
and that once cheery honee, for all the ohildrea'a 
Bmiles and merr^ singing Toioes that fill it now. 
There is an air of gloom strangely pervEiding that 
cool flower-studded garden ; and in the pavilion mts 
Margaret, alone and in tears, trying to decipher a 
scarcely legible letter, which seems, as indeed it is, 
written with bnt a clnmsy substitute for ink, a morael 
of coal, — a letter which dates its misuon from a 
prison I 

Such are some of the scenes Tindly brought back 
to our thonght by the very name of " More," and 
not one of them but has been painted ftilty, and with 
trathfnl pathos. Whatever, in the way of illustra- 
tion, therefore, we may say of Margaret, the principal 
figure in that group, — of Mai^;ant, the &Tonrite 
child iu the household,^ of Margaret, tEe higheet 
and the best, must necessarily be de trup, after what 
has been already so well, and so earnestly depicted. 
All that remains is to aSbrd a simple recital of the 
principal circumstances connected with the eluoida- 
tioa of that filial devotion which has fiuriy won her 



a prominent place in the temple of filial heroism ; and 
tbis we propose to do in the following sketch. 

Margaret More was the daaghter of a Miss Joanna 
Colte, of New Hall, in Essex, who was married to the 
elegant author of the ""Utopia" in the year 1507. 
The match was one of inclination, and the yoang 
husband appears to have had nothing left to desire 
for many years after hia onion. Death, however, 
deprived him of his beloved wife, after ehe had borne 
bim three daughters, of whom Margaret waa the 
eldest, and then a son, all of whom were of tender 
age at the period of her demise. 

Upon their marrisge, the young couple had taken 
a house in Bucklersbnry, and here their children were 
bora ; but afterwards, and probably about the time 
of their father's return from his miscdon to Brnge^ 
he parchased Crosby Place, a mansion more in keep- 
ing with his fortunes, which were then steadily in 
the ascendant. In 1S16, when Margaret was about 
eight years old, he was appointed one of the privy 
oonncillora of the sovereign, and the follDwing year 
received the dignity of Mnater of the Bequests. Tho 
before-named journey to Bruges formed the groand- 
work of his famouB work, thef Utopia." In the prefiaoe 
the following remarks occur, which g^ve a very fiut 
idea of hia domestic life, and tlie description of home 
his daughters were likely to eujoy : — 

" Whilst," says Sir Thomas, " I daily either plead 
ether men's causey or hear them sometimes as an 
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arbiter, otherwhiles as a judge ; vhilat tliis man I 
visit for friendBhip, another for buedness ; and whilst I 
busy m^Belf abroad about other men's matters all the 
whole daj, I leave do time for myself; that is, for 
Btady. For vhen I come home, X must discourse 
with my wife, chat with my children, speak with my 
servants ; and seeing this most needs be done, I 
number it amongst my aSdrs ; and needful they are, 
unlese one will be a stranger in his own house ; for 
ve moat endeavour to be af&ble arnil pleasing unto 
those whom either nature, chance, or choice bath made 
oar companions ; but with such measure, it must be 
done, that we do not mar them with afiability, or 
make them of servants onr masters, by too much 
gentle entreaty and-favour. - "Whilst these things are 
doing, a day, a month, a year passeth. When, then, 
can I find any time to write 1 for I have not yet 
spoken of the time that is spent in eating and sleep- 
ing, vthich things alone bereave most men of half 
their life. As for me, I get only that spare time 
which I steal &om my meat and sleep, which, because 
it is but small, I proceed slowly j yet, it being some- 
what, I have now, at the length, prevailed so maob, 
as I have finished, and sent unto you Peter, my 
Utopia." 

The next move Sir Thomas made was to the honse 
at Chelsea; and here, unconscious of the fatali^ 
hanging over him, he hoped to pass the remainder 
of hia days. Ab this time he had formed a second 
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mamAge with a lady named Alice Middleton, a 
widow, some years older than himself; and in so 
doing, he had poarably his children's weltare princi- 
pallj in view. A large portion of time wag now 
devoted to. their improvement ; and if he did not 
poutively take upon himself the reaponmbility of 
their edacation, he supervised so constantly the 
. teaching of the excellent tutors he provided, that it 
is not surpriaing they imbibed his habits of tbdught, 
and grew to be worthy followers of the high example 
he afforded them. 

The two tdstere of Mai^ret More, Elizabeth and 
Oeoilia, shared with herself the talents and tastes of 
their &ther ; but their brother John, who was the 
youngest of the &mily, was also the leaat-gifted by 
nature. While his nstera were studying Plato, and 
composing Latin epistles, he was performing all Idnds 
of mischievous pranks, and seeHiig amusement in 
every possible shape that presented itseli This was 
the occasion of Sir Thomas's remark, " that the mother 
of his girls, not content with them, desired ardently 
to have a boy, and was a^ last given one who meant 
to remtun a boy as long as he lived." 

Of the interesting trio, the eldest daughter appears 
to have possessed at once the superior talents and the 
moat attractive manners. " She was," says her bio- 
grapher, "to Sir Thomas More what TuUia was to 
Cioero, — his delight and comfort." Early she became 
proficient in Greek and Latin ; thus qualifying herself 
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if not for a sharer in his studies, at least for an intel- 
ligent companion. Cardinal Pole was bo impressed 
hy the elegance of her style in I^tin writing, that 
some difficulty was expemnced in persaading him it 
was the production of a woman's p«n. She wrote two 
declamationB in Euglish, which her father, by way of 
exercise, proposed to her to turn into Latin. He 
made a translation at the same time she did hers, and 
apon comparing them, it was found difficult to deter- 
mine which of the two was the best as well as most 
elegant version. 

In languages. Dr. Clement and Mr. Ounnel were 
Margaret's instructors j bat the arts and sciences were 
by no means forgotten, and to assist her in overoomiog 
the difficulties of these, such teachers as were espe- 
cially qualified were ^ven her. Sir Thomas was a 
deroted admirer of music, and encouraged his chil- 
dreo in its exeroise. This was one of their &voanto 
cecreatious when the more serious study of theology 
and phydcs, especially recommended by her father, 
left Mai^^aret at leisure for lighter occapationa. 

It was Sir Thomas Mote's custom to go into the 
chapel eveiy morning with his &mUy, and remain 
there while not only the ordinary prayers were read, 
but the Fsalma and litany. The same duty was 
oheerred at the dose of the day, when the Collects 
were added to the Fsalms, &o. The whole of every 
Friday he devoted to his reUj^ooB exeraise& While 
the &inlly dined, stnne person read aloud, always from 
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a profitable, often from a religioua book. We may 
cosceive, ia a houBehold thus ably regulated, -what 
must have been tbe bappineas and conteiitnient of tbe 
inmates. ' Perhaps no better idea may be oooveyod of 
tbe patriarcbal simplicity wbicb perpetually reigaed 
there, calmiAating the excellence that characterized 
it, than in the ^roids of Erosmu^ whicli we here 
transcribe : — 

" More," he writes, in a letter addressed to an inti- 
mate friend, " has built near London, on the banks of 
the Thames, a oommodions house, where he cooversea 
affably with his femily, consisting of bis wife, his 
son and danghter-in-law, his three danghtera and their 
hosbands, with eleven grandchildren. There is no 
man living so fond of his ohildreo, or who possesses a 
more' excellent temper. Yon would call his house tbe 
academy of Plato. But I should rather do it an injury 
by such a comparison. It is rather a school of Chris- 
tian goodness, in which piety, virtue, and the liberal 
sciences, are studied by eveiy individual of the &mily. 
No wrangling or intemperate language ia heard ; no 
one is idle ; the discipline of the household is courtesy 
and benevolence, and every one performs bis duties 
with cheerfulness and alacrity." 

This opinion is valuable as being, not that of ao 
ordinary visitor upon high days and holidays when 
everybody donned their company manners with the 
festival dotbing, but the result of the observation of « - 
constant guest, and one before whom it was highly 
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impnabable that the amaUest concealment vould ever 
be practised. 

Illnatrious in every point of view was Sir Thomas 
More : refined of speech, playful ot vit, erudite u 
magnanimous, and firmly devoted to the stern path 
of rectitude, while hia heart acknowledged with 
feminiae impreswonability every impnlae of tender* 
ueas, it is not astonisliing to observe the mixture of 
respect and love, — little short of adoration, — borne 
him by hia &mily. Eraamus, Colet, Linacre, Grooyn, 
Latimer, Tonatal, Lily, Pole, and Fisher, were his 
intimate friends, and the constant associates of his 
daughters. Erasmus seems to have been the moat 
valued among these interesting names. In several 
letters to Margaret, we find . him praiung hec as a 
woman famous not only for piety and virtue, but' for 
true and solid learning. He it was who gave to her 
the title irf "BrUatt/nke D«aug^ the honour or glory 
of Britain, — a compliment which, coming from bim, 
she raust have very highly appreciated. 

For filial love, it seems to have been bereditaiy, aa 
one fact tdone goes lar to prove. Sir Thomas, himself 
at the time Lord Chancellor of England^^ysea to stop 
every morning on his way to Westminster, and going 
into the King's Bench, of which hia &ther was judge, 
to kneel, and ask the old man's blessing before going 
to sit in Chancery. The attribute-, more or less 
existent in every member of the Chancellor's &mily, 
shone most brilliantly in the eldest child ; in fact, viaa 
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the moving Epriog of her charaoter. Snch love as Has 
father and daughter bore each other, caa scutcdy 
be conceived in these days of lufcewonnness and in- 
gratitude to the authors of our being, and the girera 
of all the earthly comfort and happiness we enjoy. 
What can form a more ptunfol contrast than their 
intercourse, which, sublimated by holy love, was distin- 
guished by its courteous tcademess, with the rough, 
ill-bred independence too often exhibited by the 
young towards the old in our dsyl It was proved 
in the sequel that she whom he cherished was worthy 
the rich treasure of such parental confidence. 

When Margaret was about nineteen, she was at- 
tacked by an epidemic of a Iiighly dangerous character, 
termed the sweating sickness. It bad appeared first 
in England at the end of the previous century, and 
broke out at intervals up to the year 1528, when it 
happily oeased. This malady it was, which, in the 
June of that year, caused a panic even to stout-hearted 
Wolsey, and so aiTected the king, as to induce him, in 
great alarm for the health of his soul, engendered by 
that for the body, to patch up a temporary reconcilia- 
tion with the injured Catharine, and send off Anne 
Boleyn to Hever Castle, where, as it happened, both 
herself and her father feU ill from the same pesti- 
lence within a few days. Margaret More had a narrow 
escape of her life. She lay for many days so danger- 
ously ill, that the phy^ciana gave Lttle hope to her 
fdSioted' relatives. The only chance of reoovery was 
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to keep vp a oonBtaiit sudorific aotdon, and to prevent 
the patient &om sleep at the critical period. Nothing 
can be more touching than the account given of the 
Other's tearful anxiety during this terrible illness. 
Eret; moment snatched from attendance at the in- 
▼alid's beddde, was spent by him in fervent prayer. 
His Bolidtations were gradonsly answered ; Mai^atet 
recovered ; lived to prove a iaithfol t^ild to so Mth- 
fill a parent, and to administer the beat earthly oon- 
aolations that noble heart could receive, in the hour 
of imprisons) en t, and in the bitterness of death. 

All Sir ^omas More's children were married early, 
but Ma^iaret first, who must have become Mrs. Roper 
shortly after her recovery from the epidemic, and 
when she was in her twentieth year. There was 
scarcely more than a year's difierence in age between 
the sisters respectively. Elieabeth married John 
Dancey, and Cecilia, Giles Heron; and the hns- 
'bands of all three were fitting matches in point of 
birth. The only child of Mrs. More also, Margaret 
Middleton, who was about the age of her mother's 
stepdaughters, married near the same time. So fer 
from causing conflicting interests, these marriages 
seem to have enhanced the harmony and content- 
meat of the household. All lived with Sir Thomas, 
• at Ohelsea ; nor did the new ties they had formed 
abate an iota of the devotion experienced towards 
him by his entire family. Besides these, there was a 
poor relation of the More family, brought up from a 
f2 
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cUtd among tiwm, another Margaret — mankd Beveral 
years after to their tutor, Dr. John Clement, — ^bom in 
the same year as our heroine. This young lady aeeme 
to have been regarded in the light of a beloved child, 
and worthy the benefits conferred upon her. It is 
a atriking illuBtration of the peculiar temperameuti 
and happy aystem of education of Sir Thomas, that 
all these young jvomeu became noted for possessing, in 
a high degree, those characteristics which most nearly 
approximate perfection in the feminine nature, wlule 
they were eminent, even in those days of learning, for 
a lore seldom attained by members of their own sex. 
Surely, this ought to be a sufficient answer to those 
narrow intelleots who maintain acholarly coltivationi 
incompatible with the gentler attributes of wcaaan. 
So true it is, that 

"The woman'! cause ia tnui's ; the^ riae or dnk 

Together. 

He gains In sweetiieBS ani in moral height 

She meiiUl breadth.nor faiU in childwerd care ; 

Nor losing childlilie in the larger mind. 

Till Kt the last ehe set hersulf to m»D, 

Like perfect music nnto noble words." 

The peaceful calm which reigned over the house at 
Chelsea, was soon to be di^elled. Upon the disgrace 
of Wolaey, the favour of the fickle monarch, Henry 
VIII., fixed upon Sir Thomas More, and most reluct- 
antly did he accept the high office of '•Lord Chancellor, 
DOW forced upon him. The cardinal had never been a 
fiirouiite with his successor j but the same courteous 
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spirit had always been exemplified by the latter, ereii 
when hia sentiments Iiad oansed him to be moat ia 
oppoution. To the foresight and penetration of Sir 
Thomas More, the dignity offered him only presented 
a dangerous and eqaivocal aspect. It is more than 
probable be mentally predicted the resolt of the step 
circamstances now dictated ; nor does it appear that 
he was at any time dazzled by a condescending &uni- 
liarity, which, to one who read the character of his 
royal patron as be did, could have presented no cause 
for pride or triumph. 

The honour thus "throat upon the unwilling 
shoulders" of her &tber, withdrew Margaret more 
than she bad been ever before, from the companion- 
ship and teaching abe bo highly appreciated. Her 
children, dear as they were, formed no substitute 
for the loss of the one who was equally missed 
by her husband and herselt During the period 
which follows, the courageons endurance of this 
noble-hearted woman was probably called into hourly 
action. The mind of her father was oppressed by 
business, or distracted by the responaibilitiea of power. 
In the, solitude of her home, whilst educating her 
children or studying her father's fiivuurite authors, 
she was insensibly maturing the heroic spirit which, 
later on, exemplified itself; but the process was a 
pfunfnl cue, — the more bo, that Sir Thomas's confi- 
dence had, doubtless, foreshadowed to her the end > 

The new queen, Anne Boleyn, who had already 
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oompBBsed the down&ll of Wolsey, was to prove the 
iniitnimetit of the preieat chtmceUor'i desCruction. 
Too Binoeie for a courtier, too much iufiuenoed hy 
coovictiou to retain office when ability to Berve his 
cotmtrr waa withdrawn, in a word, prefeniog in- 
tegritj to place, Sir Thomas More, after expreBaiog 
hia disapprobation of the king's oondact relatlTe to 
his repudiated wife, the unfortunate Catharine, de- 
clared hia intention of resigning the chancel lomhipi 
Henry, whose regard for hia &ithfal minister had 
yet some Titality, combated strongly this resolo- 
tion ; bnt More, nrging that he waa growing old, 
and had need of repose, prevailed at last, and re- 
tired from oonrt in the May of the year 1532, with- 
drawing to the quiet home he had long ughed for, 
and to the daughter who was its chief ornament and 
his purest oonsolation. 

An interesting account is given of the words nsed 
by the master of the hitherto happy and united house- 
hold, upon his return to Ohelsea, and when the dis- 
covery had to be made that be, who had also beea 
ever a liberal patron, a refined Mncenas, oould no 
longer support the heavy outlay of such an establish- 
ment. Sir Thomas, living under the same roof, and 
in the midst of his family, the expenses of which be 
had hitherto defrayed from his revenue knew not 
how, on the resignation of bis office, to support the 
idea of a separation from them. Having assembled 
his obildrea bother, he advised with them r«^ieet< 
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ing the meaBures wluoh it would be neoesmij to 
pursue ; and, wUle tliey listened to bim in mourn- 
ful and reapeotful ailenoe, thus addressed them : — 
"I have been brought up at Oxford, at an inn of 
Chancery, at Lincoln's Inn, and in the king's »x»urt 
inta the lowest degree to the highest ; and yet have 
J, in yearly revenues, at this present time, little left 
me above one hundred pounds a year. I^ therefore, 
we continue to live together, we ipust all become con- 
tributors. But my counsel is, that we descend not to 
the lowest fare first ; we will not yet comply with 
Oxford fare, nor that of N'ew Inn ; but we wilt begin 
with Lincoln's Inn diet, where many persons of dis- 
tinction live very agreeably. And should we find 
ourselves incapacitated from living thus the firat 
year, we will, the nex^ conform ourselves to that 
of Oxford. Should our purses not even allow us 
that, we may afterwards, with bag and wallet, go 
and b^ together, hoping that, for pity, some good 
people will give na their charity j and at every man's 
door we will sing a Saive regina, whereby we shall 
Btill keep company and be merry together." 

This year was a sad one for the More family in 
several ways. One of their griefs was the Seatk of 
Sir John, the grandfather of Margaret, wluy^as 
beloved by them all, and whose loss was especially 
severe to hia son, the ex-lord-chanc«Ilor. A very 
brief interval elapsed, when, refuung to take the oath 
of supremacy. Sir Thomas was warned by his friends, 
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who Bpeedilj found their fears bat too well foanded. 
He waa sent to the Tower, as a means of forcing him 
into the required concession. We con form a faint 
idea, from the attacbment already depicted between 
the parties, of the agony of this separation. It waa 
in the lovely spring time, when everything in nature 
teemed with promise, that the di^rk cloud fell upon 
that house ; the bright face, which had been the 
Bonroe of Bonahine throughout if^ was withdrawn, and 
the idolized parent dragged away, never to he ^ain 
restored ! 

Twelve weary months Sir Thomaa lay in prison, — 
twelve weaiy months his eldest and best-beloved child 
wore out a burdensome existence of suspenEC and pain. 
It will be scarcely supposed that Margaret wonld 
relax her efibrts to obtain an interview with the 
prisoner until that object had been accomplished ; 
and, at length, in consequence of incessant impor- 
tunity, she prevailed. Poignant had been her grie^ 
but, upon admission to his prison, she was shocked 
yet more deeply by the discovery of the state of desti- 
tution to which the royal tyrant had consigned his 
former favourite. 

It is BEud, that when Sir Thomas More was first 
conveyed in cnstody to the Tower, he gave to the 
porter — who, in accordance with an established onatom, 
demanded as bla fee, the cloak or uppermost garment 
he wore— his cap, saying, "That is my uppermost 
garment. I would, for your sake, Mend, it were of 
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greater valua" This remark Beems to declare hb con- 
viction that, once an inmate of the terrible Btmcture, 
no farther occasion wouid be given him for a covering 
for his head ; it said, " I shall never iaane hence agun 
— I shall die kere," with sad significance. Too well 
founded. was the involuntary prediction. This world 
was st an end fot him ; there was no going forth 
more, except to pass the threshold of another ! 

The bishop of Rochester, one of More'a dearest 
friends, had been incarcerated near the same time, on 
account of similar contumacy. So entreaty nor threat 
could induce these men to waive the conscientious 
scruples they entertained ; neither would acknowledge 
the king's EHpremacy. Bishop Fish«:'s case waa more 
distressing, in one sense, even than that of his friend, 
for he was a more aged man, between seventy and 
eighty years old ; indeed, even Henry Hmself, heart- 
less as be was, might have been thought capable of 
extendiog some compassionate solicitude to a prisoner 
BO entitled to pity and respect. His sufferings were a 
transcript of those of Sir Thomas More, and we may 
judge of them by an extract from a letter written 
by the" bishop, from his prison in the " Bell Tower," to 
Cromwell ; — " Furthennore, I beseech you to be good 
master in my nece^ity ; for 1 have neither shirt nor 
Boit, nor yet other clothes that are necessary for me 
to wear, but that be ragged Mid rent too shamefully. 
Notwithstanding, I might easily suffer that, if they 
would keep my body warm. But my diet also, God 
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kaowetb hov slender it is at many times. And now 
in mine age, my atomadi may not away with but a 
few kinds of meats, which if I want, I decay forth- 
with." This learned and venerable man, the fnend of 
Henry in bis earliest years, the firm adherent of bis 
father, and the counsellor tecemmended on her death- 
bed bj the countess of Biclimond to her royal grand- 
BOB, — this man, when attainted of misprision of treason 
for refusing the oaths, was thrown into a dungeon, 
and left in sickneaa and suffering, without sufficient 
clothing, and all but in want of sustenance ! 'Wa 
doubt whether Tiberius, Nero, or Caligula famished a 
worae instance than Henry did of rancorous tyranny, 
That More was relieved from a condition altogether as 
miserable, was mainly owing to the "filial heroism" 
of his beloved daughter. 

Once admitted to his presence, Margaret employed 
the precious moments in urging her father to oppose 
the king's will no longe)^ but to save the saorifioe of a 
life so dear to them ^1, by coucessioii. She herself 
"less tenacious, or less Idgoted," had takeo the oath, 
but with the following reservation, " as far as would 
stand with the law of God." Arguments, entreaties, 
and even tears failed, however, to shake the deter- 
mination and constancy of the prisoner ; and Margaret, 
with a heavy heart, left him, and returned home. 

" What think you, my most dear father," she 
writeE^ " comforts us, in this your absence, at Chelsea i 
Surely, the remembrance of your manner of life 
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some connsels, your ezamplea of virtue ; of which 
there ia hope that thej do not only persevere with 
yoQ, bat that they are, by God'a grace, much more 
increased." During the year of Sir Thomas More's 
impiisoument, all that oould be done was done by 
Margaret to aUevJate bis confinement, and solace both 
in their Bcparation. Letters passed constantly between 
them, many of which have been preserved, and serve 
forcibly to illustrate the tender affection aatMOsting 
between these two noble hearts. " There is nothing 
more aweet nnto me than thyself mj dearest 
danghter, — thee especially, whom virtue and learning 
have made most dear unto me," writes the prisoner 
from hia desolate dungeon ; and Margaret responds 
with no less devotion, exhorting him to " accom- 
modate himself to the king's pleasure," as the only 
means of preserving to his children, the object of 
their veneration and love. 

That terrible twelvemonth passed all too rapidly. 
In the May of the year 1535, the trial of 8ir Thomas 
More came on ; upon the 22nd of June, in that 
"same year of blood," Kshop Fisher was dragged 
to execution ; and early on the €th of the following 
month, intimation was g^ven to his friend and fellow- 
prisoner, that "be was to die before nine in the 
morning of the very day." Whan Sir Thomas 
Pope, More's " singular good fiiend," who brought 
the intelligence, had departed, the condemned rose 
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and began to prepare with alacrity for hia execution. 
Death must have been welcome to the worn and 
heart-broken captive, — emancipation &oni the dreary 
honrBj)as3ed within those meUncholy walls, where he 
waa not only deprived of the Hociety of a single 
member of his family, but reatricted in the use of pen, 
paper, and ink, and above all, books, the refresh- 
ment, if not the very nutriment, of his daily life, 
liiob, the ling's infamous solicitor, no fiiend of Sir 
Thomas, had fetched them all away, and probably 
delighted in the refinement of cruelty afforded him 
by the task. The last letter to Margaret, the farewell 
outpouring of hope, and the aspiration after "perfect 
freedom," — that beautiful discourse of peace and good- 
will to man, of exhortation and blessing to herself 
had been traced with a piece of charcoal upon some 
scraps of paper, mercifully left in his way for the 
purpose by George, the lieutenant's servant. 

A. few days before, he had passed under the dreary 
portal of the Tower to his trial ; he had appeared as 
a traitor in the same court where he used to sit in 
judgment, his brown hair changed to sOver, his form 
and countenance emaciated, supporting himself with 
difiSculty upon a staff; to such premature decrepitude 
had his enemies reduced him 1 The draught of 
despair had been nearly Srained that day ; but the 
dregs of it were reserved for the moment which 
witnessed not his condemnation, but a scene which 
shortly followed it — ^the saverest trial of hia whole 
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life; after which, the bitterness of death was in- 
deed past. "As he moved from the bar, his sou 
rashei^ through the hall, fell upoa his k'nees, and 
begged hia blessing ; " but upon reaching the Tower 
vb&tt, bis "dear daughter, Margaret Goper, forced 
ber tretj through the officers and halberdiers that 
surrounded him, clasped him around the neck, and 
sobbed aloud. Sir Thomas consoled her, and she 
collected aufficieut power to bid him farewell for ever; 
but as her father moved on, she again rushed through 
the crowds, and threw herself upon his neck. Here " 
the strength, not "the weakness, of nature overcame 
him, and he wept as he repeated his blessing, and 
again uttered his Christian consolation. The people 
wept too ; and his guards were so much aSected, that 
they could hardlj' summon up resolution to separate 
the fitther and daughter I " The noble victim was 
.Qnce more to pass forth, and this time the old spirit 
of calm fortitude forsook bim not for a moment ; 
there was a flush upon bis faded cheek, a lustre in his 
eye, long quenched, but now flashing up afresh, a gleam 
of the old wit-sparkle in the words he addressed to 
those around him. 

When informed of the king's "clemency " (1) in 
commuting his sentence &om " hanging, drawing, and 
quartering " to simple decapitation, he said, " God pre- 
serve all my friends from such rojal fiivours ! " He rose 
calmly, and apparelled himself for the last scene which 
was BO shortly to be enacted. One request only did 
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he make, and this again had reference to ber Tcbo, erer 
since the death of her mother, seems to have been for 
bim the moat valaable poBsesaion, the dearesIT conso- 
lation the world afforded. " Let Margaret be allowed 
the liberty of being present j permit my child's eyee 
to see the lost of her father," he pleaded. So long as 
life remained, it was a bleHsing inexpresuhle to think 
that that true heart waa beating near his own, that 
the prayers of those pure lips he had taught to lisp 
their first childish petitioDi^ were uniting with his^ 
and floating around him. as he passed the dread portal, 
through which even her tried affectitm oonldin no 
other shape accompany him 1 

Ah usual on such occasions, the headsman demanded 
pardon of the victim before proceeding to the fiilfil- 
ment of his odious vocation. He received for reply, 
that he would that day confer upon Sir Thomas More 
the greatest' &.vour in the power of man to give. 
" Strike not awry," was smilingly added, " for the sake 
and credit of thy profesdou ; bat hold, until I remove 
my beard, for that, at least, has never committed any 
treason." After dedating, in a clear voice, that he 
died a Mthful subject and a true Catholic, this great 
man calmly laid hie head upon the block, and in a 
moment more bad ceased to exist, for at one stroke it 
was severed &om the body. 

When Margaret had visited her father in the Tower, 
he had demanded how Anne Boleyn, the proximate 
author of all his misfortunes, did. She replied, " that the 
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queen had never been better. If othing waa thought of 
at court but dancing and Hporting." " Never better, 
you BBj, Meg," he rejoined sadly. " Alas ! it pitietb 
me to think into what misery, poor soul, she will 
shortly ooma These dances of hers will prove such 
dances, as with them she will spura our heads off like 
footballs ; but it will not be long ere her head will 
dance the like dance." The aoooant of More'e execu- 
tion being brought to the king as he sat " playing at 
tables" with the queen, the oonscience, hardened as it 
was by cnme, of the royal profligate, showed yet some 
signs of discomposnre, and saying to Anne, " Thou art 
the cause of this man's death 1 " ho hastily withdrew, 
to shut himself within the solitude of bis chamber. 
Even then the fulfilment of the prediction was on the 
horizon of events I " How prophetically he spoke these 
words," says that grandson of More who became hts 
biographer, " was proved by the sequel of the tragedy." 
Another year bad not reached its expiration, before 
the barge of the queen retraced the way &om Green- 
wieb to the Tower, and this time she passed beneath 
a different entrauce to that whence she had formerly 
issued, in all the pride of bridal state. It is recorded, 
that, passing beneath the somIn% shadow of the 
" Traitor's Cfate," Anne, looking np with horror de- 
picted upon her fair pale features, sank upon her 
knees, and again reiteratang her innocence of the 
chaises imputed to her, called ux>oo Heaven for 
help and succour. In that bitter moment, and after- 
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vardB, in the yet more terrible one, when kneeling, 
witb steadfoat eyes £sed on her executioner, she met 
the same late, it is but too prob&Ue the form of the 
man murdered, if not by her actual, at least by her 
indirect means, seemed to hover before her, aad 
share, with the memory of the supplanted Catha- 
rine, that royal mistress to whom he had been faith- 
ful, even unto death, in the mission of reproach and 
retribution. 

The sacrifice of Sir Thomas More was oonsummated 
on a fine summer morning : we may fancy tb« sad 
mockery of nature's brightest and loveliest hues spread- 
ing over that dear old Chelsea garden, upon the &tal 
day, to the heart-broken family of the victim. What 
agonies of mind must have been endnred by the de- 
voted Margaret and ber wstets ; by William Roper, 
scarcely less attached than herself to the noble father 
of his '^rife 1 In the very extremity of her grief, how- 
ever, the favourite daughter preserved that endurance 
and coDstancy of purpose which had, probably, been 
one of the principal charms which knit her to her 
father's breast She was determined his remains 
should find the resting-place which he had himself 
destined, and where an epitaph by his own hand, was 
already placed in the chancel of the church, near thdr 
quiet home. By her unwearied care and exertion, 
the victim's body was interred, first in the chapel of 
St. Peter's ad Tincula, in the Tower, and afterwarda, 
when opportunity served, brought to the church at 
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Kyme's " lalmur and suit." If bo, tnily d!d she realize 
the Savionr'a prediction, that Hia followers' foes 
should be thoae of their own households. She was 
detained hy her judges about five hours, and theu con- 
veyed away in the custody of the clerk of the Council, 
to the hoQse of Lady Garnish. On the following day, 
she was again brought up for interrogation, and, 
failing other means to elicit something to her disad- 
vantage, the bishop of Winchester deured to speak with 
her alone. This she refused. They asked, whyl - 
" In the month of two or three witnesses every matter 
should stand," she replied, "after Christ's and Paul's 
doctrine." Again she was dismissed. " So went I 
to my lady's again j " " but on the Sunday she was," 
she goes on to tell us, "sore sick, thinking no less 
than to die ; therefore I desired to speak with 
Latimer, It would not be. Then was I sent to 
Newgate in my extremity of sickness, for in all my 
life afore was I never in such pain. Thus the Ixird 
strengthen you in the truth. Pray, pray, pray!" 
This touching faith in the efficacy of prayer, shows 
how bitterly the future martyr had been tried. lu 
Newgate she employed herself prohibited from any 
intercourse with her friends, in holy meditations and 
appeals to the supporting hand of the Almighty. Her 
purpose never was shaken, and she constantly fortified 
her reeolation to endare the coming trial of her 
principles. On the 23rd, one of her relatives, Mr, 
Brittiun, who had la vain offered bail for her re- 
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appearance, Tiailed her, and finding the condition she 

was in, urged it bo fordbty that he obtained permission 

to become, with a Mr. Sjolman, of Gray's Inn, her 

surety. 

But ehe was within a very short period again ap- 
prehended, and summoned before the King's Council, 
when, being found &till impracticable, she was re- 
manded to Newgate, and shortly after sent thence 
to the Tower, where a final attempt was made to 
procure a deposition fatal to Lady SuSblk, Lady 
Herbert, and the queen, but without effect. " They 
asked me of my lady of Suffolk, my lady of Sussex, 
my lady of Hertford, my Lady Denny, and my 
Lady Fitzwilliams. I said that if I ehonld pro- 
nounce anything against them, I were not able to 
prove it," 

In Newgate, Anne's spirits \&d sustained her 
nobly. " Neither," she wrote, " do I wish death, 
nor yet fear his might. I am as merry as one that 
is bound towards heaven." In the Tower, gleams 
of brightness from abore, irradiated the dreary 
walls of her prison, and strength, not of earth, 
animated her delicate frame. The fierce Wriothes- 
ley ha^g prooui'ed a royal order, to proceed to 
the horrible extremity of the torture in Anne's 
case, this disgraceful expedient was not only 
carried into execution in his presence, but — to his 
lasting condemnation — by his very hands. The lieu- 
tenant of the Tower, horror-struck at the fiendish 
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;au are about to agn with in«, ndmonisbing eaob of 70D to 
rsmsmber t!ia compolaiaD, Tiolence, and coDBtruDt employed 
against me upon the matter of this said marriage. 

(Signed) "Jeakni dii Navabb^ 
"S. D'Abbob, 
"Fbanceb Navabio, 
" Abnauld DoquisaB." 

Although this docnmeut ia said to have been both 
dictated and written by the princess, it seems pro- 
bable she was assured of her tkthet's secret appro- 
bation of her rebellion, if not actuatly ^ded by his 
advice in the course she pursued. Some deeper reasoD 
for this detenained resistance appears to have existed 
than the mere contumacy of a child ; though, bearing 
in mind Jeanne's subsequent conduct, it is quite 
possible that an antipathy might at this early period 
have been engendered, so decided ss to justify her 
disobedience, where the happiness of her whole life 
was at stake. Had the duke been a Roman CatholiCj 
we might have imagined religious scruples bad some 
influence j but he, like Marguerite of Navarre, pro- 
fessed the tenets of the reformed faith. Jeanne her- 
self had been brought up a Eomauist j but we confess 
it seems to us po^ble she bad long privately deter- 
mined to profess the religion of her mother whenever 
opportunity offered. In any case, religion does not 
seem to have entered into her objections, nor can the 
nature of them, beyond the personal dislike she 
avowed, be determined. - 

Finding Ibe king treated her opposition as childish. 
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and insisted upon the immediate aocomplishment of 
ier public betrothal, Jeanne calmly prepared to 
accompanj her mother to Chfltellcrault, contenting 
herself with concocting' a second memorial, which, 
lite the first, waa properly witnessed, and left in 
safe custody until it should be required. This paper 
similarly declared that only under violence would the 
"pretended betrothal" take place, and that she hoped, 
" by God's help," the present document would one day 
avail her " to set aside such compulsory nuptials." 

Ear from being dazzled by the splendour and im- 
portance which invested her upon her arrival, or vom 
oat by the commands and persuasions she met on all 
sides, the unwilling bride persevered up to the last 
moment in the opposition she had so boldly com- 
menced. The marriage ceremony was, however, de- 
spite all, performed ; nor did the refusal voluntarily 
to walk to the altar, avail, when, complaining of 
indisposition and the weight of her ornaments, the 
childish figure remained immovable, thereby exciting 
the great vexation of the French monarch. " The 
bride," says Brant3me, " being led to church, covered 
with gold and jewels, sank under the weight of her 
robes. Francis, observing her unable to proceed, 
commanded the constable of Montmorentn to bear 
her in his arms." In this manner she reached the 
chapeL A grand ball, banquets, jousts, and pageants, 
followed the ceremony ; such brilliancy characterizing 
all, that the festivities vere talked of, as the most 
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memorable event of tte time. " Lea noces salves " 
(so called from the salt-tax, which was levied hy the 
CrowQ to liquidate the expenses contracted in their 
celebration) were Mgnalized by tonraamenta and 
pageants, as well during the night as day, for the 
space of more than a week. " Lists were conetracted, 
in which the joustinga continued by torchlight, a 
thing never before heard of in France." When these 
amusements were finished, the duke of Cleves paid 
hia acUeux to hia yonng dncheaa, and reaigning her 
to the castody of her mother, " until auch time aa she 
should have attuned snitable years to fiilfil the con- 
jiigal engagements she had contracted," departed to 
proeeonte the war against the emperor, while Jeanne 
accompanied her parenta to Pan, in S^tlij the capital 
of their kingdom. , - ■.!■ 

Whether or no her daaghter*s sentiments had been 
hitherto nniijflnenced by Marguerite of Navarre, it 
is certain ahe soon exhibited a decided leaning to the 
Lutheran church. During the happy period of her 
retreat with the natnral protectors of her girlhood, 
, she daily conversed with the reformera, then refugees 
in B6am, and studied the Soriptares with her theo- 
logical preceptors, aa wdl as under the guidance of 
her mother. The teaching of the latter corrected the 
natural failings of her temper and dispomtion ; nor did 
the lessons she then rec«ved, uded by the example 
of that accomplished princess, the patroness (^ re- 
finement and learning the friend of all who were 
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destitute and oppressed, ever lose their influeoce over 
her mind. 

It wEm destined that the marriage, so hateful to the 
jouug beiiess of Kavarre, shoald never be concluded. 
After a terrible fright, from the arrival of Cardinal du 
Bellaj to conduct her to meet her bridegroom at 
Aix-la-Cfaapelle, and her performance of-a part of the 
journey in accordance vith nothing short of absolute 
necessity, ahe'had the happiness to receive tidings, on 
reaching the city of Soissons, which set further appre- 
hensions at rest - In the middle of the night a messeuger 
arrived; with instructions from the king of France, 
to put a termination to the inauspidous nuptials he 
had BO warmly set on foot. The abject concessions of 
the intended bridegroom to the emperor of Germany, 
had BO disgusted Francis, that he swore no vassal o£ 
that empire " ahbuld- receive investiture of a fief ap- 
pertaining to the French crown ; " aud he desired his 
niece might bo forthwith taken to Fohtainebleau, 
to remain under the- protection of the queen of 
France, uutll she should be pronounced, by the voice 
of £ome, free to bestow her hand and her heritt^ 
elsewhere. 

This was accomplished with but little delay. The 
eSbrte of the king Vere now as vehement to annul, as 
they had formerly been to bind, and as the duke of 
Cleves warmly seconded the endeavour to release him- 
self from what must have been a veiy unpromi^g 
engagement, no difficulty arose, and the princess was 
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left at liberty to form another more in accordance with 
her isclioationa 

Shortly after this period, Fraacia I. died, and 
Heniy II. ascended the throne, with Catharine ,de 
Medioi, a princess against whom Jeanne d'Albret wsa 
destined to wage a life-long contest. Upon these 
events, the latter retired to B6am, and remained in 
attendance upon her mother, to whom she was ten- 
derly attached, and whose enfeebled health seemed at 
this time to present some alarming indications, which 
she did not long after survive, until summoned again 
to court some months alter. 

The &ct was, lovers were coming from &r and near 
in the \ope of securing the hand of Jeann§, and 
among them Philip of Spun, now- that he had lost 
his first consort, again urged preteusiona, which were 
as repugnant to the young king Henry IL as they liad 
been to his fether. She was, therefore, desired to repair 
without delay to Fontaineblean, where, as it provect an 
admirer awaited her, whose addresses were destined 
to bo fatally sucoessfnl. ■ 

AtMoulins, in theOctoberof the year 15i8, Jeanne 
d'Albret was a second time married, to Antoine de 
Bourbon, duke de Tendflme. "No two characters" 
(says the authoress of some interesting volumes, re- 
cently published,* upon the life "of our heroine) " could 
present a greater contrast than those of Dnke Antoine 
and his consort ; the duchess, noble-minded, unselfish, 
'MissFreer, "Ufeot J«aDDed'Albi«t." 
I 2 

"A- 
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- and acting always from principle, hovever great th« 
ptun of Belf-denial j Autoine, gay, Inxgriou^ ever 
ready to make compromise with conscience, unstable, 
and pascuonate. While the duke feaated royally 
-with his boon companions, Jeanne, who inherited 
the literary tastes of her mother, laying aside the 
externals of her rank, devoted herself to the study 
of philosophy, theology, and history. The religiooa 
qnestions of the day — topics so hotly debated and as- 
sailed with scepticism so impious— occupied much of her 
leisure. Jeanne weighed and discussed these opinions 
with fearless independence j her mind partook of the 
severe tone which distinguished that of her grand- 
mother, Louise de Savoye, and at this period of her 
history, like that celebrated princess, it is to be feared 
that the duchess de Tend6me viewed the divisions 
agitating the Church, more as curious apeculationa for 
the student and politician, than as subjects of vital 
import, in the elucidation of which the well-being of 
all was involved The duke's dissipated hnbits, and 
the familiarity to which he condescended, were- very 
displeaung to hiu consort, and had the e^ct of in- 
creasing the dignified reserve of her manner. Yet 
Jeanne was tenderly attached to her husband, and 
had he possessed wisdom enongh to be guided by her 
penetration, his career might have been as prosperous 
as it proved the reverae." 

Daring the first five years of her union, Jeanne 
became the mother of two sons; but they both perished 
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during infancy. The firBt, from the circamstanoe of his 
having been confided to the care of Jeanne's former 
governess, now become old and rhenmatio, died from 
the effect of the stifling heat which she kept ap in 
her apartments ; and the second from the careleBsnesa of 
a nurse. In the latter case, tjie nurse and a gentleman 
of Henry of Navarre's household were playing with 
the infant prince, throwing him backwards and for- 
vards &om one to the other, when they carelessly 
permitted him to escape their grasp, and he fell on 
the marble steps, fracturing a rib, from which injury 
he died within a few days. 

The father of the daohesa, who had greeted the 
child with the greatest joy, as the fitture heir of his 
kingdom, reproached Jeanne so bitterly when this 
second misfortune took place, that the poor mother 
half forgot her grief, in horror at the blame he 
appeared to attach to her, as a neglectful protector 
of her children's lives. To pacify him, it was pro- 
mised she should repair to Fau whenever another 
child waa bom, so that her &ther might remove 
the entire management of the infant, from its biirth, 
from one he conradered unfit to fulfil her maternal 
duties. Poor Jeanne submitted to his conditions, 
though she thought them unjust and unmerited : she 
parted with her fiither in grief and anger ; for Heniy 
not only had thrown the entire blame of all upon her- 
self, bat declared his intention of marrying again, should 
a healthy grandson not soon make his appeaniaoe. 
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During some months, the duchess de VendSme 
lived in camp with her husband i and she proved 
herself, upon Beveral occaaious, a vorthy and clear- 
sighted adviser. At length, when again expecting 
to become a mother, she fulfilled her promise hj 
journeying to Pau, and, quitting Picardy, arrived 
there a fortnight and four days after, travelhng in 
a litter drawn by mules. The journey was a difficult 
one; but the solicitude and care of the king, her 
father, re-established her strength, and she was soon 
able to appear in public, charming thereby her future 
subjects, who were already warmly attached t^ her. 
We quote, from the same excellent authority as above, 
the following account of the somewhat peculiar 
drcumstauce attending the birth of the afterwards 
renowned Henri Quatre. 

" Meantime, Jeanne was not unmindful of the pro- 
ceedings of her Other's ambitious mistress, and of the 
latter's intrigues to bring forward her son, Jeanne 
often attempted to penetrate the secret of her father's 
will, much to the amusement of the king, who seemed 
to take pleasure in increasing her curio^ty and anxiety 
on the subject. One day, the duches%.being alone 
with her father in his cabinet, made eo$e allusion to 
the subject which so greatly occupied her tlwughta, 
expressing a desire to be informed what the king's 
testamentary injunctions were respecting his son. 
Hsnry rose, Bid opening a coffer, took therefrom a 
small gold box, having a chain attached to suspend 
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it from the neclc, aud showing it to the dnchess, he 
said, with a smile, ' Ma fille, you see thia box : well, 
it shall be your own, with my lest will, which it coa- 
taioB, provided that, when the paina of labour assail 
you, you will eing me a Gascon or a B6arnois song. 
I do not want a peevish girl or a drivelling boy ! ' 
The duchess laughed, but accepted the proposal The 
ting, thereupon, plaoed an old and faithful vaiet-de- 
chamhre, named Gotin, in the princess's wardrobe- 
chamber, ordering him to bring instant intelligence 
of the first symptoms of indisposition felt by his 
daughter. Early on the morning of the 13th of 
December, between the hours of one and two o'clock, 
the duchess de Yend6me felt that her delivery was at 
hand Futhful to her engagement, she ordered that 
Cotin might be informed, and sent with a summdha to 
King Henry. The king rose in haste, and proceeded 
to imi, his daughter. When Jeanne heard her fatfier's 
step approach, she commenced in a firm and clear 
voice the Bfamoise chanson, ' Kotre Dame du bout 
du pont, aidez-moi ft cette heure.' This ditty was 
popular throughout B^rn ; the Tirgiu invoked as 
' Notre Dame du boat du pont,' being a miraculous 
■image honoured as a Lucina, by the Btemoise matrons, 
and whose chapel was built at the extremity of the 
bridge crossing the river Gave, in the town of Pau. 
Jeanne, it is recorded, bravely sang on, omitting not 
one of the nnmherless verses of the song. She had 
scarcely made an end, when her son vas bom — the 
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future hero of Coutraa and d'Arquee — Henry lY., of 
illnstrions memory. . . . Transported with joy, King 
Henty received the babe," and when it was in his 
arms, " he approached the duchess, and, placing the gold 
box in her hand, exclaimed, * There, th&t is thine own, 
daughter; but,' continued the king, pointing to the 
in&nt, ' this ia mine 1 ' It is stated, however, that 
Henry mischievously withheld from the duchess tfae 
key of the golden box ; therefore, though she possessed 
the much-desired docameut, Jeanne, being still tanta- 
lized by her desire to peruse it, felt much disconcerted 
at the king's method of evading her curiosity." 

The king of Navarre lived but two years after the 
birth of the in&nt he had so delightedly welcomed 
ta his future heir. He died of an epidemic whilst 
" organiziiLg a military expedition," intended to 
attempt the recovery of his lost possesdons, and 
Jeanne became queen of IN^avarre. The accession 
to her new diguity had no power to silence the 
VMCe of nature and affection in her heart, and deeply 
did she mourn his loss, who, next to her mother, - 
had possessed the greater portion of its earnest devo- 
t>on. 

Very different was it with the consort of the new 
sovereign, Antoin^ now, by Jeanne's desire, saluted 
as king of KavarTe in the camp at Estr^le-Font. 
She foresaw the title only nshered in a le^oa of 
difficulties and dangers ; already did her foresight 
anticipate the policy of her enemies, and provide 
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ctuinaed with the gUre of royalty, waa aa excited and 
buay as a child with a new toy. Jeanne had already 
discovered his deficiencies for the station he would 
&ia have filled, and ehe vety soon resolved nothing 
should indace het to sactiGoe the rights committed to 
her care j that she would reign singly, while her will 
should he nn questionable. Even on the threshold of 
her new dignity, she had a difficolt task to pteserve 
it ; only her moderation and pradence could have 
arranged matters ao that, in lien of ceding their new ' 
sovereignty to the crown of France, as Antoine bad 
neaiiy done, she was crowned with him in the hall of 
the caetle of Fan, simply, and with no show or mag- 
nificence, bnt welcomed by her subjects with shouls 
of acclamation and attachment 

We have no space to enter upon the history of 
Jeanne's reign, marked as waa her conduct by a mix- 
tare of address and generosity, which excites our 
fullest admiration and interest. Neither do we purpose 
discussing the auhjeot of the Keformation, which 
pn^;ressed so favourably under the anspiees of the 
queen. Suffice it to say that Antoine, who at first had, 
by his mistaken zeal and want of tact, done much 
disservice to the sect he professed to have joined, 
renounced ultimately, and actually persecuted its 
members ; while Jeanne, who had in the commenee- 
ment questioned and doubted, refnung, with her dis- 
tinguishing characteristic, to brieve anything she had 
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not for herself examined, beeame a humble votary of 
that fiutb which alone could ooosole her, under what 
certainly was anything but a life of eaee or happiness. 
Disappointed to the utmost in her marriage (for the 
king of Navarre, weak, incompetent, and vacillating 
as he was, had yet graver faults with which to ^onize 
the refined socaibility of his unhappy wife), she turned 
with redoubled fervour to the lessons of the Eeformers, 
and at length deteiiniued publicly to avow the reli- 
gious opinions flh& had long secretly nonriahed. At 
thia period a marriage was propoeed between Jeanne's 
little daughter Catherine, then four years old, and 
Henry, dbke d'Anjou, the proposition coming from 
Catharine de Medid, his mother, whom Jeanne had 
long and justly distrusted. The king of Navarre had, 
since the death of the young king, Fraccia II., 
husband of Maiy Stuart, divided with Catharine the 
regency of Frauoe. The latter had saved his life by 
timely warning, when the Quiaes hsd worked up the 
helpless young king to consent to and ud Antoine'a 
murder, while paying him a visit of ceremony j but 
Jeanne saw through the wily queen-mother's policy, 
and trusted her not the more for doing a service, 
which also prevented her own ambitious views upon 
the government from being annihilated. It suited 
Cathari^fa projects at this time to invite the qveen 
of Navarre to Paris. Her firmness of character wu 
needed to supply her husband's utter want of principle i 
and this, Jeanne saw : the cause of the Beformed 
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&ith, too, exacted her personal assistance : thaa, 
though reluctantly, she proceeded to obey the queen- 
regent's behest, leaving her home in the early autumn 
of the year 1561. She little expected how many and 
terrible would be her regrets before she should t^&in 
behold the tranquil scene of her own private studies, 
and enjoy the benefits she lavished upon those aronnd 

On arriving at Faris, Jeanne declined Qaeen Catha- 
rine's urgent invitation to accept of apartments in the 
Louvre, and took up her residence at the Hdtel de 
Cond6. Nothing but distress awaited her, and very 
speedily her very heart was wrung by the conduct of 
her husband. She was branded as a heretic ; a 
divorce was spoken of between them, and he even 
threatened to deprive her of her children, whilst his 
attentions to Mdlle. de Bouet formed the common sub- 
ject of remark. Jeanne was represented to him " as , 
the sole obstacle to his aggrandisement. When 
Catharine issued a command, reqniring all the ladies 
of the court to attend mass, and to forbear from 
introducing theological discussions into their private 
converse, the king of Navarre, to demonstrate that he 
lived not under the dominion of hie consort, insisted 
that Jeanne should likewise obey the same mandate. 
The volatile and incousiatent Antoine even^ntnred 
to try compulsion; and it is recorded, tbat one day, 
when Jeanne was about to step into her litter to 
attend the prieha of one of tbe ministers, Antoine 
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prepeoted himself, Emd taking tbe queen hj tbe hand, 
' he led her back to her apartmente, and commanded 
the litter to be diamissed. He next proceeded to 
.signify' his expreaa commaindB that she should no 
^ more attend the services of the Calvinist miniBters ; 
but outwardly conform in all things to the worship 
of the Bom an Catholic charch. Jeanne coldly 
replied, ' that it was not her purpose to barter 
her immortal soul for territorial aggrandisement, and 
that she would not be present at mass, or at any 
ceremony of the Romish church whatever.' " 

Antoine followed up this attack by threatening her 
to sue for a divorce, if she refoaed obedience to his 
commands ; and his inteDtion to despoil her of the 
inheritance of her ancestors I After this discovery 
of the tot^ worthlesanesa of her husband, Jeanne 
seema to have given up all hope of happiness with 
him ; and she urged, in passionate terms, her right to 
retire to Bdam, accompanied by her two children ; but 
this she was not permitted to do. The persecution 
and violence with which she was treated by Antoine, 
at length so aroused her hitherto gentle spirit, that 
we find her declining "to hold any communication 
with him on the subject of religion or politics, in 
which matters they so materially differed." When, 
at the «un6 time, she was urged (by Catharine de 
Medid) to attend mass, as a means of not only recon- 
cUing herself with her husband, bat of retaining the 
principality of B£am for her son, "Madatne," exclaimed 
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the qaeeu of Navarre with passionatd Tehemence, 
" if I at this very moment held my son and all the 
kingdoma of the world together in mj graap, I would 
hurl them to the bottom of the sea, rather than peril 
the salvation of my souL" 

Upon the departure of the court to Fontaineblean, 
whither the queen-mother had hurried the youthful 
Charles on the alarm of her own life heing in danger, 
Jeanne again urged the anxious desire she experienced 
to be allowed to depart. Plots, however, of the direst 
nature were in progress a^^ainst her. She was pointed 
oat as a &ir mark for the assassin's pistol-shot ; and 
Antoine, when consulted relative to a plan for her 
imprisonment, " gave his full and voluntary ooneent to 
the scheme." Upon being informed of this proceed- 
ing, Jeanne displayed little grief and less surprise ; 
" but," she writes mournfully some years after the 
event took place, " from that moment 1 closed my 
heart for ever ^^nst the affection which I still che- 
rished for my husband, and devoted its every impulse 
to perform my duty." 

To the prince of Cond6, Antoine's brother, and eveip 
a warm &iend of Queen Jeanne, the latter confided 
the danger which menaced her. The result was that 
the Huguenots of the capital assembled about the 
hotel she occupied, and prepared with enthusiasm to 
protect her from evil After this public mark of 
popnladty, it was nearly hopeless to arrest Jeanne in 
Faria; ebe was therefore permitted to depart, the 
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design being to carry out the plan of captnre at Von- 
d6me, vhere she vould stop on her jonmej. Befiire 
leaving FariB, the poor queen went to bid farewell to 
her scm, who remained hj his &ther'B direction at 
St. Germain. Their parting was a melancholy one. 
Taking him in her arms, she besonght him " never to 
forget her connsels, amidst the distractions of a 
court ;" then, drying her tear^ she " very earnestly 
and a&ctionately forbade him to attend masi^ adding 
thereto a threat, that if the prince disobeyed her com* 
mand, she would disinherit him, and refuse longer to 
own him for her son." 

The following day Jeanne and Autoine parted, 
never to meet again. 

Yeiy narrowly did the deserted wife escape the 
intended an'est at VendSme ; and commands followed 
up the &ilare of that plan, fixim Antoine himself to 
seize the queen, and bring her back to Paris, directing 
that on no accoont should she bo suffered to cross the 
frontier into Btam. On the journey she was taken 
ill, and had very nearly been made prisoner when 
lying on a sick-bed ; but in^spite of all the dangers 
that beset her, she effected -Iner escape, and was at 
length again in safety within her own capital 

After this Jeanne did not for some time ventnre 
out of the sphere of her own tiprritory. " Her li^" 
says her biographer, "now took a new and higher 
development. From this period, her career of'bme 
commences. The difficulties whick she had to en- 
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counter were Biifficieut to daunt and paralyze a spirit 
undaunted even as her own. When ehe returned to 
aasiune the government of her hereditary principality, 
Jeanne possessed not a single friend from whom she 
could seek succour and counsel. Her husband had 
become her bitter perseontor, and she was deprived 
of her sou. Catharine de Medici now treated her 
with disdain, and repeatedly sent word that if 
she wished to retain the &vour of King Charles, 
she must conform to the religion recognised at 
court. The" steady perseverance shown by Jeanne 
in the faith which she had deliberately accepted, 
became a tadt reproach to Catharine, for her 
own convenient latitude in religious matters. 
The queen- regent abhorred a character at once 
ooDsistent and open; it was an anomaly she could 
not fathom, but which, nevertheless, she persecuted 
with rancour. Queen Jeanne's frankness of speech 
disconcerted the astute Catharine ; and sentiments 
which the qneen would, willingly, and intended to 
veil amid the flowery mazes of rhetoric, were fre- 
quently brought to a pBsmature revelation by some 
apt comment or word liom the lips of the queen of 
Navarre." 

Jeanne's position was now a critical one. The 
pope threatened her kingdom with the horrors of 
on interdict, and the tenible Inquisition cited her 
to appear before it. The warring sentiments of her 
sabjecte, as to reli^on, rendered it a difficult matter 
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to leg^late, so ss to give eatis&otioa without oom- 
piomisiDg principle ; while, to add to her grie&, the 
youDg Heoiy was attacked by violent small-pox, and 
Bhe waa unable to comply with hia entreaties for his 
mother'a presence, though she urged with all the argu- 
ments and eloqaence of which she was mistress, that 
he should be given hack to her care. Jeanne now 
poblished a patent, permitting the free exercise of the 
refonned faith throughout her domiuionB. She caused 
B£sm to be strongly fortified, and, despite the fear of 
her unworthy husband's anger, shd commanded that 
his envoy, perfidiously sent to destroy her power and 
persecute herself, should be cast into prison. " By 
this act," said the queen, " I asserted the power that 
God has given me over my own subjects, but which 
I onoe ceded to my husband, in deference to the 
obedience which Qod oommauds wives to show 
towards their husbands. But when I perceived that, 
by this concesdon, the glory of Qod and the wel&re 
of my people were outraged, I without hesitation 
exorcised my royal rights." Shortly after, tidings 
were brought to Pan that its sovereign was released 
&om this unnatural persecution and war&re with one 
who should have proved her truest friend and coun- 
sellor. Antoine de Bourbon was wounded at the * 
siege of Rouen, and Jeanne more than guessed the 
fiital shot to have " proceeded from a hand which 
Antoine had recently grasped in friendship. From 
the very earliest days of her widowhood, the queen 
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protested that ate would never more enter into tha 
bonds of matrimony. Her life had been embittered 
by Antoine*a neglect, her power as a BOTereign princess 
ourtoiled, and her fine and noble spirit, so susceptible 
of God in its aspirations, bad been wounded, and its 
womanly impulses deadened. Outraged and disap- 
pointed in her hopes of domestic happiness, Jeanne, 
concentrating those admirable talents with which 
nature had endowed her, became the dauntless and 
politic princess, against whose genius such a character 
as that of Antoine de Bonrbon became helplesa as a 
straw tossed on the waves of the ocean." * 

At the time of her husband's death, Jeanne had 
reached her thirty-fourth year ; ten more, and she had 
ceased to exist. With the remainder of her life we 
have obviously little to do. Her career after this 
period became too political, she was too completely 
public property to hare leisure for those ulent fire- 
dde virtnea which otherwise would hare marked her 
entire history. That she still possessed them is 
proved hy many little anecdotes, which creep out 
&om the details of statesmanship and prowess of 
which her biography is composed j hot as she ever 
after remained (despite many attempts to indnce her 
to ally herself in marriage with neighbouring powers) 
a widow, and was deprived of the custody of her son, 
her domestic tenderness had only scope to expend 
Itself in the management of her only daughter's 
* B^sa Freer. 

E 
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edni»tion, And in the excellent letten of ndvice to 
the yonng Heniy, hj vhich. she secooded ber oou- 
nigeoue maintenftoce of his rights, ia the herita^ 
she tntated to beqaeath to bun. An active life was, 
indeed, forced npon her. 

Jeanne's devotion to the oause of the Eeformatton 
TBS unvavering and oonsiatent. She succeeded ulti- 
mately — after great personal aufiering, and peril to 
ber position as qneen of a little principality dependent 
on the French king, its soserain, with whom she vaa 
for many years at utter variance— in abolishing popery 
throughout ber dominions. In this enterprise she set 
at defiance the power of the pope and tbe Inquisition, 
and, thoagb treacbery was busy near ber, sbe managed 
to escape all plots to entrap herself and her children 
into tbe power of that fearful tribunal in Spain ; as 
w^ as to avoid the mesh of uopopularity in which 
the nature of intestine discords, as well as for^gn 
wariare, generally involves a ruler. Deeply waa 
Jeanne enshrined in the hearts of her people ; they 
knew her noble nature, and that her highest ambition 
waa indeed "a mission of reconciliation- and peace to 
all." Tbe aid and countenance of Elizabeth of England 
was a source of consolatian to Jeanne d'Albret ; the 
greatest cordiality subsisted between the two queena 
Once it was agitated tlutt the Euglish sovereign 
should be united to the prince of Navarre j but 
Jeanne had, doubtlcaa, too good sense to take, part 
in this, or dedre it in her heart, while EUzaheth 
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seems to have paid scarcely any atteation to the 
proposition. One of Jeanne's moat ardent desirea 
was to see tbe New TeatEtment circulated among her 
Bubjecta ; and this, after baring caused it to be trans- 
lated into the Basqae dialect, she had the happiness 
of accomplishing in the April of the year 1571. 

An occurrence about this time, illoatrating the 
union of feminine tendemeES and firm endurance 
characterizing Jeanne, deserves to be commemorated. 
The valiant Ia Nou^ the Huguenot general, was 
wounded in the arm at Sainte Oemme, and compelled 
to relinquish his command and retire to La Bocfaell& 
Notwithstanding all care, the wound mortified, and it 
was found impossible to save bis life without amputa- 
tioQ of the injured limb. La Noue, the bravest 
soldier in the world, preferred death to an existence 
mtumed and disabled. He refused to submit, and 
news was brought to the queen that, without her 
assistance, a general would perish, whose loes was as 
grievous to the army as personally distressing to her~ 
self. The queen, thus summoned, lost no time in 
seeking the sick-room of La None, feeling that every 
moment increased the peril he underwent. Trembling 
vith emotion, Jeanne had yet presence of mind to 
ezeroiBe that estraordinaiy eloquence against which 
few persons could long remain proof. She urged ab 
earnestly and yet so afibctionately the. necessity of the 
operation, that the sufferer, fearful of grieving her by 
a refusal, half agreed to submit to it. Profiting by 
k2 
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her moment&ry advautage, ehe hastily ugnalled het 
phymdana to appcoacb. Herself laying bare the arm, 
and BUBtuning it while the terrible ordeal w&s in 
progress, Jeanne addressed to La 'None words of anob 
coDSolation and encoaragemeat, that he never in after- 
life could recall them without tears of gratitude. The 
operation was a successful one. In allusion to the 
arm which Jeanne caused to be made, of metal, to 
supply the lost limb as &r as possible, and enable 
Ia None to guide his horse, he was afterwards known 
by the name of " Bras de Fer." 

Upon the occasion of Cbailes IX.'s marriage, 
Catbarme de Medid, appearing to forget past dis- 
sensions, invited Jeanne of Havarre to court. This 
invitation was refused ; but, despite ber determined 
opposition, tbe long-agitated union between ber son 
and the daughter of Catharine, Marguerite de Valoia, 
drew Jeanne there ultimately — a fatal visit — whence 
sbe never returned. Up to the very last she remained 
inflcKible in ber dislike to this marriage ; and it was 
only when she found ber son join his entreaties for 
her consent, with those of ber closest advisers, that 
she ceased to oppose it further, with the mournful 
words, " H^las ! je compte peu d'amis." How re- 
pugnant this marriage must have been to her mater^ 
nal heart, bow deeply sbe must have foreseen its 
perils to ber beloved child, in a religious as well as 
domestic point of view, the firmness of her opposition 
sufficiently proves. Marguerite de Yalois, though the 
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loveliest princeBB of the age, vraa a rigid papist : sh« 
bad been disappointed where her heart was given ; 
already her levity bordered closely upon profligacy, 
and Buch a nature, with aIbo Bnch a mother's trfuning, 
struck terror into the heart of the high-minded and 
refined queen of Navarre. 

In the hope of yet averting these dreaded nuptials, 
Jeanne delayed to send for her son for some time 
after the consent had been obttuned, and she had 
reached Blois. Her mind was distracted by the 
anxieties she experienced, and when King Charles 
ovemiled by bis mandate the conditions as to religion, 
&c., that Catharine de Medid had endeavoured to 
make, and the Papal bull (by many suspected to be a 
forgery) arrived, authorizing the marti^;e of Mar- 
guerite and Henry, she summoned the latter with 
a heavy heart ; thus abandoning every shade of hope 
Iot the future. 

Preparations were making in Paris upon the most 
splendid scale for the marriage, when Jeanne d'AIbret 
Entered that city. She took up her residence at the 
H6tel de Cond^ where she had lived during her former 
visit to the French capital. Here, scarcely more than a 
week after, she was attacked by sudden illness, and 
took to her bed, never again to leave it. 

It is believed that Jeanne, in closely attending upon 
ber daughter, when attacked by severe inflammation; 
of the lungs, which threatened iter life, accelerated 
the same disease which bad long slumbered within 
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herselt Violent paina in the cheat and difficulty 'of 
breathing commeoced the disorder, and from the first 
the Byraptoms seemed familiar to the sufferer, who 
expressed her sssurEuice that she should never again 
be restored to health. Tet> notnithstanding these 
circumstauces, and the discovery of an absoew on the 
lungs upon exaoiination after her death, so well 
known was Catharine's hatnd to the innoeent Jeanne; 
ao common were tragedies of the samo nature in the 
then fearful state of the French metropolis, that maDy 
believed the queen of Kavarre to have died firom the 
effects of poison ; and the inatniment of destmctioa 
was declared to have been a pur of gloves, impreg- 
nated ^th eome drug, bo deadly as to immediately 
accomplish the desired catastrophe. She died in her 
forty-fonrth year, at an age, in many instances, the 
very prime of life. 

It is recorded that when Henry, himeelf a renegade 
from the Protestant faith, counselled the same ai>oa- 
tasy to his sister, the latter, in declaring her inflexible 
adhesion to the religion of her youth, added, that it 
was in no slight degree owing to the "respect she 
entertuned towards the memory of her mother, 
whose Ufe and actions she held to be inimitable.* 
That calmness in the hour of aotieipated dissolution 
which well-groiinded faith can alone impart, was never 
more exhibited than upon the death-bed of Jeanne 
d'Albret. Consoling her attendaota, she spent her 
last honn in expressing her submisuon to Ood, and 
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iif< conjuring Madame de TtugnoaTille aolenmly to 
instil the same bolj precepts into the mind of her 
daugliter. During t!he intervals of pain, she devoted 
heiself to prsijer, and to earnest attention to portions 
of Scripture, especially the I4th, ISth, and 16th 
chapters of St John's Gospel, which, at her reqnest, 
her chaplainH read aloud. On the morning of 9th 
June, 1572, she was released without a struggle, and 
■was buried in the cathedral of Vendfime, contrary to 
her express desire that she should repose in the 
cathedral of Lescar, near Fan, the burial-place of 
her father and family. It is somewhat remarkably 
observed, that the spectacle of the large concourse of 
Huguenot nobles asaembled to do honour to her 
obsequies, suggested to the implacable Catharine 
the plot for the " Massacre of St. Bartholomew," 
oconrreut in August of the same year, and which, 
foreboded by the religions vigilance of the deceased 
queen, seemed like the signal triumph of bigotry over 
the victims of tmth, now that their protecting ^irit 
had passed away. 
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" The while man landed 1 Naad the Test be told t 
The New World Btretcli'd its dusk hand to the Old : 
Each waa to each a marvel, aod the tie 
Of wonder warm'd to better sympathj." 
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BoBH 1SS4. Died 1617. 

At the very Antipodes af scene, yet not of fortune, 
of education, jet not of birth, when viewed in rela* 
tioQ to the character Uist described, comes now before 
the reader the striking and pathetic narrative of 
Pocahontsa. 

Deep in the Virginian forest^ vhere the pine, the 
cypresB, and the cedar excluded alike the sun's 
material rays, and the scarcely less Tital warmth 
of nvilization, vas cradled one of Nature's truest 
hearts, whose instincts of humanity, as direct chan- 
nels, were to induce and interchange influencei, 
blessing like the mercy to which they belonged, 
both giver and recipient, and that not individually, 
but nationally, 

Powhatan, called by his trib^ Emperor of Atta- 
noughkamouck, ruled over that tract of coimti? 
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originally bestowed by Qaeen Elizabeth upon Sir 
Walter Baleigh, and named by bim "Virginia," in 
compliment to the royal giver. Tbe celebrated Indian 
chief was, about the year 1606, at tbe height of his 
power ; and it was at this time the inti-epid Engliab 
ofBcer, Captaiu John Smith, was taken prisoner, and 
brought before bim to be summarily punished for his 
efforts to found a British colony in this varied and 
beautiful province. Whilst exploring tbe James river, 
Captain Smith was surprised by a party of Indian 
warriors ; his intentions were well understood, and 
the natural fury of his captors excited to the utmost 
against him. Ko time was lost ; a council, imme- 
diately called, decided upon the death of the prisoner ; 
he was to be bound, bis bead placed upon a atone, and 
beaten to death : a horrible sentence they proceeded 
at once to execute. Yet, in the extremity of his 
danger, assistance waa close at hand. Powhatan's 
favourite child, the Princess Matoaka, or Pocahontas, 
a girl of little more than twelve years old, had been 
present at the council, and heard, with indignation and 
grief, its result. At the moment when the club of her 
&ther was uplifted to strike, she filing herself Tipon the 
prostrate form of the victim, thus shielding him at thd 
peril of her own life. One of those sudden revolutions of 
feelings ensued, to which antaught, ^ well as educated 
minds, are subject. The act of courage and pity saved 
the life of the Englishman. In a few moments be 
stood unfettered, though lie was told be must remain 
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for the present au inmate of the Indian chiePs wigwam, 
and give a Bolemn promise not to attempt escape. 

Subsequent ciroumBtances leave little doubt that the 
occurrence elicited the first BcintillationB of womanly 
tenderness, in the Indian maiden's heart. The slum- 
bering fire of her age and country, burst into existence, 
•and she grew to love the man she had protected, with 
all the wild devotion of a nature knowing nothing <^ 
deception or conatraint. Whether its object perceived 
the character of the feeling he had inspired, is not 
known ; but it b probable it became evident to her 
father, siace it is difSoult otherwise to account for the 
short interval of time whicb elapsed, before Powhatan 
removed the Englishman from his daughter's sight, by 
restoring to him his liberty. We may imagine the 
pang with which the poor girl saw him quit the Indian 
camp. They were never likely to meet again. 

Two years elapsed. Focahontas continued the same 
simple and unsophisticated mode of life. She asusted 
in the household duties of her &thcr's tent, and seems 
to have won the affection and regard of all subjected 
to her inflnence. She forms, at this period, a sweet 
and graceful picture ; for we agree with a clever 
living writer in thinking, " on earth there is nothing so 
combining loveliness with dignity, as woman when 
adorning with her native charms, the sphere of her 
appropriate duties. Even our corrupt age still reads 
with delight, the tales of umple and primitive manners ; 
Low Sarah, the great sheikh and patriarch Abraham's 
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wi&, made, with her own handa, cakei for the guests, 
and baked them on. the hearth ; how the comely 
KebeccA, sister of the wealthy Laban, draw water for 
Eliezer's camels ; bow the sbepberdesB Rachel, daughter 
of the same Laban, came with her father's sheep to 
the well, and there met her heaveu-diracted lover." 
Yet, however oocnpied with the womanly cares aronnd* 
her, Fowhataa's daughter turned an anxious ear to all 
conversations connected with the nation to which he 
belonged, for whom she had dared her lather's wrath, 
and endangered her own life. She watched, with 
untiring vigilance, the movewents of the tribe, and 
kept herself fully informed upon every expedition 
likely to menace the English. At length reports 
came which fiinned the latent jealousy of the ladiaus" 
into fury. The influence of Captain Smith and his 
people appeared gtuniug ground with alarming celerity ; 
his exploits and progress threatened aunihilatioa to 
the Indian rule, and no time was to be lost in opposing 
the plana of the intruders by commencing determined 
faostiUtiea The first step in the attfuilment of their 
object was to regain possesion of the bold spirit who 
was at the head of the enterprise, and it waa settled 
Smith should be entrapped into their hands. 

Pocahontas heard the scheme and determined to 
frustrate it. She set out on foot through the tangled 
forest, a distance of mora than nine miles, and arrived 
in the dead of the night at a spot where Smith had 
taken up hia temporary abode, for the pnrpose of 
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meeling Powhatan, and aegotiating vith him for the 
supply of provisions. Full of gratitude and admira- 
tion, he eDdeavoured to press upon her acceptuice 
some trinkets which, his acqoaintanoe with Indian 
tastes led Lim to believe, would be gladly accepted. 
To his enrprise she refused them. " She would at all 
•eTents take some refreBhment t" — and he hastened to 
spread before her the utmost bis resources commanded. 
— " No ! nothing." It was fbnnd useless to attempt to 
combat her resolve, and Pocahontas departed to 
retrace her painful and perilous vay, full of anxiety^ 
lest her fiither and bis wives should have remarked 
her absence, and guessed the mission sbe had under- 
taken, was to warn their former captive, of the 
danger he ran of again &lling into their hands. 

Focabontas was equal to more than a single eSbrt 
in the cause she had embraced. Her attachment - 
to the English gained ground daily j, she watched 
their interests, untiringly, with a natunQ intelligencs 
sharpened by affection ; protected them in the numerona 
difficulties which beset them, and averted the effect* 
of her father's enmity from them, by every means in 
her power. It is not to be snppoeed that her efforts 
should have passed anobserved by the tribe to which 
she I)eIonged. Before long, they excited against her, 
unbounded wrath in the minds of all, not exduding 
her father, who, incensed at length beyond endurance, 
determined to deprive himself of bis favourite daughter, 
and send her to a relative, tbe chief of Potomac 
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some distance away. It is believed this atep was 
almost nec«SBit4ted on the part of Fowhataii, who 
feated his warriors might be induced to punish Poca- 
hontas sammarily, for the attochmeat to the whites 
she eviuced. She was now a handsome young woman 
of eighteen, raised by her innate intelligence above the 
prejudices of her education, and the savage customs of 
her country ; longing for instruction, and of a nature 
well qualified to receive the pure light of the Gospel. 
Her intercourse with the more civilized beings her 
care had protected, had already produced a moral and 
intellectual energy towards the truth ; and although 
the great grief of her life, probably, had passed over 
her, in the news, communicated about this period, of 
Captain Smith's death, her young and ardent spirit 
had been sublimated, rather than crushed by the 
Bbock. Captain Argall, who ascended the Potomac 
with a view to trading with the tribe, saw her, and 
formed a plan to eBtablish peace through her in- 
strumentality. He had in his possession a large 
copper kettle, the brightness of which had struck the 
fancy of the Indian chief with whom she had been 
placed. This kettle was the somewhat unworthy bait 
Argall used to gain his purpose : " If Jopazawa, the 
Indian chief, would give him Pocahontas, he should 
receive the kettle in her stead." We should be 
shocked to relate the o&er was accepted, had not 
the circumstance exercised a favourable effect upon 
our heroine's fate. The copper kettle, — the largest 
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precious stone Jopazava believed he had ever seen — 
was forthwith exchanged for Pocahontas ; Argall 
conceiving that, once in hia power, her father Powhatan 
would consent to any terms proposed as her ninsom. 
Having received her, Argall lost no time in communi- 
cating the fact to the Indian father. He had miscal- 
culated, however. Powhatan offered five hundred 
bushels of com as her ransom, but, the proposition being 
rejected, no second one was mada 

Surrounded now hj the English, Pocahontas rapidly 
imbibed the costoms and opioions of the nation she 
was ultimately to adopt. A joangoScer, remarkable 
no less for his piety than courage, named Bolfe, under- 
took to teach her the English language. The constant 
opportunities thus afforded him of becoming acqniuiited 
with his pnpil's graces, as well of mind as penon, re- 
sulted as might have been expected, and Pocahontas 
received an offer of his hand. 

It is probable that by this period the Indian chief, 
Powhatan, was becoming wearied of continual warfare. 
He appears to have received the proposal of Mr. Rolfe 
with pleasure, and raised no obstacle to his daughter's 
marriage. Though her heart doubtless still moum^ 
its first passion, yet she accepted her lot, infiuenced by 
the reflection that her union would probably prevent 
farther animosity against the colony on the part of the 
Indians, and such was indeed the case. Peace was 
established in consequence of it, and lasted for a ooQ- 
siderable time. 

, ,.,,,C,<x,gk 
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Pocabontas was inftmed in the presence of seTeral 
of her relatives, and according to the cereuionieR of the 
Church of IiDglaDd, whose tenetB she had b^ this time 
smbniced. The sight must have been an interesting 
one : the Indians, with their swarthj caantenances 
and picturesque attire, olustering round the young 
bridal pair, their features expressive of curiositj. 
Could the page of the future have been unfolded 
to their gaze, the eyes of the spectators, from either 
hemisphere, would have rested upon the heroic and 
tender girl who stood on the threshold of wifehood, 
with yet graver observation. She was only destined 
to enjoy for a brief interval the treasures of instruc- 
tion just opening upon her, or bask in the sunshijie 
of a husband's love. 

In 1616, about three years after her marriage, she 
set out upon a visit to England ; and arriving in 
Loudon, found herself the object of considerable atten- 
tion, her story having preceded her. There she re- 
ceived a visit from Captain Smith, the account of 
whose death had been invented, for some purpose con- 
nected with the policy of her father, and his tribe. 
Her surprise at finding him still aUve caused her ex- 
cesmve emotion : on his first appearance she was com- 
pletely overcome, and, turning away, buried her tearful 
&ce in her bands. The deceit of her friends may have 
shaken her system ; indeed, thb sadden blow seems 
fully to account for the death of an apparently robaat 
young woman such as Pocahontas. The cause, how- 
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ever mysterious, produoed its sad result in the prime 
of life : slie never lived to return to her own hmd. 

Actuated not less bj friendship and gratitude than 
by a feeling of patriotism, Captain Smith represented, 
in a memorial to the queen (Anne of Denmark), her 
sei-vioes BO forcibly as to secure the royal friendship. 
For a short period she enjoyed this recognition at the 
hand of one who herself was doomed to survive her 
but two years, and whose existence was marked by &r 
leas influence of character. It might form a fitting 
page in the tangled narrative of destiny, this interchange 
between royal stems, one of which was to die compara- 
tively unimportant, and the other, of less high origin, 
accomplish efficient benefit both to herself and to her 
country. By a not unusual combination also of events, 
when the work was done, the author died, young, and 
with years of future energy fraught with promise 
unfulfilled. In 1617, when just about to embark fur 
her native land, she fell a victim either to one of those 
great plagues which periodically ravaged the oountry 
in the comparative darkness of medical science, or, as 
is not improbable, oppressed by those emotions which 
are sometimes incident to great moral changes in the 
individual. Adopting not less the habits than in- 
fluenced bythe affection of her husband, Pocahontas 
evinced her readiness to listen to those earnest lessons 
of revelation which he conscientiously endeavoured 
to instil She, the first heathen of the Western World 
vrho became converted to Christianity by the English 
L 2 
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settlers, realised the apostolical principle that con' 
nabial union Bhould iasne in the establishment of a 
common feitL Althongh we do not entirely adopt 
the language of Mra. Hale, who aaya that " the religion 
of the Gospel seemed congenial with her nature," yet 
there is no doubt that this last possessed an eminent 
readiness, so far as human infirmitymight pennit, to the 
acceptance of Divine Truth. We may, moreover, fully 
concur in the testimony to her conduct, that " she was 
like a guardian angel to the white strangers who came 
to the land of the red men. By her the races were 
united ; thus proving the unity of the human family 
through the spiritual nature of the woman, ever, in its 
highest development, seeking the good, and at enmity 
with the evil ; the preserver, the inspirer, the e:tem- 
plar of the noblest virtues in bumStiity." 

Her physiognomy accorded to her disposition. Her 
fiice was finely formed ; her eyes lustrous with intel- 
ligence, and expressive of shrewdness and powerful 
perception, yet unsullied with cunning or weakness ; 
the benevolence of her whole nature constantly irra- 
diating their expression. Her mouth developed mild- 
ness, and bore the type of firmness without obstinacy, 
and of self-control with the freedom of unstudied can- 
dour. Her whole wntow besiK>ke a happf union 
of duty with inclination, nor could a beholder hesi- 
tate to admit that her fiice was the index of a 
mind devoted to the cause of universal love. Judging 
from her portrait, her comj^exion was a rich olive ; 
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and, altboagb disfigured by the odions Spanish bigli- 
crowued bat, charaoteriatic of one of the most fentaatio 
periods of dress, whereby the head seems separated 
from the body by the atrangling ru^ yet her redundant 
tresses, ever and anon escaping in careless richness, 
gave much witchery to the archness of herghince. Her 
person partook of the free elasticity of a denizen ot 
Nature's most luxuriant and unrestruned scenes, tem- 
pered, yet not fettered, by the adoption of artistio cos- 
tume and dvilized regularity ; so that, in a word, the 
body was fitted to its proper office of becoming the 
agent, not the dictator, to the mind, and her physical 
exterior readily accorded to the dictates of an active 
intelligence and a prompt will. 

As might be expected, such an individuality has 
constituted a favourite theme of fiction aifd of song; 
but the simple truth of her story requires little addi- 
tion from imaginative effort. Practically, we have 
reason to hope that, through her solitary descendant, 
her virtues have penetrated beyond the haunts of 
the savage, and brought back to the land of her 
own and her son's education, motives and records of 
national affinity, uniting England and the Far West 
Her son, after being brought np ia thia country by 
hia uncle, returned to Virginia, where he became 
wealthy ; and as we may fairly attribute to the 
co-operation of nature and science the influence he 
achieved, acting with no less benefit upon com- 
merce than iutelligeuce, bo it is pleasant to record 
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thnt several families of Virginia not only boast their 
descent from, but exhibit the charactenBtlo virtues 
of our heroine. The great pass away in their gran- 
deur — ft grandeur oftentimes achieved \tj suiTeiing ; 
the mighty establish a fame/ which, though it flatter 
egotism, is but a poor equivalent for national woe or 
social depravity ; hut the memorial of what is truly 
good, and truly greal^ is that which eatablishea the 
truth, that the most unmixed excellence has always 
Bacrificed self to the call -of duty, at the shrine of 
public good, and this glory it is which invests with 
an imperishable halo the name of Pocahontas. 
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"There is a comfort In Vhe strength of love. 
Twill make a thing endanble, which else 
Would OTsrset the bntio, or break tbe heart." 

WOBDBWOEtB. 
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About the middle of the seventeenth centui;, the 
ambrageons solitudes of Biobmond vere made the 
theatre of a Uttle romance, the record of which resem- 
bles in character the creations of fiction, rather than 
reality ; yet is, in edect, strictly true. A youog man, 
of good birth and fortune, whose heart had hitherto 
recdsted all the blandishments of the fair sex, went 
thither to breathe a pnrer air than that of the metro- 
PQ)^ then tainted with the advent of the plague, and 
was^waftied by his friends that so many attractions 
weroto be found there, in oonseqnence of the vicinity 
of the court, that no disengaged person ever visited 
that heautiful environ of London, and returned heart- 
whole. In spite of this hint^ John Hutchinson went, 
and established himself in a house belon^ng to a musical 
pidessorj Mr. Coleman, who had given him lessons 
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when in town. He soon became acquainted with 
many yonng pereone of bott sexes, the bouse in whjoh 
he lodged being the scene of musical aoiries, Tery 
popular in tbe neighbourhood, and hia society becom- 
iog sought after by invitations pouring in on all sides ; 
for Hutchinson was wngularly favoured by Nature, 
handsome and of elegant exterior, and possessing 
mental qualifications of correspondent value. 

He was of middle height, well and gracefully pro- 
portioned : his complexion fair ; his eyes grey and 
expressive ; his month chai^aoterized by sweetness, 
mingled with conuderable dignity ; htdr of a soft 
brown, curling in loose riogs, fell around his counte- 
nance in the fashion of the day. He had been 
educated aj Cambridge, and, at first, destined for the 
law, was entered a member of Lincoln's Inn. Hie 
university career had strengthened and improved his 
intellectual qualities, while tbe succeeding sojourn 
in Ijondon bad been diligently spent in the acquisilnon 
of acoomplishments. It may be supposed this interest- 
ing specimen of humanity attracted general observation, 
and among the numerous handsome and lively girls who 
now "set their caps at him," it was matter for occasional 
serious complaint, that he should remain so oompletely 
insensible to attacks, covert, as well as declared. The 
young hero's heart was not, however, composed of 
such impenetrable matter as they imagined ; and bey 
who bad hitherto set the sex at defiance, was destined 
to become the slave of an ideat'—Bii idea, mbreover. 
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of wbich the reality, strange to uy, was to rivet big 
chains ; a rare, almost impossible, concatenation of 
circumstascef^ as the reader will admit. 

An inmate of tbe same house with himself, where 
she was located for the purpose of learning tbe late, 
during the temporary absence of her family, was a 
little giri, the daughter of Sir Allen Apsley, late 
lientenant of the Tower, who had a residence within, 
a short distance of that occupied by Mr. Ooleman. 
Yonng Hutchinson contracted a great liking for tiiis 
engaging child, and often sat near while she proc- 
ti^d, or ohatt«d pleasantly with her, when her task 
was accomplished. One day his yoiing favourite pro* 
poeed a walk to her mother's house, of which she had 
the keys, and the visit proved so agreeable that he 
often accompanied her thither, amuaing himself with 
examining the house and grounds, while she, poeaibly, 
was soperiD ten ding little household directions let): to 
be carried out in her mother's absence. The excellent 
mauner in which this lady had brought up her family, 
is proved by tbe cirobmetance of a child twelve years 
old, being intrusted with this kind of authority. It Ib 
also more thaa probable that she was aware of the 
result of Lady Apsley's protracted sojourn in Wilt- 
shire. Be this as it may, the young man, allowed, 
one day, access to a little cabinet filled with books^ 
discovered tliere some Latin and other volumes, whidi 
BO excited his interest, that he made inquiries to 
whom they belonged, and received for answer that 
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the owner of them was the elder Miss Apsley, a 
young lady of eeveoteen, who was gone with her 
mother to pay a visit .to her maternal relations, the 
St. Johng of liddiard Tregooze ; and farther, that it 
was very likely " dear Lucy" would contract a mar- 
riage there, with a gentlemaa much approved by 
them. The younger sister's innocent and nt^ve 
remarks increased Mr. Hutchinson's curioaity, and 
before he had heard much more, he began to feel the 
strongest dewre to meet the young lady, who had, 
according to all accounts, received as much attention 
from the other sex, as hers bod lavished upon himself ; 
the suitors ia either case meeting with but scant 
return. He possessed himself of minute particulars 
relative to her ^pearance and pursuits, and was 
almost pleased to find other ladies considered her too 
reserved and studious, to be an agreeable companion. 
This, to his tone of mind, was far from being a 
reproach, and the similarity of their circumstances, as 
well as a certain resemblance in tastes and modes of 
thought, which he imagined in the ^r unknown, 
&nned the interest he had first experienced into 
something be was at a loss to comprehend. Hence- 
forth, the young bachelor eagerly seized every 
opportunity of hearing Miss Apsley mentioned, and 
at length, growing emboldened, was able to discuss 
a question become most interesting to him, that of 
her probable marriage, which afforded great food for 
coDversation in the neighbourhood. 
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A concert just at this time took place at Mr. 
Coleman's house, and among the songa selected for 
performance was one which Boggested so argument 
among the compasj, and provoked the disclosure that 
an answer had been written to the words, which, after 
some hesitation, was produced and read. This answer 
must have had some merit, for the gentleman who had 
written the original- song, .declared his conviction that 
only two -women of his acquaintance could have 
composed it, and, of these. Miss Apsley was one. 
The other supposed authoress having at once dia- 
claimed the production, public opinion immediately 
set Hutchinson's innamorata down as the writer. 
He, on hia part, discovered in the lines even more 
merit than others did ; and getting into conver- 
sation with the eulogist of Miss Apsley, he expressed 
his anxiety to become acquainted with her, in no 
measured terms. 

"Do not bujld upon the idea," replied his com- 
panion ; " Miss Apsley is of so reserved a nature, 
that she opposes all introductions to new friends, 
especially of our sex." 

This only increased Mr. Hntchinson's interest. " I 
will bet yon what you please, I become intimate with 
her, before a month is over our heads." 

" Well, it will profit you but little, if you have 
designs that way," was the rejoinder j " for Mistress 
Lucy will hear the name of Apsley no longer when 
she returns, yon may be sore. It is all settled." 
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Ad iunale coaviction to the contrary had taken 
poceession. of HntoUnBon's mind ; he was, ia &ct, 
already deeply ia love, without ever haTiog eeen the 
object of his attachment, and a report which reached 
the neighhourhood shortly after, that the marriage 
had actually taken places produced auch a violent 
effect upon him, that he became very ill, and was 
obliged to take refuge in hia own chamber. When 
alone, he endeavoured to recall himself to reason, and 
to " wonder why he should be so ooncemed in an 
unknown person. He then remembered the story 
that was told him when he came down, and he began 
to believe there was some magic in the place, which 
enchanted men out of their right senses ; but it 
1>ooted him not to he angry at himself, nor to set 
Wisdom in her reproving-chair, nor Eeason in hot 
throne of council ; the sick heart could not be chid, 
or advised into health." Let this excesave emotion 
be the result of imagination or realjty, Hutobinson 
was happily restored, by tidings which caused instant 
revulsion of feeling, a few days afler. Miss Apsley, 
his little faTonrite, was enddenly sent for to receive 
her mother and sister upon their return home ; the 
story of the marriage was all false ; and so well did 
our hero manage, thiit he was invited to escort the 
little girl home, and make acquaintance with her 
relatives, a suggestion, we may ima^ne, he heutAted 
not to comply with. Now took place the first meet- 
ing between the ataant imagmmra, and the olifoot 
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of hia reveries. He found her, if not exActly as lie 
had pictured, still bo completely in consonance with 
his ideas of womanly perfection, that he lost do time 
in improving the acquaintance, and placing himself 
in a position to commence his suit. Pique may have 
bad Bometliing to do with this extraordinary and 
sudden attachment, &ncy even more, yet we must 
allow it was strange ; and still more so, that Lucy 
Apsley, from the first moment she looked upon him, 
reciprocated the feeling of interest she had unwit- 
tingly inspired. Not that an idea of love seems to 
have entered a mind innooent as a child's, until some 
couaidjerable period afl^r ; yet she felt herself drawn 
towards him, confessed that the dislike to the other 
sex she formerly enterttuaed bad passed away, and 
that the question of marriage, which, to please her 
mother, she had done her best to become reconciled to, 
in Wiltshire, and from which a presentiment seemed 
to warn her at that time, despite all her endeavours, 
existed no longer when she became tlie object of 
Mr. Hutchinson's regard. They appear to have been 
excellently suited to one another in taate and senti- 
ment ; their courtship, she herself remarked afterwards, 
woald have furnished matter for a better romance 
than many extant ; and if the devotion of a lifetime 
upon the part of each to the other affords corroboration 
to their early love-passagea, we may be satisfied it waa 
sincere, and &r from overcoloured by 'the magic pencil 
-^— thongh one not always true to nature — of youth 
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Tbftt Mr. Hutchinson loved Lucy Apslej for her- 
nelf, is proved bj an inddent which meritB relation. 
By a strange coincidence, she was taken ill upon the 
very day chosen to conclude preliminaries for the 
wedding, her disorder being the small-pox. For some 
days her life was in danger, and her lover saScred 
ponies of suspense ; at length, the disease abated ; 
but he was informed her beauty was greatly dimi- 
nished, if not absolutely at an end. These tidings 
produced npon him no visible effect, — he was. only 
anxious for one thing, to make her his wife, the 
moment she was able to quit her chamber. When 
the priest and all around were " affrighted to look on 
her," so disfigured was the bride by her late sickness, 
she became Mra HutohioBon ; and it is pleasant to 
learn his constancy was rewarded, tboagh not till a 
considerable time afterwards, by her entire restoration 
to the charms she bad originally possessed. 

"When the young pair were united, it was the 
summer-time of 1638, and Lucy Hutchinson had 
just attained her eighteenth year. The flame of 
civil war had not, as yet, been kindled in oar 
country, but there were many indications of the 
coming strife, and neither she nor her husband was 
of a temper to ignore the principles they held, for 
the sake of selfish ease, or even the indulgence ^f 
their domeatio happiness. Mrs. Hutohinson belonged 
to a stanch royalist family, but Ireton was a rela- 
tive and near neighbour of her husband, and spared 
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no endeavonrB to render them confirmed eapporterB of 
the parliamentary cause. We have not apace here to 
enter upon the question which so deeply agitated the 
minda of many good and thinking men at this crins. 
Mrs. Hutchinson, though convinced of the king's in- 
efficiency for government, seems to have done full 
jnatice to his personal virtuea. It; is lamentable that, 
in her hiiaband'a case, as in many others, party feeling 
which had originally its rise in the seeking after reli- 
gions light, should have reached lengths unwarranted 
hy either the laws of justice or Christianity, and ended 
in affixing the atain of regicide upon his name. 

The peaceful life the young couple had led at 
Enfield and Owthorpe was too soon at an end. 
Hutchinson hecame a colonel in the parliamentary 
ranks, and his wife, conceiving it her duty to be near 
him whenever it was practicable, qualified herself by 
her constant participation in all his trials and dangers, 
for the task of hia biographer, one which she after- 
wards, at conaiderahle length, accomplished. Her 
ayn^tby in everything interesting to him, is con- 
sistently developed in her character ; she losea, in- 
deed, all thoughts of self, in following his trtun of 
feeling as well as action. It is impossible to imagine 
a wife more devoted, nor can we doubt, had circum- 
stances demanded it, that she would have readily . 
accompanied him to a scaffi>ld, in compliance with 
the principles he professed, and which sh^ for his 
sake, BO completely participated. 

.,Ci»islc 
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But Hntchluiion, becoming a marked man, was 
obliged to leave hia wife, and reBort to concealment. 
After some perils, the departure of the rojaliat forces 
restored him to his &mil;, and for a brief period all 
were again happy at Owthorpe. Soon after, upon 
receiving his oammiaaion aa Lientenant-Colonel, he 
removed with his troop to Nottingham, where Mrs. 
Hutchinson and her &mi]y joined him by night, for 
greater safety than they could enjoy at home. Not- 
tingham WM, in those times, a place of conaiderable 
importance, as commanding the passage to the North ; 
and upon the withdrawal of the army oa both aides, 
Colonel Hutchinson received the appointment of 
governor of the castle, a place then extremely iU- 
fbrtiiied, and as badly provided with requisites for 
sustaining a siege. Under the new administration, 
the ruinous and forlorn structure was made capable of 
lodging four hundred men in ease and comfort. Colonel 
Hutchinson was thus prepared, in a measnre,' when, ft 
few months after, the earl of Newcastle attacked the 
fortress of Nottingham, and, vhen demanding its sur- 
render, received for answer from the intrepid governor, 
" that if his lordship would have that poor oastle, he 
must wade to it in blood." There was but trifling 
prospect of the castle being able to hold out for any 
length of time, and little doubt may be entertained 
that Colonel Hutchinson need hia endeavours to per- 
suade his wife to take refuge in flight before mote 
danger ensued. She resisted, and remuned, withont 
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hesitatioD, to share his perils. The earl's menace 
turned out, however, inncutaous; he drew off his 
troops to Hull, where Fairfax then was, snd Not- 
tingham was left in comparative secant^. Mrs. 
Hatohinaon, in the mean time, rendered herself an 
able coadjutor to her husbami. Tbe^ supplied funds 
from their own property to the needy, she dispensing 
food and medicines to the destitute or wounded sol- 
diers, and acting to them the part of a tender triend 
and nnrse. Sbill greater usefulness wag- in her power 
to contribute, for the inhabitants of Nottingham 
were many of them disaffected to the parliamentary 
cause, and treacherously admitted into the town a 
troop of six hundred strong, who immediately laid 
siege to tbe castle, in which the governor was shut 
up with only a garrison of eighty men, many of his 
soldiers who lodged in the town having been already 
token prisoners. WLile thus surrounded, Mrs. Hutchin- 
son took upon her the datiea of a surgeon, there 
being none in the fortress. Her mother, Lady Apsley, 
had acquired some knowledge of medicine from Sir 
Walter Baleigh, whose experiments she had often 
witnessed when he was imprisoned in tbe Tower of 
London, of which Sir Allen Apsley was governor- 
She attended the wounded, and it is recorded that 
only one person was lost, who " bled to death before 
he could be conveyed to the governor's lady." After 
five days, succour arrived, and now we find Mrs. 
Hutchinson, not only ministering to her own people's 
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wants, but relieving and asauagmg the BuSeriugB of 
the royalists who had been captured. She bound up 
and drcesed their wounds with her own haQde, aa 
act of charity which raised her up many enemies 
among more oarraw-tDinded and leas humane persons. 
When Cromwell became Protector, Colonel Hutcbin- 
BOD, aharing, with many others, the disappointment, 
hia conduct elicited, withdrew himaelf, and a^n re- 
sumed the life of peaceful happiness he bad been 
forced to abandon temporarily. The family returned 
to Owthorpe, which was rebuilt and improved, it 
having been plundered and partially destroyed by the 
JEtoyalists. Here Mrs. Hutchinson's charities bad even 
wider scope than at Nottingham. She r^^T^ but 
not indiscriminately ; and whereas the neighbourhood 
had been hitherto infested with thieves and be^ars, ■ 
there "was suddenly not one left in the country." 
, Her wise and intelligent rule seems to have worked 
wonders, and her name was long and deservedly re- 
. spected as the author of changes, momentous to the 
cau^ of morality and industiy. 

An anecdote illustrative of Mrs. Hutchinaon'a 
courage may be inserted here. An 6meiite had taken 
place in Nottingham, and the soldiers were mustering 
against the citizens, when she happened to drive into 
the town. Seeing the state of affairs, she decided 
without hesitation upon undertaking the o£ce of 
mediatrix. She appealed first to the soldiery, then, 
addressed herself to the townspeople, and actually sue- 
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ceeded in reatoriog tranquillity. The citizena showed 
their appreciation of her coarage and address, by elect- 
ing Colonel Hutchinson their member, though he had 
previously refused, partly on account of ill-health, to 
represent the county. 

Time went on, and Charles H. was restored to the 
throne of his fathers We may imagine how anxiona 
a crisis this was, for bo devoted a wife as Lucy 
Hutchinson. She left no means untried to ensure her 
husband's safety ; and thinking she detected on his 
part, an inclination to render himself up a publio 
sacrifice, she resolved to prevent his intention by 
every act in her power. After some difficulty, she 
succeeded in prevailing on him to remain in conceal- 
ment, declaring she would not live to see him 
made a prisoner. She forced him to abandon her to 
the custody of a fiiend, and then set about the work 
of soliciting all her acquaintance for his safety. The list 
of those persons excluded from pardon, did not happily 
contain the name of Oolonel Hutchinson, and she 
became comparatively reassured ; but yet she could 
not bring herself, for a long time, to consent to his 
surrender, upon the proclamation of the sovereign, 
which declared that all of the late king's judges, who 
did not yield themselves in fourteen days, should re- 
ceive uo pardon. 

Accused by her friends of obstinacy, she thought of 
a means by which ahe imagined the safety of bar 
beloved hasband might be secured. She wrote to the 
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CommoDa, in his name, saying that," by reason of some 
inoonTenienoy it might be to bim, he desired not to 
come into onstody, and yet should be ready to appear 
at their call ; and if they intended any mercy to him, 
begging that they would begin it, by permitting him 
his liberty upon hia parole, iintil they should finally 
determine of it." This efibrt at temporizing, whether 
well imagined or the reverse, turned out so far satis- 
factory, that her endeavours, and those of her brother. 
Sir Allen Apdey, are believed to baTe produced the 
result she desired. Not that Colonel Hutchinson 
could ever be persuaded to profess repentance j be was, 
notwithstanding permitted to remain at large, and to 
return once more, peaceably, to bis Owtborpe retire- 
ment. 

The health of the ex-governor required all her care. 
Mrs. Hutchinson was yet obliged to leave him, and 
travel to London, to prevent the passing of a bill 
which would have saddled their estate with a con- 
Biderable debt. During this absence, she obtained 
intelligence that the king had spoken in no favourable 
terms of her husband. " He believed a man bad been 
saved who would do the same thing for him, that he 
had done for his &ther, unoe be was still unchanged 
in his principles, and readier to protect, than accuse 
any of his associates." Such was the opinion of 
Charles IL, as repeated to Mrs. Hutchinson, and she 
was furthermore aesuted that the pardon she hoped 
for, would never be confirmed by the royal signature. 
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Her iuformant, vbo wM a relative, employed all hia 
address to iadnoe her to reveal certain dronmstanoeB 
of vhich she was cognizant, and took ihe Barest 
method of gaining hia end, that of promialng her the 
future safety of her hosband, in return for hetrayal of 
thesecretBComniitted to her keeping. Mra. Hutchinson 
oome nobly out of the ordeaL Though a woman, she 
" resisted the bewitching vanity of showing the con- 
fidence that had been reposed in bei, by betraying it." 
She made him believe she was ignorant, though she 
could have enlightened him in the very thinghe sought 
for, and finding her secresy inviolable, he advised 
her, if she wished to save her husband from ending his 
days in captivity, to persuade him to leave England 
without loss of time. Upon her tuning, in reply, that 
the act of oblivion protected him from further danger, 
he told her, in confidence, that if the slightest pretence 
could be fonnd, the intention was to imprison Colonel 
Hutchinson, and never agun to set him at liberty. 

Upon hearing these unpleasant tidings, the anxious 
wife immediately commenced her persoasiatts to her 
husband to depart for the continent ; but the colonel 
would not be convinced, and only answered that this 
was the place where the Almighty will bad set him, 
and it would evince distrust on his part to foiBake his 
country. The information she had received, proved 
only too accurate. An excuse was speedily found, and 
Colonel Hutchinson, accused of suspicious practices, 
was committed to the Tower, where his wife oonld 
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only see lum in tlie preBence of a witness, while their 
house was searched, and boxes and cabinets ransacked, 
bat without . finding any treasonable papers. From 
this moment, Mrs. Hutcbinaon's exertions were unre- 
mitting to procure his release, or, at all events, a 
mitigation of the very atringent ordere connected with 
his imprisonment. All were unavailing. At length 
Le was removed to Sandown Castle, and her application 
to be permitted to inhabit the itame apartments with 
bim, being refused, she took lodgings in Deal, and 
walked daily with her daughter to see him. The con- 
dition of the unfortunate pnaoner must, indeed, have 
been galling in the extreme, to a man of refinement, 
accustomed to a life of comfort. " He had to get his 
chamber glazed, which was a thoroughfare room, having 
five doors in it, one of which opened upon a platform 
that had nothing but the bleak air of the sea ; whUst 
every tide waahed the foot of the castle waUs." So 
unwholesome and damp was the place, that every 
package and, almost, article of furniture became, in 
the course ofthe night, and even in the summer, covered 
with mould. The colonel bore all without complaint, 
■ nay, even cheerfully. Deprived of every other recrea- 
tion, he amused himself with sorting shells, which his 
wife and daughter bronght to him. We may imagine 
but scarcely realize, the frightful exbtence which the 
captive wore out in this way, the monotony of each day 
only broken by the virit of his beloved ones, who were 
obliged to leave him at a given hour to all the melon- 
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choly viMonB of tbe night. What Mra. Hntchinson 
eodured is etill less to be conceived : her navarying 
devotion to him, the grand idea of her life, most have 
rendered the continual sight of his suffering almost 
a greater trial than humanity could bear. 

Colonel Hatchinson was not destined to wear out 
ft long life in captivity. Death, more merciful than 
man, interfered, and released him, exactly eleven 
months from tbe period of his first arrest. Mrs. 
Hutchinson taking notice of one of chose extraordinary 
coincidences that occur contioiially in life, though they 
are not always observed, remarks, " that at tbe same 
bour, and the same day of the month, and tbe same 
day of the week, that the wicked soldiers fetched him 
out of his own rest and quiet condition at home, eleven 
months before, the Iiord of Hosts sent his Holy angels 
to fetch him out of their ra:uel hands up to his ever- 
lasting and blessed rest above ; this being the Lord's 
day, about sevea o'clock at night, tbe eleventh day of 
September, 1664 ; the same day and hour, the eleventh 
of October, 16()3." 

His end was in consonance with tbe life he bad led ; 
the phyucians in attendance, thongb strangers to bim, . 
were moved to tears, and averred that no death- 
bed scene could be mare affecting or consolatory. Hia 
iajthful companion in so many scenes of trial, was not 
permitted to behold tbe conclusion j she was gone on 
important business to Owthorpe, but she was told her 
name had been the last upon his lips. " Let her," he 
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had said shortly before, " as she is above all women, 
show herself on this occasioii a good Christian, and 
above the pitch of ordiaary women." This message 
seems to have formed the gniding role of conduct for 
Mrs. Hutchinson's after-life. The recollection of her 
husband and of her happiness with him, was hence- 
forward bet chief consolation, and by dwelling upon 
the long enjoyment of her blesfdng, rather than be- 
moaning its loss, and bringing himself and bis actions 
oonttnoally before her own and her children's minds, 
she. Id idea, prolonged his existence. She compiled an 
elaborate memoir of bim, for the purpose of giving 
her children a true notion of the events of the period ; 
«t the same time she left them a reeord of their 
father's virtues. Her narrative is conudered mors 
satis&ctory than many histories of the period ; and it 
is matter for admiration in no slight degree, that wbUst 
it proves her to have " added to the erudition of the 
scholar, the research of the philosopher, the politician, 
and the divine, the zeal and magnaminity of a patriot; 
yet she descended from all these elevations, to perform, 
in the most exemplary maimer, the functions of a 
vih, a mother, and mdatreas of a fomily." 
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" Oh ! not wbsn hope* an brightMt 

Ii nil Love's iwest enchantmeat known ; 
Oh 1 DOt when heula are lighUrt 

Ib all fond woman'! fervour shown : 
Bat like the lamp that ligbteni 

The QreeDlaad hat beneath the anow, 
He boaom'a home it biightena 

Whan all bewde is chill below." 
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The disUngtUBhing excellence of conjngol love con- 
siatB in ita being totally opposed to that ^Ifiahnegs to 
which onr fallen nature is liable. The mutual devo- 
tion of two persona is, where the union is happily 
cemented according to God's law, aH-perrading and 
entire. Even animals participate in this emotion, and 
the most fierce and untamed creature will frequently 
sacrifice its own wanta to supply those of its mate. 
Wedded love has Bomethiug inexpressibly holy about 
it, and the very afflictions of life, so shared, are but 
the dews which waken up fiowers of virtuoua loveli- 
ness, from this their genial aoil. 

The object of oar present notice has ever been 
regarded as one of the brightest examples of that 
unobtrusive feminine constancy, which softens' great- 
ness by the better qualification of goodness. Z^dy 
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Bachel Basaell was never greater tlian in ber Borrow, 
because therein she proved herself a tmly religions 
woman. Adversity, indeed, like the mde toach which 
tramples down beda of violets and wild thjme, only 
drew forth the fragrant sweets of a character, whose 
influence was felt soothingly, by all who came within 
the circle of her virtnea 

Born about the year 1636, she was the younger of 
the two only daughters of Thomas Wriothesley, earl 
of Southampton, a zealous adhere&t to the fallen 
fortunes of the unhappy Charles I. Early in ber 
infancy, the little Hachel bad the misfortune to lose 
her mother. That circumstance, combined with the 
disturbed state of the kingdom, prevented her trom 
receiving a complete edacation ; but this evil she 
remedied by ber own exertions in. ailer-life. Upon 
the murder of King Charles, her &ther shut himself 
in retirement, from which he only emerged upon the 
restoration of Charles II. to the throne. 

Marriages at that period were very differently con- 
ducted to those of our own time. As Lady Bachel 
herself remarked, "acceptance was then all that was 
necessary upon yoang people's part." She was scarcely 
seventeen, when her father and the earl of Carberry 
arranged an union between their respective children, 
and she became the wife of Francis Lord Taughan, 
who, however, died a few years after. 

It was while sharing with her sister, Lady Elizabeth 
Xoel, the seclu^ou of their patrimonial inheritance at 
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TichGeld, in Hampehire, that she first became ac- 
quainted with Lord William Russell, the theu younger 
sou of a noble bouse. Her first buabaud had been her 
father's choice, the second was her own. Gifted and 
attractive, deservedly popular with the world, and 
poBsesaed of many taatea and qualificatious in accord- 
ance with those she herself evinced, it would, perhaps, 
be impoBsible to imagine a more complete affection 
than sprang up between these young persons. After 
■ two years' engagement they were married, and she 
departed with her husband, to enter .upon that 
public life which both were eio eminently oalcolated 
to adorn. 

And now the excellent endowments of the Lady 
fiacbel's character began &irly to show themselves. 
Taking a strong interest in political affairs, which 
engaged her husband's attention, her judgment was 
so clear, her opinions so diffidently yet so cor- 
rectly formed, that her assistance became of infinite 
value to him, and he consulted her upon every 
question of importance. Many of his actions were 
dictated by herself nor does her influence ever 
appear to have been exerted for an unworthy 
purpose. 

Happy in the entire affection of her husband, 
and blessed with two daughters and a son, who bid 
fiur to inherit their parents' excellences, our heroine 
seema at this period to have been in the enjoy- 
ment of a lot as near perfection as b ever permitted 
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to the travellers throngt this uncertaia world. 
Sereral of her letters have been preserved to ns, 
and prove how grateful a heart she possessed : in one 
of them,, written about the year of her son's birth, she 

" It ia my great care so to moderate my sense 
of happiness her^ that when the appointed time 
comes of my leaving it, or its leaving me, Z may 
not be unwilling to forsake tfae^oine, or be in some 
measure prepared and fit to bear the trial of the 
other." 

The inten^ty, alas I of her appreciation of this 
sunny period of her existence, had no power to pot 
off that evil day, when dark olonda should lour 
aroond her, and one by one, the cherished objects 
pf her attachment be removed from her i^ht, to 
aw^t her coming in another world, leaving ber bereft 
of all temporal Eud, and unprotected irom the stianas 
of fate, in this. 

Whether justly or unjustly, Lord William Bussell 
was accused of treasonable int^tions against the 
Government. His stench adherence to the Fro- 
testant &ith, and the' independents of his principles, 
had created for him a host of implacable enemies ; 
and we are told, that " the laws against treason were 
strained to produce his conviction;" while, though 
fully cognizant of the pnrity of his own intentions, be 
had " too higli a spirit to disavow having been oon- 
cemed in the conspiracy." * 
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Several others were involved in the same accusation : 
Lord William was the first to he apprehended. He 

was found quietly reading in his study, neither con- 
cealing himself, nor making preparations to elude the 
pursuit he foresaw. He gave tip all hopes of hia life, 
upon being taken into custody ; knowing how bitterly 
his firm religious opinions had ofiended those then un- 
happily in power. There must have been something 
especially endearing about the charaSter of this high- 
soaled man, from the evidences of regard many of hie 
friends gave ' him. Lord Essex, who *as then at his 
countiy house, whence he could very easily have made 
his escape, when urged to do so, at the same time as he 
was informed of the capture of his beloved companion, 
replied " that his own life was not worth saving, if, 
by drawing suspicion upon Lord Kusaafi, it would 
bring that of the latter into danger." Lord Cavendish 
also planned an escape for one he had long and inti- 
mately loved, by proposing to eschange clothes with 
him in prison, and submitting to all the consequences 
of reiaaining in hia stead ; and the duke of Monmouth 
sent messengers to him, declaring the joy with which 
he would surrender his own person, if by so doing he 
could ensure tUt precious life of his friend. Hnssell 
was of •course too generous to hear of either of these 
proposals : he replied to them all, that he " had fore- 
seen, and was fully prepared to, meet Ms fiLte." 

From the moment, however, when her husband had 
been arrested, the Lady Bacbel, instead of giving ws7 
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to useless regrets, he-i eeriously set about affording him 
all the aBEdetance, as veil as consolation, he needed, in 
his great danger and distress. She arranged tl)e 
papers for his defence, hurried to such wituessea as 
vere likelj to attest his Innocence from the grave 
offences that were imputed to him ; and when the 
request, first for the delay of a day, to give time for 
these to appear, and then for that of a few poor hours, 
was refused, prepared herself to stand at his sid^ his 
support in the hour of perU. 

The dreaded time drew near. The court of the Old 
Bailey was crowded with people. Eight judges were 
appointed, and three witnesses came forth to accose 
the prisoner. Calm and dignified he stood, unprovided 
with any legal adviser, and requested to be permitted 
to make use of another person's pen. to write such 
notes as he might require. 

The Chief Justice made answer — 

" Any of your servants shall assist you la writing 
anything you please." 

"My wife is here to do it," replied the noble 
prisoner ; and at the same moment the I>ady Rachel 
rose from beside him, and stood awaiting with 
melancholy, yet hopeful eagerness, the desired per- 



Her beauty and firmness struck the whole court. 
The spectacle was as novel as it was impressive ; and 
when the Chief Justice spoke again, it was with more 
mildness and reEf>ect. 
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" If my lady will give herself that trouble," he B(ud, 
assentingly. 

During the whole trial did this interesting and 
devoted creature, seated beside her husband, follow 
out the deyioua windings of the forced accusations 
against him ; and when at length no further assistauce 
could avail, and a sentence was pronounced, which 
" was considered by all who had any sense of shame 
left, as the most crying injustice- ever known ia 
England," atill her heroic fortitude did not give way, 
but alone she sought the presence of her sovereign, 
and flinging herself at his feet, used every entreaty 
which affection and despair could prompt ; urging, in 
the most pathetic terms, her father's services to 
the " martyr king," as a claim to the clemency and 
justice of bis son. 

From the time of his oondemnatioa she made almost 
superhuman efforts to save him. Unceasingly occu- 
pied in the Endeavour to preserve a life so inexpressibly 
dear to her, yet, to her undying praise be it spoken, 
she never U^ed that renunciation of principles, which 
would have placed him in immediate safety. His 
honour was too precious to her to be, for any earthly 
connderation, sacrificed. 

Lord William's melaucboly prognostications wero 

but too fatally founded. All attempts &iled, every 

entreaty met with the same refusal, his doom was 

sealed, nor was he permitted the respite of many dayi^ 

K 2 
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before, in the foil flash of yoathful bloom, he iras to 

&U beoeath the headsman's sword. 

Early on the monuDg before his execution, he was 
permitted the sad satia&ction of seeing his children 
for the last time, and giving them hia blessing. The 
Btill more terrible parting with his wife, did not take 
place till eleven o'clock that evening. During the day 
he spoke much of this devoted and beloved one, and 
his eyes, at mention of her, filled with tears of love 
and regret. His parting with hnr, he said, was the 
hardest thing he had to do. Yet when the dreaded 
time came, and she was to look her last upon those 
features, the memory of whose endearing linefl was 
never to be obliterated by another image; Bounaelfiah, 
so heroic, could this soft feminine heart become, in the 
fiimaoe of her fiery trial, that she forbore even a word ' 
of regret, an exclamation of complaint, ^bat, lest she 
should unnerve him for bis approaching fate, or aug- 
ment, by a pang, his Buffering, parted from him with- 
out a single sob. 

We may &intly imagine what a storm of anguish 
shook her soul when the heavy prison-door closed 
after her, shutting her husband for ever from her 
fii^t. For him, to use his own words, " the bitter- 
ness of death was past ! " She herself looked back, 
in after-time, with wonder, to the fortitude with 
which she supported her misfortune. " There was 
Bomeihing," she said, " so glorious in the object of 
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my greatest Borrow, I believe, that, in some degree, 
' kept me from being then. oTerwhelmed." An eye* 
witDSBs writea of her in the following terms ; — " As 
to Lady Buasell, she bore the shock with the same 
magnanimicy which she had sh^wn at his trial, when, 
in open eourt, attending at her loi'd's side, she took 
notes, and made observsitiona on all that paaaed, in 
'his behalf When prostrated at the king's feet, and 
pleading with his majesty, in remembrance of her 
dead fotber's services, to save her husband, she was 
an object of the mmt lively compa^oo ; bnt now 
(when, without a sigh or tear, she took her last fare- 
well of him) of the highest admiration." 

Heport says, . that with a refinement of cmelty 
scarcely to be credited, the cold-hearted duke of York 
had commanded the execution of the unhappy Bussell 
to take place before the windows of his own house 
in Bloomsbnry Square. Had thia intention been 
carried out, we shudder to imagine the distracted 
mistress of the moumiDg household there, beholding 
with Dnshrinking firmness, the odious paraphernalia 
of death, and looking her last at her lord, even upon 
the Bcafibld. It was, however, overruled, and lin- 
coln's-Inn JE^elds choaeo as the soene of the sad 
catastrophe. Lord Bussell met his &te with the 
firmness which characterized him. On winding np his 
watch for the last time, he remarked, with a calm 
smile, " I have done with time ; now comes eternity I" 
Without a moment's hesitation, he laid his head upon 
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the block ; as he did bo, the closest obserrer could 
detect DO change of countenance. At two strokes it 
was severed from his body. 

Kow, indeed, we may look for the resignation of 
which Lady Bussell's preTious conduct had given 
such ample promise. Fate had done its worst ; there 
was no more excitement, no more hope ; she was 
alone with her grief 1 

Kor did she disappoint the expectations of thoae 
who knew her. Kobly did the spirit of the Christian 
sapport the violence of the tempest. Besigned, she 
bowed to taste the bitter cup. No vain repinings 
issued from her lips, — no complaJaings against the 
hand that had given, to take away again so soon her 
greatest earthly blessing, — no malignity launched at 
his enemies, who had been permitted to shed the 
innocent blood. Let ns never foiget the example she 
has afforded us, and strive to imitate conduot whose 
tme heroism can never be surpassed. 

Lady Ruasell had dnties still to perform. Not 
only did her own children demand her care, but 
others, depriTed of maternal tenderness, claimed a 
guardianship which she readily and faithfully afforded. 
Lady Elizabeth Koel, that dear sister whose interests 
had ever been her own, the "delicious friend" (as 
she was accustomed to term her) of her heart, died, 
leaving her family a legacy of trust to their aunt's 
afiection. We see, indeed, in every relation of Uf^ 
this rare quality of self-devotion pre-eminent, whether 
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the object was the education of her daughters, who 
never had any other iuBtructresa, or consolation and 
advice were needed by a cotnp&nion, or aid by a 
dependent. The vacant place in her heart was never 
again filled. Many years After the great calamity 
ti£ her life, she thas writes : — " There are three days 
I like to give np to refleotion ; the day in which my 
lord was parted from his family, that of his trial, and 
the day he was released from all the evils of this 
perishing world." It has been said she wept herself 
blind ; whether this is true or not, it is certain she 
Buffered great' agony from fiuling eyesight, and waa 
obliged to submit to a painful operation in conse- 
quence, which she bore with her usual courage. 

A little circumstance, related by herself will show 
that this last-named characteristic lost nothing of^ils 
power in advancing years. 

"As I was reading," she says, "in my closet, the 
door being bolted, on a sudden the candle and candle- 
stick jumped off the table, a hissing fire ran on the 
floor, and after a short time left some paper in a flame, 
which with my foot I put into the chimney to prevent 
mischief ; then sat in the dark to consider whence 
this event could come. I knew my door and windows 
were &st, and there was no way open into the closet 
but by the chimney ; and that Bomsthing should come 
down there and strike my candle off the table in that 
strange manner, I believed impossible. After I had 
wearied myself with thinking to no purpose^ the 
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Berrant in waiting, vhea I told him vbat bad hap- 
pened, begged pardon for having by mistake f^ren 
me a mould-candle with a gtinpowder-aquib in it, 
which was intended to make sport among the fellow- 
servauts on a rejoicing day. 

"Her ladyship bid Mm not be troubled at the 
matter, for ahe had no other ooncem about it than 
that of not finding out the cause." 

Another instance of the readiness of her resolution, 
though not to be commended, as a species of deceit, 
was afforded in her visit to the dncbesa of Devonshire, 
her eldest daughter, who was lying ill at the time 
when her mother had just quitted the corpse of her 
fiister. The duchess, inquiring earnestly after the 
latter'a health, her mother, desirous of concealing the 
fetal event, replied eqaivocally, " I have seen your 
Bister tbia day out of bed." She did not explain that 
■be had seen her in her coffin. 

At Lady Russell's decease) which took place in her 
dghty-seventh year, October 6tb, 1723, at Southamp- 
ton House, she was buried beeide her husband, at 
Chenies, in Buckinghamshire ; an anticipation which, 
we imagioe, bad formed no slight consolation to her 
declining years. She had fulfilled more than woman's 
usual mission of tenderness and tears, and, like a sun 
in its setting had expired in the lustre of those 
virtues which had illuminated the zenith of her day. 
At home, a tender mother, the clinging associate, the 
almoBt timid dependent upon her lord's love, she awoke 
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to be traiiBformed, in the hour of trial, ioto the fearlesa 
though aoiTowing Etdvocate, the untirii^ follower, the 
heroine of eelf-control. In some instances, great deeds 
are bruited about by men through generatiocs, in others, 
they are to be sought for in the quiet nooks of 
history, yet it is the fragrance of the unobtrusive 
flower which delights the sense, and not the gaudy 
glare of scentleaa blossoms. The firtues of lady 
Bossell were of the former order : — 

" Coniearftte onto eonow uid to love ; 
Thy tmth, thy tendemeu be all tiiy bme I " 
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" The B«se is taiieat whea 'tie bndiiiiig aev, 

And Hope is brigbteet wfaeu it dawna Irom kws ; 
The Bom is sweatest wMb'<l with ntorDing dew. 
Anil Lots is loTslieat when emb&Im'd in tean." 
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Ir Heroism be admirable Then, brandisbing a 
fidchiou like Joan d'Aro, it rashes on at the head of 
armies, to deeds which shall immortalize its name, 
how much more highly should we estimate it when, 
without any of the exdtemeat derivable from iium- 
becB, with no incentive fiimiBhed by the hope of 
creating for itsalf a reputation and a glory, it engages 
ungle-handed in the cause of love, and that love 
the purest and the most unselfish pecaliar to our 
being, the love of the child to the parent ! 

Filial aSection ought to be Bpontaueoofi, instinctive, 
though it 1b not less enjoined by the law of God, than 
by that of nature and of man. Some coses, it is true, 
exist, where the impulse can scarcely flourish in all its 
fulness and intensity, on account of unworthiuees in 
its object. This is a sad sight ; but sadder still is the 
truth, that characters there are in which this species 
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of affection appears to have been an ingredient alto- 
gether omitted, and vhence no amotint of care, or 
devotion, is capable of eliuting its deTelopment. 
Indeed, while the absence of the prindple b produc- 
tive of one of the moat repellent phases of moral 
perversion, its ezamplification is ho evidently marked 
as a direct emanation from the Divine hand, that no 
picture can be more inespres^bly beautiful than one 
(which, after all, represents the performance of a simple 
duty), the elastic form of youth, sacrificing its own ' 
pleaaurei, denying its own impulses, and bending to 
sustain the steps of that age whose prime has been 
devoted, for the sake of the once tender offspring to 

The action which raised the fair young Scottish 
maiden, who is the object of the present sketch, from 
obscurity, to place her a bright beacon in the stany 
sky of female devotednes^ was dictated by the same 
beautiful and tender emotion of filial regard, whioh 
illiistrated sweet Margaret Roper, in her auccessfal 
enterprise at Xiondon Bridge. Miss Cochrane was a 
young and delicate woman, nurtured in luxury and 
eaae ; her manners appear to have been unobtrusive, 
her diffidence considerable ; indeed, the character of 
the Scottish damsel was peculiarly retiring and quiet ; 
yet she hesiHated not to assume the garments of the 
other sex, to sustain the fear of loaded fire-arms, unpro- 
tected, and to encounter, with her fragile strength, the 
fsarful odds of combat with apowerfolandimtated man. 
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WhUe she was yet a child, the &ther of our heroioe. 
Sir John Cochrane, second son of the first earl of 
Dnndonald, had become deeply involved in the inaur- 
rectiona which shook Scotland to the centre ; and by 
the time she had attained her ^xteenth year, his 
deliberations upon the unhappy proapects of his native 
land, had resnlted in a determination to fly the scene 
of disaster and oppression, and seek an adopted 
Goantry, which would at least permit the free exer- 
cise of conscientious fiuth, denied him by his own. 
To America the steps of the prospective exile tended, 
and in the year 1683, Sir John fonnd himself in the 
streets of London, whither he had gone to arrange 
the preliminaries of a voyage to South Carolina, 
where the formation of a colony had been planned 
by himself and some companions, to be immediately 
carried into execution. 

But the intentions of the patriotic emigrant were 
destined to be frustrated. In London he met with 
many dear friends : Algernon Sidney, the son of the 
earl of Leicester, Lord William Russell, the heir- 
apparent to the earldom of Bedford, John Hampden, 
grandson of the patriot, and others as eminent. 
With these stanch advocates of religious liberty the 
Scottish baronet lingered, untU he found himself for- 
getful of the dbtant home be had sighed for, on the 
American shore, and again deeply interested in ques- 
tions, whose importance indeed could scarcely be over- 
estimated, or their results too ardently discussed. 
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The reign of Charles 11. was drawing to a cloae ; 
hia health was menaced hy more than one form of 
diaease ; diaaipation and exceaa had done tbeic work, 
and the approach of death could at intervab he dis- 
cerned even hj the light-hearted monarch, whose 
moments of reflection were fewer than anj prince — 
perhaps we may say than any man — ever experienced. 
Bat a great change was observahle in the king's con- 
dact at this period. Formerly be had possessed as 
large a share of the regard of bis subjects, as is coo- 
dstent with the entire want of respect. If not be- 
loved, he had been at least liked j but now hia temper 
became soared, his gaiety forsook him, ha treated 
even his favoariteB with morosenesa, and substituted 
rigonr and cruelty for the oareleaa leniency which had 
hitherto attracted many, by whom it had been yet 
reprehended. 

Grave doubts were entertained by the Protestant 
party in England and Scotland, that the king nourished, 
in secret, decidedly papistical opinions. It was treated 
with severity instead of tolerance ; " the wife was 
persecuted for concealing her husband, the fiither 
for harbouring his own aon." Torture, and forfeiture^ 
if not of life, of all those means which make life 
tolerable, threatened those who were suspected, and 
were dealt not only to the accused, but occasionally to 
the very witnesses employed in their convictioiL If 
all this mischief was the result of the inSnence only 
of the duke of Tork, the king's brother, it was easy 
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to imagine what would ensue upon his assuming the 
sceptre, whenever the death of Charles should occur. 
A general insurrection, with a view to the enclusion 
of the duke from the succession, npon the ground of 
his being a Roman Catholic, was set on foot, and Sir 
John Cochrane was the person selected to aid the 
duke of Argyle, in raising a body of the disaffected in 
Scotland. 

The melancholy history of this design, has been 
already touched upon in the foregoing life of Lady 
Kachel EusselL Her hapless husband, together with 
Sydney, became the victims of treachery and coward- 
ice : the one had entered the ranks of the conspirators 
solely from the dread of the restoration of popery, by 
the duke of York ; the other had embraced their cause, 
because it opposed itself to a despotism which was now 
fast becoming unbearable ; illegality was resorted to, 
wheu substantial accusation &iled, and both yielded 
ap their lives upon the scaffold. But Sif John, his 
companion and countryman Sir Patrick Hume, and 
several others, were fortunate enough to escape a 
similar fate, and fled to Holland, where the prince of 
Orange, who had married the daughter of the duke 
of York, and even at that period foresaw his probable 
investiture with the crown of England in her right, 
received them with kindness. Under his protection 
they remained until the death of the kingj upon 
vrhich event the slumbering Same of discord was again 
aroused, by reports that the new sovereign had gon» 
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publicly to mass, the very Sundny after Lis brother's 
burial, and openly avowed that he poaaeaaed the sameB 
of' 20,000 coiiBpirators in the recent plot, adding 
a significant implication that he would not readily 
forget one of those who had voted for hia exclusion. 

The dukes of Monmouth and Atgyle had both 
taken up their qaarters at the Hague. To the former 
the intelligence of the king's demise carried most 
interest, nor coiild he hear of the apparently nnopposed 
sncces^on of his uncle, without still more poignant 
emotions of grief and disappointment. His waa likely 
to be a perpetual banishment ; and instead of brang 
raised to tbe throne of hie &ther, which he had fondly 
imagined might have been secured to him, he found 
himself almost without the necessary funda to meet 
expenses no longer borne by hia cousin, the princess 
of Orange, who dreaded her father's displeasure if she 
contianed to harbour him at her court. To the duke 
of Argyle also, who entertained principles of violent 
religious opposition, the present was a most important 
crista; and after very alight deliberation,, the two 
noblemen agreed, despite many private diderencea, to 
embark heart and hand in a fresh insurrection, which 
should commence in the nmultaneous attack upon 
England and Scotland. Monmouth was to head the 
latter, Argyle possessing the nominal control in his 
native country, though placed completely under the 
superviaon of a council of war, without consulting 
whom he could do nothing. 
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To thiB latter detach ment the gallant Sir John 
Cochrane belonged ; but whether on account of jealouay, 
as Macaulay supposes, or irom justifiable disappro- 
bation of Argyle's measures, a quarrel speedily broke 
oat between himself and the earl, whicli threatened to 
ruin the enterprise at the very outaet. The disputed 
point was the division of the little army placed 
at their disposaL Cochrane aud Hume were for pro- 
ceeding to Ayrshire ; their commander, for establishing 
Lis authority, in tin first place, over his own depeod- 
enciea, by taking possession of the old domain of hia 
forefathers at Inverary; in which case he hoped to have 
raised a large reinforcement of men, and successfully 
bid defiance to the rest of Scotland. The question was 
at length settled. " Agiunst the earl's better judg- 
ment," he consented to divide his forces. Cochrane, 
who had said he would go to Ayrshire, " even if alone, 
and armed with nothing but a pitchfork," sailed, ac- 
companied by Sir Patrick Hume, to invade the Low- 
lands, whilst Argyle remained with an English officer, 
named Rumbold, in the Highlands. 

Success attended neither division. The leaders met 
agaita in the Isle of Bute, and so useless had been the 
lesson hitherto furnished by their misfortune, upon 
the necessity of uncmimity la their councils, that here 
again they were betrayed into dissensions, though at 
the same moment the kiDg'« ships were advancing to 
strike terror and despondency, into the hearts of the 
ioBurgeata. ,In disguise the eai-I attempted to escape, 
0.2 

-A' 
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whilst hia companions endeavoured to provide for tbeir 
safety by fiying in different directiona. Accompanied 
by Major Futlarton, whose guide he assumed to be, 
the unfortunate earl set forth, and traversed, without 
detection, the whole of Renfrewshire aa far 9a Inchin- 
aan. Here their further progress was arrested ; a 
atream had to be passed, a&d a guard of the kin^a 
soldiers kept watch oyer the only ford. Despite the 
endeaToars of PullartoD to lull suspicion, the earl's 
identity was discovered. Overpowered when actually 
in the water, atnick down, and unable to defend him- . 
eelfj for his pistols, his only weapons, had been wetted 
and rendered uaeless, the wretched Argyle found himself 
agiun a prisoner, bareheaded, and with his hands tied 
behind him, on his way to the same cell he had occn- 
pied in the castle prison of Ediuburgh. If Argyle had 
been weak, formerly, the admirable constancy he showed 
in the hour of peril and death, amply atoned for all. 
He refused to purchase the most trifling advantage by 
the betrayal of any of his coadjutors, in the scheme 
which ao signally failed, and died calmly and manfully, 
as indeed did his associates Humbold and Aylofie, the 
former of whom was executed a few hours before, and 
the other shortly after himself. 

While the flight of the earl had thus terminated so 
&tally. Sir John Cochrane, at the head of a mere 
handful of men, was engaged in mortal combat-with 
a detachment of the royalist forces. Galled npon to 
surrender, they intrenched themselveB in the Dearest 
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available camp, a peaceful eheepfuld, and so bravely 
resisted the violence of tbeir assa,iUatB, thiit Tictory 
for the moment appeared to crown their arms. News, 
however, epeedilj reached them, that a reinforcement 
was inarching to the aid of their opponents, and Sir 
John, finding it uaeless to contend further, led his 
troops to the shelter of a neighbouring morass, where 
he parted from them, urging upon his brave followers 
the necessity to provide at once for their own safety. 

In the vicinity of tl^e place where this skirmish 
had occurred, Cochrane knew his uncle, Mr. Qavin 
Cochrane, resided. His house, he imagined, would 
form a safe refuge ; and here, bruised and wounded, 
the gallant soldier repaired, to find, alaa ! treachery 
prepared for his approach. The lady of the man- 
eion of Craigmoir had unfortunately a brother, 
Captain Clellau, among the royalists, who bad been 
mied in the late engagement, and revenge prompted 
her to violate every principle of hospitality and give 
up the refugee, who was borne to Edinburgh, and 
incarcerated in the Tolbooth, previons to being ar- 
raigned under the heavy accusation of a traitor. . 

Slowly passed the honrg until the day of tri^ 
arrived ! The earl of Dundonald, father of the pri- 
soner, and a man of influence at court, on account of 
bis stanch adherence to the family who had con- 
ferred upon him the honours he bore, spared no 
exertion, left no means untried, to obtain the favour- 
able conuderation of King James. 
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In bia prison, nnvisited by friends, for none were 
permitted to approach bim, pondering the fate of bia 
comrades, and calculating the faint chances of his 
escape &om condemnation, the captive, wearily anxiona 
even for the knowledge of that something worse, which 
would probably end this terrible suspense, lay silent 
and despairing. Coldly the day dawned, doubt was 
too surely dispelled by the &tal certainty, and 
Cochrane, led from bis prison to meet the voices 
of his accusers, and to listen to the enumeration of 
deeds, his heart forbade him to regret, returned to it 
a condemned raaa. He was sentenced to die I 

The first thought of the 'inhappy prisoner, upon 
learning bis &te, had been to avert mischief from his 
sons, who, he well knew, were anxiously awaiting 
the opportunity of visiting him, an opportunity now 
accorded to the condemned, but one of which he was 
anxious they should not avail themselves, until the 
final interview before bis execution, lest by any means 
they might appear implicated in his crime. But this 
restriction did not extend to his danghter. Possibly 
Sir John, in the first grief of prospective parting with 
those he had hoped to behold patriots and soldiers 
like himself, — the sons in whose glory and renown he 
thought to " live his yonth again," — forgot that he 
had a daughter. Certain it ia, bis surprise was only 
equalled by bis joy when, in the dim light of his 
prison, he beheld a strange figure gliding towards 
him, and felt two loving arms clasped around his 
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neck, whilst a wet cheek clung passionately to his 

Oriselda was young and hopeful. After the first 
hurst of emotion, her presence seemed as a ray of 
sunsbme penetrating that gloomy dungeon. She 
brought news of exertion in the highest quarters to 
preserve her father's life ; told how her grandfather, 
the old lord, had despatched urgent messengers to the 
king, as well as to the all-powerM Father Fetre, hia 
majesty's spiritual adviser; and endeavoured to raise 
the drooping spirits of the prisoner, by prognostications 
of success, which be was only too grateful 'to hear were 
even entertained. 

" But the time, my child !" said Sir John, when, 
carried away by her sanguine afiection, the young girl 
would have persuaded herself and her auditor, that 
his pardon was eventually certain. " Alas I Griselda, 
sbonld it indeed please Heaven to sway the king's 
heart for my release, so short a period intervenes, 
that it is too probable the bearer of the reprieve may 
arrive too late ; it may be no longer in his majesty's 
power to save." 

" We must gain time, my father 1 Fear not ! 
Afiection will inspire me with some invention to 
procure the necessary delay." 

" Alas, my darling what can yon do t" 

" 1 1 — much I £emember the fable," she replied, with 
an attempt at playfiiineasj "remember the &ble of 
the lion and——" 

,„,,., Cookie 
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" The doora must be closed ! " interrupted the 
jailor, breaking in upon their conference ; " your time 
ia up, and the yoiug ladj must depart." 

After this evening, nob a daj p&ssed without bringing 
poor Grizel to share her falher'a imprisonment, and 
pour comfort and hope into hia heart. But at times 
she would sit vaguely gazing on the atraw-littered 
flcwr of the cell, and be unmindful of his conversa- 
tion, though ever so pitiable or tender. The words, 
"we must gain time," seemed to ring in her ears, 
and scheme after scheme rose in her brain, to' give 
place to stUl another and another, leas difficult of 



While his devoted daughter meditated the means 
of setting Sir John free, the hours fiew rapiiUy by ; 
flew, for they alwaya fly the bater, when we would 
retain and keep them by us ; and the day for the 
execution drew near, to the horror of both parent 
and chijd. The fearful &te before hioi, indeed, far 
&om growing fiimiliar, seemed to acquire greater 
intensity the nearer it approached, and he became 
silent and dejected, inflicting auch inexpressible dis~ 
tresa upon Grixet, who waa driven almoat to frenzy 
by hia suSeriugs, that it was a relief to her when 
she parted with him one evening, announcing, at the 
aame time, that she should be absent a few days, 
and urging him to prevent hia spirits from flagging 
until her return. 

Cochrane doubtless guessed the object that was to 
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take bis daughter, his consoling angel, from hia side. 
He gave her many tender injunctions, and inquired 
anxiously into the purport of her movements, but she 
was resolved, and would mention nothing of her plan, 
lest she should be prevented carrying it out, now the 
only hope for her father's life. 

Id the time of James II. travelling was a very dif- 
ferent thing to what it is in the present day. There 
were no inventions to prevent fatigue, there were no 
telegraph wires to convey messages and commands. 
li'ortunate was it for Grizel that it was so. The letters 
were borne by men on horseback from town to town, 
and it took more than an entire week to get a letter 
from London into the hands of those for whom it 
was destined in Scotland. 

Grizel calculated, and found that the mail wonid 
come in before long, bearing with it, she entertained 
BO doubt, the warrant for the execution of her beloved 
father. This must be got rid of; the man must be 
waylaid, and his despatches taken from him, which 
would procure the respite of another week, and give a 
chance for the letter, she sangninely anticipated of 
pardon, to reach the condemned. This task, of whiph 
its very nature would have deterred most girls from 
even dreaming of, Orizel determined should be accom- 
plished by no one but hersel£ Ko other should 
ran the risk of fitilnre, shonld put life and limb in 
peril ; and only too happy did she feel at being 
able to demonstrate, by the performance of so unex- 
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ampled a feat, the adoration she entertained for her 
parent. 

Attired in tbe usual habiliments of her sex, the 
snxioQg daughter set out on horseback from Ediu- 
burgh ; but although her steed was the same she 
usually rode, its appearance was so far disguised by 
want of the usual careful dressing and equipment, that 
there waa as little to excite attention in the animal, as 
in her own simple habiliments, which had been selected 
from those worn by the lower classes in Scotland. 
Her petticoat was of the coarsest material, her hood 
to correspond, and in front of her saddle she carried a 
small parcel tied np in the form of a bundle, and con- 
taining the few necessaries ahe required. Yet one 
more preparation ; for tbe first time in her life, though 
by no means the first upon which she had esutayed their 
use, Orizel carried a pair of pistols ; nor could she con- 
trol a shudder when she placed them, carefally loaded, 
within the folds of her vest ; for her heart misgave her, 
lest any disagreeable encounter on the journey, or 
opposition in effecting the object of it, might force her 
reluctant hands to call in their aid. 

Before it was light, she commenced her journey, and 
passing through the sleeping city, took the southern 
road, and proceeded rapidly onward for several miles, 
without seeing a creature, or encountering a single 
observation. At mid-day she stopped to rest her 
horse ; bnt, going off the more frequented road, sought 
for what she wanted at a little farmhouse, where few 
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questions were likely to be asked. Oa again as soon aa 
practicable, and stopping in the same manner to give 
her horse and herself shelter for the night. If she 
pursued this paco, and 'with, equal snocess, she would 
reach the border in a shorter period, than her most 
sanguine hopes bad anticipated. 

Near the town of Berwick, and a mile or two 
within the territories of England, there lived, at this 
period, a woman who had nursed some of the mem- 
bers of Sir John Cochraae's femily. She had retired 
to her own home, ^nd there residing quietly with 
her children, beard but little of the fortunes of 
her patron and his boose, for whom, however, she 
retained the strongest feeling of attachment. 

As this woman was sitting at work in her little 
dwelling, the second day after that on which Miss 
Cochrane bad left the Scottish capital, she was startled 
by the entrance of a young female, whose appearance 
bespoke her a domestic in some second-rate household, 
and who had dismounted from a tired and travel- 
etained horse, which, before pushing open the door, she 
had tied to the porch in advance of it. 

Not nntit Grizel declared her identity, cautioning at 
the same time her faithful nurse to be secret, and 
threw oS the enveloping hood, disclosing her well- 
remembered and beloved features, did the poorVoman 
recognise the child she had brought up, and still loved 
tenderly. Then, with little difficulty, she compre- 
hended the object of her young lady's misaion, though 
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she trembled when tte task was fully ezplamed to 
her, which that ddieate girl, unaided, proposed to 
accomplish. She turaed pale with affright, as Orizel 
declared her iatention of resorting to force, if stratagem 
were unavailing j and her eyes filled with tears, upon 
bearing her solemntj tow, that she would obtain the 
fatal letter, if with the sacrifice of life itself. But the 
honest creature ueyer thought of refusing, when 
told to bring Bome of her own Bon'a clothes, but 
between tears and adjurations, equipped her young 
mistress, who, in the garments of her foster-brother, 
and when additionally- furnished with the horseman's 
cloak she had concealed in her bundle, appeared, a 
handsome. stripling, very unlike the fragile and elegant 
maideu who bad von many an admiring glance from 
her fiither'a gnesta aaA comrades. 

And now bidding her nurse adien, having aacer- 
taiued from her lips all details that could assist her in 
her undertaking, Grizel again set forward towards tbe 
small country t<iwn of Belford, where she intended to 
waylay the messenger who bore the poatbags from 
Durham, and who nanally halted at a hostelry just 
outdde the place, to take a few hours' repose before 
continuing his jonmey northwards. She knew accu- 
rately the time at which the man usually arrived, 
andso'weli arranged her own, that she reached the 
little inn just as the postman, after refreshing himaelf 
and his horse, had gone to take hia usual nap in a 
o(«ner, boarded off to admit of the convenience of a 
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Bleeping- chamber ; the only room for the accommo- 
dation of travellers that the cabin — for it was Hcarcely 
more — half house, half hovel, possessed. 

Entering the stable, and faeteniog her horse there, 
— for no boy or man appeared to perform the duty, 
Grizel examined with a feeling of interest the steed 
«f the postman, which, disembarrassed of its saddle, 
was standing with head bent down and eyes closed, 
in the further corner. She noted, with pleasure, that 
the animol seemed tired, and was otherwise in no way 
remarkable in appearance for fleetnesa or strength. 
Turning complacently to her own, she left the stable 
somewhat reassured, and entered the house. 

The grey shades of morning scarcely illuminated 
the dark and dirty apartment in which the deli- 
cately nurtured Miss Cochrane now found herself. 
It was partially illuminated by the light of a 
glowing fire kindled on the hearth, and near this 
was a table, bearing the remains of a repast, whose 
□ninviting details filled her with di^ust. It was 
no time, however, for fastidiousness, and without 
hesitation, she seated herself while the woman of the 
liouse was busied in setting before her. what her little 
pantry possessed, in addition to what was already on 
the table. Contenting herself with pnshing aside 
the pewter jack which had contained the beverage 
of the last comer, she asked for a cup of water. 

A moment's reflection had enabled her to decide 
upon the best course for her to pursue; Ail«r casting 
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a rapid glance around the apartment, and taking a 
meatal review of its circa in stances, she observed 
that the door of the little partition was open, whence 
issued the postman's heavy breathing, and that a 
pair ctf pistols, evidently his property, lay upon the 
settle beside her, half concealed by the cloak he had 
thrown off. The ^nt hope flashed across her mind, 
that he might have deposited the letter-bag here 
also, and as the woman left the house to procure 
the draught she had requested, Orizel shook the 
garment with trembling eagerness ; but no post-bag 
was there. The next moment the woman put her 
head in at the door. 

"I say, my boy," she growled sulkily, " mind you 
don't be playing with them pistols whilst I'm gone. 
The well 's a muckle step away, and I wad'na be 
pleased to find ye laying dead npon the floor when I 
come back, with the contents on 'em in your giddy 

Poor Grizei I how her heart beat as, the woman 
' fairly gone, she flew on tiptoe to the door of the bos, 
where the postman lay audibly enjoying hia repoee. 
She was so iar fortunate, that there was no other 
occupant of the house but herself and the sleeper j 
yet the very idea that she was within a few inches 
of the terrible document whose possession she so 
passionately coveted, threw her into a paroxyam of 
tremor. She bad now gained a fall view of the man, 
who lay in a dead slumber within the inclosore ; but 
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the mail-bag y/aa nowhere to be seen, and it vas only 
from observing as she did when her eyes grew ac- 
customed to the darkness, . that a strap, partially 
revealed, fell down the side of the bedstead, that she 
could conjecture ho had, for security, placed the mail- 
bags usderneath his pUlow, whence it was impossible 
to abstract them. 

Alas for poor humanity ! we might commiserate the 
anxious Griselda, if a fearful thought passed through 
her brain, when her hopes were thus foiled by the 
total hopelessness of securing the paper, without its 
guardian being aroused. We may pity, if not sym- 
pathize with her in the momentary thought, " I have 
the means of this man's destruction at my disposal ; 
a movement of my hand, one single pbtol-shot — 
he is incapable of offering me opposition — and my 
father safe I My horse is fleet ; bng before I can be 
pursued, I shall be secure with my prize, miles away 
on the toad to Edinburgh I " Only a moment, a single 
moment, could such a thought find shelter in that 
gentle mind ; it had oaly to arise, to be repelled with 
horror. " No, not violence j a shadow, though of the 
faintest hope, remained I She must try other means, 
and then " 

To the quick hand of the brave girl it was an easy 
matter to withdraw the charge from the two loaded 
pistols she had seen upon the settle. For thb con- 
tingency she had practised, and was prepared. By 
the time the hostess entered, the pretended youth, 
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Reated in the same position as before, beside the now 
■ havmlesB weapotiB, was carelessly breaking and demo- 
liabing a piece of the nntemptiog-lookiDg bread, which 
had been set before bim. 

" Yonr guest there makes noise enough for a 
dozen," she said, with an attempt, which proved more 
successfnl than she dared to hope, to disguise her 
Woman's voice. " A pretty time to be sleeping and , 
snoring like that, when all honest folks are going 
about their work." 

The woman was somewhat moIliGed as Grizel, after 
taking the draught of water, threw down a fair, 
though not large, sum to pay for her morning's re- 
freshment, and answered, civilly enough, that tbe 
slumberer was the postman, and had ample need at 
the repose he gained, having travelled a considerable 
distance, and during the most solitary hours of the 
night. 

" Maybe he takes a long spell, now he's in for it, 
though," said Grizel slily ; " he won't he after starting 
again until he has had his sleep out, I warrant," 

" No ; he has to reach Berwick by o'clock," 

returned the woman, indicating the hour. " 'Tis only 
young callants, such aa yon, that want your sleep 
twelve hours round. He'll be off shortly, though I'll 
have to wake him myself, sure enough." 

The questioner had now ascertained all she desired 
to learn. She bade the hostess, therefore, good-day, 
and remounting her palfrey, she put him into a trot. 
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and BOOH arrived at a secluded part of tlie high-road 
towards Berwick, where she determioed to await the 
appearance of her adversaiy, and, by etratagem or 
force^ obtain the fulfilment of her wishes. 

Let ua place ourselves for a moment in Grizel 
Cochrane's position, and trj to realize the dread and 
agitation with which her woman's nature waited the 
coming trial. Her casual glance at tb& head and 
shoulders of the sleeping postman, appearing above the 
bed coverlid, had assured her that she would have to 
contend with no stripling, but a powerful and coura- 
geous man. She shrank from the verj idea of a 
struggle ; her delicate wrists might have been crushed 
hy one grasp of his iron hand ; nay, though she had 
withdrawn the charge of the pistols, might he not 
employ one of them to stun her as she sat in the 
saddle — a minute's work J Wliat, too, if he discovered 
the trick that she had played him, examined his arms, 
and reloaded them, — no unlikely circumstance 1 Alas ! 
how many conflicting doubts passed through her mind, 
and it required all her resolution to keep in view the 
end she purposed — her father's life — to restore her 
flagging spirits, worn with fatigue and anxiety, to 
composure. 

The sound of a horse's hoofs at length reached the ear 
of the expectant. To many minds, the presence of what 
is dreaded, the arrival of the moment of action, brings 
^ith it an accession of strength wholly unattainablq 
when the evil is only beheld from a distance. The very 
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sight of the man, steadied the hahd of Grizel, and 
stilled the passionate throbbings of her breast. On 
he oame, nntil he reached lier side, at a heavy jog-trot, 
greeting her vith a half-Acknowledgment as she 
nrged her horse to keep pace with his, as if desiring 
to travel in companj, 

For a short time the pair proceeded amioabljr 
enough ; at laat, perceiving that they were entering a 
thick wood, very favourable for her purpose, Qrizel 
looked around her mysterioiislj, giving, at the same 
time, a shrill whistle, & proceeding which, she noticed 
with pleasure, appeared to afford much apecnl&tion to 
her companion. Aftera miDute or two ehe repeated her 
apparent signal, and this time the man inquired with 
some surprise, the motive of her extraordinary action. 

Grizel now changed her tone altogether, and 
instead of still appearing the quiet country boy, 
aeaumed an air of resolute though swaggering defiance. 
In a few forcible words, she informed him that she 
was one of a gang secreted in the forest, and that the 
whistle be had noticed, was intended to bring them to 
her asEdstance. 

"Yon think, I suppose," said she, "that I am too 
much of a lad to put my determination into practice ; 
bat yon will find there are a score or two of others 
ready to second every blow I give. We are deter- 
mined to have the raatl-baga, my friend, a&d, dead or 
alive, you'll have, before many minutes are over your 
head, to resign the care of them into my hands." 
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As the pretended boy thas spoke, be drev one of 
bis pistols &om Ub bosom," and presented it with tin- 
.flinching haod at the breast of the thunderstrnck post- 
man. The action ~was met hj a ooiresponding- gesture. 
With an oath the man took aim at his bojish assailant, 
who calmly awaited the shot, feeling at the moment a 
blisafnl certainty that the pistol had not been meddled 
-with, since he last saw it at the inn. The event jn»- 
tified his hox>e8 ; a momentary flash, and a tiny cnrl of 
smoke, were the only results of the discharge, and 
joyfully she beheld him fling the harmless weapon 
violently to the ground, and try its companion, with 

" See," she eaid, with a provoking smile, "the mea- 
aures of onr band were better taken than you dreamt 
of. We ' have made free with your pistol^ my fine 
fellow ; not a particle of charge in either, Kow, take 
my advice," she added, more seriously ; " don't be 
such a simpleton as to throw away your life, when I 
and my oompanions, who detest bloodshed when we 
can help it, only want to rid you of those mail-bagB 
there, and look them over, honestly intending to 
return them to you, in an hour or two." 

The postman deigned no reply. He waB snraged 
to the last possible limit of patience. The taunting 
words and wicked smile of bis assailant, mastered the 
sole remains of prudence he possessed, and hastily 
leaping fi:om his horse, he sprang across the road to 
lay hold of Griselda's bridle. Not so hat 1 Seizing 
p2 
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her opportonity — do better could Iiave been &fibrded 
— Orizel, with one rapid movement, sent her obe- 
dient steed, swift ae an arrow from the bow, several 
feet ahead, and seizing with wonderful dexterity 
the reins of the other horse, daahed forward at a 
tremendous pace, with both animals nnder her hand. 

In twenty minutes more she had stopped beneath 
^e thickest shade of the wood, tar off the spot where 
she had left her astounded opponent. No violence 
had been done ; not a hair of the man's head was 
hurt ■ her fingers had not be^n soiled by the smallest 
attempt at an encounter, and her father's death-war- 
rapt was in her possession 1 

Sipping up the strong leather fastetjings with a 
aharp knife she carried about her, Grizel had not only 
the warrant for Sir John'a execution before her, but 
those of many others, whom she was surprised to find 
even in danger. She tore all into fragments, and cast 
them to the winds, which speedily separated the 
atoms, never to be reunited; and then tying the mail- 
bags again to the saddle, and fastHiing the postman's 
horse to a tree, she hastened back to the house of her 
nurse, who awaited her in an agony of expectation. 

Here Grizel cast aside the male garments she bad 
assumed, and destroyed by fire any remaining evi- 
dence—as seals or stamps — of her exploit. She 
dressed herSelf again in the same simple domestic ha- 
bilimenta she had arrived in, and was once more, 
to all appearance, the poor serving-girl going back 
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npon a boiron^ horse, after seeing her frienda in. 

the country, to her " place " in Edinbnrgh. 

Who shall describe the gratitude and wonder of the 
anxious prisoner, Sir John, when hia daughter, fling- 
ing herself npon his boeoni, whispered to him the 
secret of her bold project, and assured him of his 
safety until the next eight days' poet could bring a 
fresh order" for an execution, which probably, by thjt 
time, would be stayed altogether! With an April 
mixture of tears and smiles, GnEel told her story, and 
i^ceived the reward of blessing and acknowledgment 
she had so iuHy merited. 

It pleased Heaven to prosper her dutiful effort. 
The delay in the fulfilment of the sentence, gave old 
Lord Dundonald the opportunity of effectually work- 
ing upon Eing James, through the priests of his 
household, whom he bribed -with five thousand pounds, 
which turned the scale in favour of hia son's life. 
In due course of time, a pardon arrived for the 
prisoner, and, whilst others fell around him like 
toppling towers in a fearful earthquake, be alone was 
safe. Years after, when the intrepid daughter became 
a happy wife and mother, when the stem clarion of 
strife no longer sounded in the land, when persecution 
and tyranny were replaced by mild and tolerant rule; 
and it was no longer treason to whisper the name of 
^' James" in aocente of indignant reproof, the story 
was told by the father to hia attentive auditory, of 
that fair matron's heroism and devotioD^ and blessings 
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but when engaged by concern for ber &ther, Bbe 
stumbled over the graves every nigbt alone, without 
fear of any kind euteriog her thoughts, but for soldiers 
and parties in search of him, which tbe least noise, or 
motion of a leaf, put her in terror for. The minister'B 
house was near the cburch. Tbe first nigbt she went, 
his d(^ kept such a barking as put ber in the utmoi^t 
fear of a discovery. My mother sent for the miiiieter 
next day, aud, upon pretence of a mad dog, got him 
to hang all his dogs. There was also difficulty of 
getting victuals to carry him, without tbe servants 
suspecting. The only way it was done was by stealing 
it off ber plate at dinner, into her lapt Many a divert- 
ing story she bas told about this and other tbiDgS of 
tbe like nature. Her father liked sheep's bead ; aud 
while the children were eating their broth, she had 
conveyed most of one into ber lapt When her brother 
Sandy (afterwards Lord Marchmont) bad done, he 
looked up with astonishment, and said, ' Mother, -will 
you look at Orizel ; while we have been eating our 
broth, ab« baa eat np the whole sheep's head 1' This 
occasioned so much mirth among tbem, that her 
&ther, at ni^t, ^was greatly entertained by it, and 
desired Sandy might bave a share in the nezb" 

Lady Muiray also tells us bow Sir Patrick was 
concealed beneath his own castle, in a low room, and 
bow Orizel, with wonderful perseverance and labour, 
herself excavated a place for tbe bed be was to oocupy, 
by "acratohing up the earth with ber naih^ ttU she 
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left not a nail upon ber fingers" (to use the esact 
words), "carrying it into the garden, at night, in 
bags." 

A little picture of the necessities of the age, may 
be seen in one more extract from the same narra- 
tive: — 

"All the time they were in Holland (where they 
afterwards fled), there was not a week my mother did 
not sit up two nights, to do the business that was 
necessary. She went to market, went to the mill to 
have their com ground (which, it seem^ is the way 
with good managers there), dressed the linen, cleaned 
the house, made ready dinner, mended the obildren's 
stookinga and other clothes, made what she could for 
them, and, in short, did everything. Her sister 
Christian, ' who was a year or two younger, diverted 
her father and mother hnd the rest, who were fond of 
music. Out of their small income they bought a 
harpsichord for little money ; but it was a Bucar" (the 
Erard of that day, we suppose), "now ia my custody, 
and most valuahle. My aunt played and sang well, 
and had a great deal of life and humour, but no turn 
to business. Though my mother had the same quali- 
fications, and liked it as well as she did, she wra 
forced to drudge, and many jokes used to pass between 
the sisters, about their diderent occupations." 

Sir Patrick afterwards became an earl, and Chan- 
cellor of Scotland. It will be seen from the foregoing 
quotation, that the devotion <^ Grizel was a charac- 
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teriatic of the family. Pilial love was hereditary, and 
speaka aa pltuoly in the pride displayed ia every line 
of Lady -Murray's narrative of her mother, and her 
mother's doings, aa in the more energetic and daring 
feats of Miss Cochraue, and her namesake and con- 
temporary, Grizel Hume. Heroism was rife in those 
days, and family attachment equally strong. 

Daughters of England, let circumstances arise to 
warrant them, who shall say that you would be back- 
ward in emulating this bright example I 
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"Make tlie doors npon a woman's ^t, and it will 
Oat at the CBBemeot : ehat that, and 'twill oat 
At the keyhole : itop that, 'twill fl; with the 
Smoke out at the ohimnej." 
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The 9th of January, in the year 1716, the day of 
the opening of Parliament, was one of fearful import 
to seven wretched men, who awaited within the 
Tower pruions, a judicial decision relative to their 
future late. They had been dragg^ from the Nor^ 
in company with many others ; made to submit to 
numerous indignities ; and had entered Loudon, their 
arms- tied behind their backe, like common highway- 
men, while the yells, and Bcoffisgs of the multitude 
mercilessly assailed them. These men were the 
unfortunate adherents of the " Pretender," James 
Francis, half-brother of Queen Anne, at whose death, 
two years before, they had attempted to place that 
prince upon the throne of Enj^and. Upon the very 
day the Houses met, articles of impeachment were pre- 
sented against Lords Derweatwater, Nairn, and Wid- 
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drington, the earls Of Nithsdale, Camwath, and Winton, 
and Yisoount Kenmore, for higb treason. Scarcely a 
voice waa raised to STert " the doom of these incom- 
petent revolutioniBts," though there were many then 
present who covertly supported the same cause. Their 
impeachment was rapidly followed by a apeeies of trial. 
Before the House of Lords, assembled in the form of a 
oonrt of justice in Westminster Hall, the prisoners, 
with one exception, Lord Winton, kneeling, confessed 
their goilt, and commended themselves to the lenity 
of the king. Alas 1 King Qeorge, though " a prince 
neither unmerciful nor cruel, was far from possessing 
either a tender heart, or a lively imagination." Lord 
Stanhope, " who waa a man of feeling," interposed, and 
succeeded in rescuing Lord Ifaim, who had been his 
schoolfellow, from the fate wbioh impended, but npou 
the rest, sentence of death was pronounced. 

It is not to be supposed bnt that the firienda of 
the' condemned made the most strennons eflbrta f(^ 
a commutation of their pnnishment. Many mem- 
bers of the Upper House were among these, and 
when bribes — uzty thousand pounds was offered for 
the rin^. pardon of Lord Derwentwater — &iled, 
personal solicitation was resorted to, with such 
urgency, that Lord Kottingham and others forfeited 
thereby their places in the cabinet. Bespite, how- 
ever, was accorded, as some respect "due to the 
opinion and feeling of the House of Iiords," to the earl 
of Camwath and Lord Widdrington, but the three 
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other noblemen were left for execution ; and to render 
further efibrts in their behalf impoBaible, orders 'were 
given to use all speed, and have the block and heads- 
man in readiness at an hoar's notice. 

DeliTerance, however, was at hand for one of these, 
though for one only. When every other means had 
failed ; when the most energetic and resolute men had 
ceased farther endeavour, in despair ; when between 
life and the prisoner, hope was scarcely as the drifting 
plank to the drowning mariner, it was reserved for 
the hand of a woman to snatch the man she loved 
from the horrors of death, aggravated, inasitaach as 
it was to be a violent one, and that of a " traitor." 

The young countess of Derwentwater, with plead- 
ings full of a wife's wildest agony, had implored the 
life of her husband, at the bands of the kinj; ; the 
duchesses of Cleveland and Bolton had exerted every 
argUDteot and entreaty, feminine invention oonld 
devise. Lady Nithsdale also essayed the eloquence of 
words and tears, but was destined to meet with no 
better success. , Let as review her history, upon 
hearing of the imprisonment of ber hnsband, up to 
the night preceding the esecntion. 

It was the depth of winter when news was brought 
to Winifred Herbert, in Scotland, of the impeachment, 
and probably impending iate of Lord Nithsdale. 
Though snow was deep upon the ground, she heutated 
not a moment to join him in London, being informed 
that her presence was anxiously anticipated by him. 
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and proposing to share with him his captivity. " In 
so great haute," she says in one of her letter^ " had 
my lord seat for me, that I had no time to settle 
anything before leaving Scotland. S had in my hands 
all the family papers ; I dared tmst them to nobody. 
My houee might have been searched withoTtt warning ; 
consequently, they were &r from being secure there. 
In this distress, I bad the precaution to bury tbem 
nndet-groand, and pobody bnt the gardener and my- 
self knew where they 'were. I did the same with 
other things of value. The event proved that I bad 
acted prudently. After my departnre, they searched 
the bouse, and God knows what might have transpired 
from these papers." 

The dearest possession of all to a mother's heart 
Lady Nitbedale bad also left behind ; and for his 
safety and concealment she had endeavoured yet more 
earnestly to provide. She had confided her only son 
to the keeping of some friends in the neighbourhood, 
as it was utterly impossible she could be burtheued 
with a child during her hurried journey to the English 
metropolis. 

The distracted wife must have left home with no 
very enviable emotions. Doubtful of the safety of the 
boy she was leaving, during her enforoed absence, 
■ tremblingly anticipative of the worst intelligence 
as to the future of the husband she was going to 
rejoin, her troubles were augmented by the incle- 
. mency of the season. Arriving at York, she waa 
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obliged to gpive tip tbe oonyeyauae in which ahe liad 
bitberto travelled, for the roads were itnpasaable to 
whesla. It waa necessary to pursue her journey upon 
horseback ; but, qotwithBtanding all obstacles, she 
succeeded in accomplisbing it, and reaobed tbe Tower 
in safety, where abe demanded access to her hus- 
band, and, aiter sonae* difficnity, obtained permission 
to see bim daily, until the period for bis execution 
arrived. 

At first, Lady Nithsdale, like Lady Derwentwater 
and others, made earnest efforts to obtain tbe pardon 
by means of an. interview with the king, and the 
presentation of various petitions to both Houses of 
Parliament. Sbe has herself recorded tbe ill snocess 
vith wbich she sought George L, and described 
berself dressed mournfully in black, .waylaying bis 
majesty on his way to the drawing-room, knd banging 
to the skirts of bis coat, from vbich abject position 
sbe was more energetically tban politely removed. 
These endeavours occupied many days, and when it 
became evident that farther applications were utterly 
fruitless, the devoted "wife had only twenty-four hours 
for the execution of a scbeme sbe bad fong pon-: 
dered, tbe only hope that now remained to set him 
at liberty. 

She who aids ber busband in escaping trom the 
penalties of bigb treason, becomes amenable to simi- 
lar punishment Upon hearing the scheme of his 
beloved Winifred, the earl of Nithsdale was horror- 
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struck at the idea of compromi^iig her safety, but 
her eloquence and sanguine energy prevailed, and at 
last he waa persuaded to ooneent to the project she 
had in view, though it doubtless appeared to him 
wild, if not impracticable. Aa the conntess haa 
detailed, la a letter to her uster, the oiroumetances 
of tliia extraordinary enterprise, we cannot do better 
than give it in her own worda :— 

"As the motion had passed generally that the 
petition should be read in the Iiords, I thougbt 
I would draw thence aome advantage to my de^gn. 
Accordingly, I left tbe Bouse of Lords, and baetened 
to the Tower, where, affecting an air of joy and satia- 
iaction, I told all tbe guards I passed, that I came to 
bring joyful tidings to tbe prisoner, I deaired them 
to lay aside their feara, for the petition had passed 
tbe House in their &vour. I then gave them some 
money to drink to the lords and his majesty, though 
it was but trifling ; for I thought that if I were too 
liberal on tbe occasion, they wonld suspect my designs, 
and that giving them something would gain their good- 
humour and services for tba-neit day, which was tbe 
.eve of the execution. The next morning I could not 
go to the Tower, having ao many things on my bands 
to put in readiness ; but in the evening, when all 
was ready, I sent for Mn. Mills, with whom I lodged, 
and acquainted her with my design of attempting my 
lord's escape, as there was no prospect of his being 
pardoned ; and this was the last night befi»a th« 
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execatioD. I told ber that I had everTthing in rea- 
dineaa, and that I trosted she would not refiiee to 
accompany me, that my lord migbt pass for her. I 
pressed her to oome immediately, as we had no time 
to lose. At the same time, I eent for a Mrs. Morgan, 
then nsoally known by the name of Hilton, to whom 
I immediately communicated my resolution. She was 
of a very taU and slender make ; so I begged her to 
pnt under her own riding-hood one that I had pre- 
pared for Mrs. Mills, as she was to lend hers to my 
. lord. When we were in the coach, I never ceased 
talking, that they might have no leisure to reflect. 
Their surprise and astonishment, when I first opened 
my d^ign to them, had made them consent, without 
ever thinking of the oonBOquences. 

"On onr arriving at the Tower, the first I intro- 
duceJ was Mrs. Morgan ; for I was only allowed to 
take one in at a time. She brought' in the clothes 
that were to serve Mrs. MiUs, when she letl her own 
behind her. When Mrs. Morgan bad taken off what 
she bad brought for my purpose, I conducted her back 
to the staircase, and, in going, I begged ber to send 
me in my maid to dress me, — that I was afi^d of 
being too late to present my last petition that night, 
if she did not come immediately. I despatched her 
safe, and went partly down stairs to meet Mrs. Mills, 
who had the precaution to hold her handkerchief to 
her boe, as was very natural for a woman to do who 
was going to bid her last fiirewell to a friend on tiia 
«3 
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eve of his execution. I had, indeed, desired her to do 
it, thftt my lord might go out in the same manner. 
Her eyehrov/a were rather iacliaed to be sandy, and 
my lord's were dark and very thick ; however, I had 
prepared aome ptuut of the colour of hers, to disguise 
them ; I also brought an artificial head-dress, of the 
same coloured hair aa hers, and painted his face with 
white, and his cheeks with rouge, to hide his long 
beard, which he had not time to shave. AH this pro- 
vision I had before left in the Tower. The poor guards, 
whom my slight liberality the day before had endeared 
me to, let me go quietly with my company, and were 
not BO strictly on the watch as they usually had been ; 
and the more so as, froip what I had told them the day 
before, they were persuaded that the prisoners would 
obtain their pardon. I made Mrs. Mills take off her 
own hood and put on that which I had brou^t for 
her. I then took her by the hand and led her. out of 
my lord's chamber ; and in passing through the next 
room, in which there were several people, I said, with 
all the concern imaginable, ' My dear Mrs. Catherine, 
go in all haste and send me my waiting-maid ; she 
certainly cannot reflect how late it is ; she forgets 
that I am to present ft petition to-night, and if I let 
slip this opportunity I am undone, for to-morrow will 
be too late. Hasten her as much as postdble, for I 
shall be on thorns till she comm.' Every ^rson in 
the room, chiefly the guards' wives and daughters, 
seemed to compassionate me exceedingly, and the 
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Bentinel officiously opened the door. When I had 
Been her out, I returned back to my lord, and finished 
direesing biiu. X had taken oare that Mrs. Mills did 
not go out crying aa she came in, that my lord might 
the better pass for the lady, who came in crying and 
afflicted, and the more so, because he had the same 
dress on which she wore. When I bad almost finished 
dressing my lord la nearly all my petticoats, I per- 
ceired that it was growing dark, and was afraid that 
the light of the candles might betray ub, bo I resolved 
to set out. I went out, leading him by the band; 
and he held his handkerchief to his eyes. I spoke 
to him in the most piteous and afflicted tone of 
voice, bewailing bitterly' the negligence of Evans 
(the domestic), who had ruined me by her delay. 
'Then,' said I, 'my dear Mrs. Betty, for the love 
of God, run quickly, and bring her with you. Tou 
know my lodging ; and if ever you made despatch 
in your life, do it at present, for I am almost dis- 
tracted with this disappointment.* The guards opened 
the doors, and I went down stairs with him, still con- 
uting him to make all possible despatch. Aa soon aa 
he had cleared the door, I made him walk before me, 
for fear the sentinel should take notice of his gait ; 
but I still continued to press him to make all the 
haste he possibly could. At the bottom of the steps 
' I met my dear Evans, into whose hands I confided 
him." 

It will be seen from Lady Nithsdale'a recital, that 
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abe adopted the plan not of remtuning in her hosband'a 
etead, but the yet more perilous iindertciking of lear- 
ing the prison herself after hia escape was achieved. 
And this, which appears at £rst sight utterly imprac 
tioable, she positively aocomplished. When she re- 
turned alcme to her husband's cell, after escorting the 
pretended lady down stairs, four persons had lefl; the 
prison, while only three had originally entered it. It 
is astonishing that this circnmstcnce should have 
passed unohservedi For bis lordship, he found Mr. 
Mills, the husband of one of his lady visitors, in atten- 
dance, and was speedily placed in safety, as tar as that 
could be done ; but his courageous wife's liberty was 
not yet effected. We again take up her account of 
the affair. 

" In the meanwhile, as I had pretended to have 
sent the young lady on a message, I was obliged to 
return up stairs, and go back to my lord's room in the 
same feigned anxiety of being too late ; so that every- 
body seemed ainoerely to sympathize with my distress; 
When I was in the room I talked to him as if he had 
been really present ; and answered my own qnestiona 
in my lord's viuce, as nearly as I could imitate it. I 
walked up and down as if we were eonverung to- 
gether, till I thought they had time enoogb thoroughly 
to dewr themselves of the guards. I then tiiought 
proper to make off too." 

We may faintly piotare the anxious countenance of 
this ffdr tactician as she now opened the door, and 
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Btood for R moment, apparently wishing bie lordsbip 
&rewell for the night. How her heart must have 
throbbed as she endeavoured to steady her voice, and 
aaid " that aome extraordinary ciroumBtance mnst 
have occurred to render Evana remiss in obeying her 
mistress's inetnictionB ; that there was no resource bnt 
to go in person, but that, if posuble, he might expect 
her again before the Tower gates were dosed ; if not, 
the first thing on the ensuing morning, when she 
trusted she should be the bearer <)t &vourable news. 
Before shutting the door, Lady Nithsdale pulled the 
string through which held up the latch, so that it 
could not be opened itom the outside. She appears 
to have forgotten nothing. Then passing on, she de- 
sired the servant, who was ignorant of the whole plot, 
not to carry in lights until hts master summoned him, 
as his lordship had not finished his devotions. Boldly 
now she passed down etsirs, called a coach, and drove 
home to her lodgings, " where poor Mr. MackeOEie 
bad been waiting to carry the petition, in case my 
attempt &iled. I told him there was no need of any 
petition, as my lord w&s safe out of the hands of his 
enemies, but where I knew notk" 

With admirable presence of mind had the Oonntesa 
of Nithsdale taken her measures ; nor after succesa 
was realised did she relax in maiutaining all necessary 
precautiona For two days the earl remained hidden ; 
and then putting on livery was conveyed, with the 
Venetian ambassador's suite, to Dover, where he em 
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barked vithont meetiog any hiniierance whatever, and 
reached Calais, afW so fitvonrable a voynge that the 
capttun remarked, being in perfect ignorance whom 
he had on board, that " if his passengers were flying 
for their lives, the boat conld not have gone quicker," 
The remaining two prisoners. Lords Ken mure and Der- 
wentwater, suffered the terrible fate which their oom- 
panion had escaped so narrowly, the following morning. 
The second, gallant, oonrteons, and young, was " per- 
haps the most interesting victim of this attempted 
revolution." 

Though she had thus happily compassed her hus- 
band's deliverance, the task of our herdne was not yet 
finished ; and she hastened to carry out the reminder 
of her schemes of domestic happiness, which involved 
both the reatoration of her son to the arms of his 
parents, and the recovery of the &mily papers. These 
last, as we have seen, were consigned to the care of the 
gardener, who had buried them in a spot known only 
to his mistress. Lady Nithsdale lost no time in. 
travelling homewards; and though her only escort 
oonusted of her own female attendants, and a reward 
was set upon her detention, she managed to reach 
the fomilj estate. Upon arriving, this energetic 
woman found news had travelled with less despatch ; 
and she was enabled, by appearing to have Govern- 
ment sanction for so doing, to obttun admission to the 
house, for the purpose of arranging matters there. A. 
few hours mifiiced to dispose of the important papen^ 
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and prepare her child for his joamey. The next 
morning ehe set out on her return to England, just as 
auspiciona were becoming general as to the actual 
poBsesuon of any permiaaion but that of her own iree 
will for her presence in Scotland. 

It may be readilj imagined that the king waxed 
wroth at the continued defiance at which his fair sub- 
ject set him. George L had been informed of her 
journey to Scotland, and as he had expressly declared 
that ebe must be answerable with her life, if found in 
bis dominions, the greatest caution was necessary, to 
avoid discovery during the remainder of her stay. 
Yet, despite all, this brave woman, who, according to 
the royal declaration, " had ^ven him more anxiety 
and trouble than any other in Europe," remained 
" perdue " for nearly a fortnight in London, at the end 
of which time, pursuit having cooled, she embarked 
with her son for France, whither she arrived in. safety. 
Here she had the happiness of rejoining the man, for 
whose life she bad ao energetically and successfully 
battled ; nor is it on record that tbey were ever again 
diwded. Italy offered a secnre retreat to the pro- 
scribed pur, and tbey continued to reside there until 
the death of Lady Nithsdale, which preceded that of 
her husband by a few years only. From the lively 
narrative she has left its of this most exciting event of 
ber life, we can imagine that her reminiscences of that 
" hair-breadth 'scape," her felicitations on the success 
of her stratagems, and gratitude to the Providence 
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which had SDst&ined her, mnst hav« been mingled with 
many a bit of feminine merriment at the king's signal 
defeat. Her adroitaeaa aai ingenuity took by fbrc^ 
what he refused to her earneat prayers. Nor can we 
believe that, in after-life, she regretted the occasion 
which had fnmiabed her with a means of proving the 
intensity of her love, and the pertinacity of her deter 
mination. The oft-quoted line, — 

"If ibe wQl, the win, yon may depend on 't," 
would, indeed, have made an excellent motto for the 
Countess of Nithsdale. 

She breathed her last in Home, a city whose bright- 
est annals of antiquity, her heroic and devoted nature 
would not have dishonoured. 
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"Amnitom joar ohiMren to a strict attentioQ to Trath, 
area in tbo most roinuts pftrticiilBiB. If a thing happened at 
one window, and they, when relating it, Bay tliat it happened at 
another, do not let it pau, bnt inatantlj eheck them : yon do 
not knov where deriatioiA trom Trath will end." — joohsom. 
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SoBK 1710. Dud 1791. 

AuoNG the Waverley series, there is scarcely any 
novel BO remarkable for pathos and interest as the 
" Heart of Mid Lothian," certainly none which com- 
mands more general admiration. This is as much 
owing to the simple and striking tale, forming its 
groundwork, as to the powers of the novelist; and the 
pleasure afforded by its perusal is enhanced by the 
drcamstance — notp. pretty generally known — that the 
herolae is do fictitioas personage, nor the recital 
which has immortalized her name, other than a tex 
troux highly coloured narrative of the iocta, as they 
actually occurred. 

The main features of the story first came under the 
notice of a lady, wife of Thomas Goldie, Esq., Com- 
missary of Dumfries, some years after it had occurred. 
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Tbej excited her interest so greatly, that she Bought 
and obtuned ampler particulars, which many years 
afterwards she was led to commnDicate to Sir Walter 
Scott. Within a few months of their correspondence, 
the " Heart of Mid Lothian" apppAred, and she had 
the pleasure of learning from its pages, to which the 
whole interesting incidentB had been transferred, how 
fully her appredation and enthnsiasm had been shared. 
the iacts were briefly as follows. 

In the early part of the last century, there lived in 
the hamlet of Irongray, near Dumfries, the widow of 
a small farmer, named Walker. This poor woman 
was, from ill health or some other unexpluned cause, 
mainly dependent for snbustenoe upon the elder of 
her two daughters, Helen, whose unremitting exer- 
tions, so long as her mother lived, supported the 
.little family in respectability and comfort Mrs. Walker 
however, soon followed her husband to the grave. She 
died, beqaeatbiag her younger child to the care of the 
elder ; and Helen, on her part, made a solemn vow to 
take care of and educate the little Isabel, a duty she 
faithfully performed. The girl grew up, beautiful and 
affectionate ; bnt a terrible blow was in store for her 
affectionate protectress. Helen Walker had fondly 
imagined herself the depositary of every confidence, 
almost of every thought, of this youug sister : what 
most have been her horror when the detodon was 
rudely dispelled, and she beheld the being whom she 
had regarded as no less innocent than confiding 
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accused of the most friglitfiil crime of whicK woman is 
capable, the murder of her own child 1 Poor Helen 1 
one iatal monuDg the officers of justice sarrounded her 
humble abode. The evidence was too conclusive ; no 
doubt of Isabel's guilt appeared reasonable, and out 
heroine bad the fearful trial of seeiag her beloved 
slater dragged away to prison. 

Not was this all. The heart-stricken orphan bad 
scarcely recovered from the effect of the first agonizing 
shock, than another was added. She was informed 
that her evidence would be required, that she would 
be called as the principal witness, and unless she 
would consent to speak an autrutb, that evidence 
would be the most conclusive iu condemning her 
sister to the scaffold. The counsel for the prisoner 
stated to ber tbe circumstances upon which the law 
acts, and gave ber to understand that one means 
existed by which tbe unhappy girl might escape. 
" I^" said he, " you can declare that Isabel made the 
slightest preparation for her expected babe, or that 
she informed yon, by the merest chance word, of the 
drcumstauces in which she was placed, such a state- 
ment will eaoe your aiater't life I" " I cannot," she 
replied, " not even to save her, will I swear a false- 
hood j whatever may be the consequence, I must' give 
my oath according to my conscienoe." 

It was to no purpose that tbe unfortunate 
Isabel used every entreaty to shake ber raster's t&- 
solutioD. Though sorely mioved, Helen continued 
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inflexible. The intei^al before the trial came on, 
must have been harrowing in the extreme j it elapsed. 
Isabel was tried for her life, found ^ilty, and con- 
demned to die. Coming away from the court, she 
accosted her sister, in terms of reproachful despair. 
" Oh ! Kelly, ye have been the cause of my death." 
" Alaa ! " -was the melancholy response, " ye ken I but 
speak the truth." 

And Qov alt was decided, and hope seemed banished 
from her Isabel, the child of her adoption, as well 
as her beloved sister. Poor Helen forthwith put 
in practice a scheme which she had formed, scarcely 
daring to. trust it might be successful in accomplish- 
ing the deliverance of the one so dear to her, from 
a death of agony and shame. Without a moment's 
delay she drew up a petition, setting forth the har- 
rowing circumstances of the case j and finding hi 
weeks must elajise before the sentence could be carried 
into effect, she left Dumfries that same night, having 
borrowed from some friendly hand the sum neoes- 
saty to defray her expenses on the road to London. 
Barefooted she commenced her long and solitary 
journey, and entered London, exhausted but not 
dispirited, in the shortest possible time she could 
have walked thither, without introduction or recom- 
mendation of any kind, utterly friendless, and — as to 
human tud — alone I 

Advice of some kind she mu$t, however, hava 
possessed, for the result proved she took the best 
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posHible means of attaining the object slie bad. ia 
view, the liberation of Ler unfortunate slater, TJpOB 
arriving in London, she went at once to tbe honHe of 
the duke of Argyle, her countryman j and, though 
provided with no letters or influential documents, 
managed to obtiuQ an interview with him. She 
entered, wrapped in her Highland plaii3, faint with 
fatigue, and carrying a statement of laabers unhappy 
case in her hand. She afterwards referred gratefully 
to the strength with which God enduea those who 
trust in Him. If she had lost heart at this critical 
moment, and abandoned her purpose, the only chance 
for the preservation of her sister's life would have 
been forfeited. As it was, the untaught Scottish girl 
advanced the ample arguments her heart suggested, 
with such convincing energy, that the nobleman 
whose interest she came to supplicate, embraced her 
cause with all the warmth of a generous nature. His 
representations were favourably received, to Helen's 
inexpressible joy the pardon was consigned to her 
care, and she was enabled to return to Dumfries, still 
on foot, in time to save her sister's life. 

It is pleasing to find the unfortunate girl, whose sin 
had so nearly been expiated on the scaffold, retained to 
the end of her days a deep gratitude foi- Helen's heroic 
eSbrts, as well as a full sense of the high principle 
she had evinced in refusing to declare a falsehood, 
even to save a life as dear to her as her own. 
Isabel married the fiithet of her child, and lived in 
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plenty Ht WhitebavGD, whence presents often fcniad 
their way to the secluded nook in vhich hei elder 
meter dwelt It may be interesting to take a peep at 
the latter in after-yesTs, still labonring £>r her own 
subsistence, which, to her independent and Ibft; spirit, 
was, thus attained, fiir preferable to living on the 
bread of charity. Mrs. Qoldie, "an amiable and in* 
genious lady," whose wit, and power of remarkii^ 
and judging character, still snrvive in the memory 
of her Mends, fumit^ed Sir Walter Scott with the 
following iiiots : — 

" I had taken for snmmer lodgings a cottage near 
the old abbey of Linduden. lb had formerly been 
inhabited by a lady who had pleasure in embelliebing 
cottages, which she found, perhaps, homely and poor 
enough. Mine possessed many marks of taste and 
elegance, annsnal in this species of habitation in 
Scotland, where a cottage is literally what its name 
declares. From my cottage door I had a partial 
view of the old abbey before mentionod ; some of 
the highest arches were seen over, and some throagh, 
the trees scattered along a lane which led down to the 
ruin, and the strange fantaatia shapes of almost all 
those old ashes accorded wonderfully well with the 
building they at once shaded and ornamented. The 
abbey itself, from my door, was almost on a level with 
the cottage, but o^ coming to the end of the lane, it 
was discovered to be situated on a high perpen- 
dicolar bank, at the foot of which ran the clear waters 



of tlie Cluden, when they hasten to join th&aweeping 

' Wboie distant roaring Bwells tha ta'a.' 

Aa 107 kitchen and paildnr were not very for distant, 
I one d»j went in to pnrchaae Bomo chickens from a 
person I heard offering them for gale. It was a little, 
rather stont-lookiitg woman, who seemed to be between 
seventy and eighty years of age ; she was almost 
covered with a tartan pUid, and her cap had oTer it 
a black mlk hood tied nnder the chin, a piece of dress 
still much in nse among elderly women of that rank of 
life in Scotland 1 her eyes wers dark, and remarkably 
lively and intelligent. I entered into conreraation 
with her, and began by asking how she maintuned 
herself, &c She said ibat in winter she footed stock- 
ings ; that is, knit feet to country people's stockings, 
which bears about the same relation to stocking-knit- 
ting that cobbling does to shoemaking, and is, of 
course, both less profitable and less dignified } she 
likewise taught a few children to read ; and in sam- 
mer she ' whiles reared a wheen chickenst' 

" I said I could venture to guess from her face she 
had never marcujd. She laughed heartily at this, and 
B^d, ' I maon hae ihe qneerest &ce that ever was seen, 
that ye could gaess that, "Sow do teU me, madam, 
how ye came to think sae ) ' I told her it was from 
her cheerful, disengaged eonntenance. She said, ' Mem, 
have ye na &r mair reason to be hi^py than me, wi 
a gude husband, and a fine family o' bairns, and plenty 
b2 
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o' everything I For me, I am the puireat of a' pair 
bodies, and can hardly contrive to keep myself alive 
in a' the wee bit o' ways I hae teli't ye.' After aome 
further converBation, during which I was more and more 

. pleased with the old woman's plain common sense, 
and the nmveU of her remarks, she rose to go awsy, 
when I asked her name. Her countenance suddenly 
clouded, and she said gravely, rather colonring, ' My 
name ia Helen Walker ; but your husband kens weel 
about me.' 

" In the evening I related how much I had been 
pleased, and inquired what was extraordinary in the 

history of the poor woman. Mr. said, ' There 

were perhaps few more remarkable people than Helen 
Walker ;' and he gave the history which has already 
been related here." 

The writer continues ; — " I was so strongly in- 
terested by this narrative, that I determined imme~ 
diately to prosecute my acquaintance with Helen 
Walker ; hut, as I was to leave the country next day, 

. I was obliged to defer it until my return in spring, 
when the first walk I took was to Helen Walker's cot- 
ti^e. She had died a short time before. My regret 
was extreme, and I endeavoured to obtain some ao- 
couat of Helen from an old woman who inhabited the 
other end of her cottage. I inqnired if Helen ever 
spoke of her past history, her journey to London, &o. 
'Na,' the old woman said, 'Helen was a wiley body, 
and whene'er any o' the neebors asked anything aboat 
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it, she aye turned the conversation.* In short, every 
answer I received only tended to increase my regret, 
and raise my opinion of Helen Walker, who could 
unite so much prudence with so much heroic virtue." 
The same lady endeavoured to discover elsewhere 
particnlars of Helen's early career, but without 
success. An old wonian, distantly related to the 
sisters, and who was accastomed to do harvest work 
with them, was interrogated, but affirmed that she 
never dared ask for any information connected with 
either the trial of the younger, or the elder's exertions 
in her behal£ "Helen was a lofty body," she said, "and 
used a high style of language." It was evident her 
relation was a little afraid of her ; indeed, bo great 
was the natural dignity of character she exemplified, 
as well as bitter her sense of the degradation her 
family, formerly so respectable and upnght, had sus- 
tained, that she shrank from discussing the tale with 
a delicacy very rarely met with in the rank of life to 
which she belonged ; though, it mnst be confessed, 
when we remember that Scotland ia the soil that 
nurtured this sensitive spirit, our feeling of aatoDisli- 
ment at the description of pride she evinced be- 
comes less extreme. Kot the least interesting trait 
in her character was the childlike &ith in the God she 
unostentatiously worshipped. "A small table, with 
a large open Bible, invariably occupied one comer of 
her room ; and she was- {constantly observed stealing a 
glance, reading a text or a chapter, as her avocations 
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permitted Iter time ; and it was her lubit, vhea it 
thtuidered, to take her vork and her Bible to the 
fixiut of the cottage, alleging that the Almighty could 
smite in the city as well as the field." 

Obviously the benefits ariaing from the conaidera- 
tioa of a character, are DOt ungle but mnltiform. The 
some peraon seen in difierent aapects, presenta, like a 
priam, varioos hues ; and excellenoe depends upon the 
number and beauteous harmony of these. Moreover, 
oontraate powerfully enhance the aspects of virtue ; 
and BO, when we think of Helen Walker, poor, yet 
strong in Truth, the very quality which poverty most 
assails, morally courageous, though feminmely weak, 
we acknowledge each phase of her life abounds with 
a practical lesson, the most striking of all beiug, that 
God upholdeth the righteous. 

Twenty-six years ehipsed between Mrs. Ooldie's 
first interview with Helen Walker, near the mined 
abbey of Lincludeo, and her oommunicatiug them to 
Sir Walter Scott. J>uring that interval, this true 
heroine of domestio life had quitted the existence 
the real value of which she bad so correctly estimated. 
She was buried in the churchyard of Trongray ; and 
the monument Mrs. Ooldie once intended to raise over 
her remains was eventually placed there by the same 
hand which had immortalized her name and history. 
As the composition of the great novelist, the inscri^ 
tioa which records the iact is worth iDserting here. 
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This itoDe vaa erected 

by the Author of "WmotIoj," 

to the memory of 

HELEN WALKEB, 

who died in the year of God hdCCXCI. 

This hamble individual 

practiwd in ibrI life 

the virtue* 

nith which Gotion has invested 

the imaginuy character of 

Jba^iib Deans, 

TeftuiDg the slightest departure 

from veracity. 

even to save the life of hei-BiBter ; 

she, nevertheless, showed her 

kiadoeu and fortitude 

in rescuing her 

from the severity of the law, 

at the ezpeuse of personal exertions, 

which the time rendered as diCBcult 

as the motive was laudable. 

liespect the gmve of Poverty, 

when combined with the love of Truth 

aud dear Affection I 

We may add, that it has been remarked : " Jeanie 
Deans is recompensed by her biographer, for the ttiala 
through which he leads her, with a full measure of 
earthly comfort ; for few noTelists dare venture to 
make virtue its own reward ; jet the following refleo- 
tioa shows him to have felt how little the ordinary 
course of Providence is in accordance with man's 
natural wishes and i)ia expectations of a splendid 
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temporal reward of goodneaa : — ' That a cbaracter so 
di&tinguished for her undaunted lore of virtue, lived 
and died in poverty, if not want, serves only to show 
ua how insignificant in the sight of Heaven are our 
principal objects of ambition upon earth.' " 

It might have been added that the dlvinecareiamani- 
fested as often by denials as by gifts, and that as that 
weather would be the worst which the farmer some- 
times ungratefully dares to dictate, so the storms of a 
man's trials would be overwhelming if wafted upon the 
galea of his wishes. We should limit our desires to 
the simple one of doing good, and then, at the close of 
life, the gratitude of the young for our counsel, and of 
the poor and bereaved for our sympathy, would he a 
nobler monument and more durable than Parian or 
Italian marble. This virtuous fame it was Helen 
Walker's principle to seek, and she attained it 
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" Tis Bnoh m thou, 

'Who from affection serve, And freeboni zeal 
Ta guurd whate'er is dear nnd sacred to thsm. 
That ore a kiug's best honour and defence." 

UALLET. 
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BoBH 1720. DiKD 17S0. 

At tbe extremity of Lock Shiel, in the secladed 
valley of QleDfinaaD, the traveller'a attention vill be 
drawn to a pillar erected in commemoration of tlie 
landing of Cbarlea Edward, generally called the 
" Young Pretender," npon tie native shorea of the 
Stuarta. This memento waa placed there hy a mem- 
ber of the same &mily, wMch had the honour of 
enumerating amongst ita scions, the well-known and 
heart- stirring name of Flora Macdonald. Hither, 
where Charles elevated hia first standard, came many 
a true heart and bold hand. 

The entire clan of Macdonald was secretly favour- 
able to the pretensions of the prince, but onlya portion 
openly espoused hia cause. The brother of our young 
heroine, Macdonald of Milton, and her step-father, 
also bearing the same name — Flnra had lost her own 
father when a child — were among those who deemed 
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the present enterprise, if not rash and premature, at 
leai^t ill-OFganized, and certainly more than doubtful 
of success. They refrained, therefore, thougli anxiously 
interested in every detail of the coming contest, from 
any direct partisanship ; but the feelings of regard 
entertained by them for the Stuart cause, were gene- 
rally understood. 

The history of Charles Edward up to the battle of 
Culloden is too fully known to need recapitulation. 
After that fatal encounter, the prince, escaping with 
difficulty from the scene of his defeat, withdrew to 
the house of Lord Lovat, where his arrival is thus 
recorded by Sir "Walter Scott : — " A lady who, when a 
girl, was residing in Lord Lovat'a family, described to 
us f.he unexpected appearance of Prince Charles and 
his flying attendants at Castle Dounie. The wild, 
desolate vale on which she was gazing with indolent 
composure, was at once so suddenly filled with horse- 
men riding furiously towards the castle, that, impressed 
with the belief that they were faijies, who, according ■ 
to Highland tradition, are visible to men from one 
twinkle of the eyelid to another, she strove to refrain 
from the vibration which she believed would occasion 
the strange and magnificent apparition to become in- 
visible. To Lord Lovat it brought a certainty more 
dreadful than the presence of fairies, or even demons. 
The tower on which he had depended, had fallen to 
crush him, and he only met the Chevalier to-exchange 
mutual condolences." 

,„,,.,C<)o^Il 
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Kot loDg did Charles linger at Gaatle Douaie, but, 
departing as Boon as the darkness permitted, travelled 
across the mountains to Invergarie, the neighbourhood 
of Fort Augustus, which had been set in flames by a 
body of Highlanders the day previoua to the battle. 
Here the lost hopes of the ^oung aspirant were crushed, 
if not the lingering spark of that ambitious flam« 
which bad animated him, extinguished. One by one 
his followers dropped off; those who had for the last 
few months perilled life and limb to restore him to the 
crown of his fathers, came silently to bid him adieu, or 
slnuk stealthily away, until the fugitive was left with 
his two friends only, O'SuUivan and O'Neil ; the 
three being attended by a single servant, named 
Burke, who, knowing the country well, was to assist 
them also in the capacity of guide. 

From Invergarie to Lochaber, and thence to GleQ' 
hoiadale, the little party stole, ensconcing themselves, 
when danger approached, in caves, afforded by the 
rocks, and among tf^es or brushwood. While leading 
this wandering and perilous life, the poor prince bad 
full leisure to observe the calamities which, through 
his instrumentality, overwhelmed the nafortunate 
Highlanders. Parties of soldiers scoured the country 
in every direction, ravaging the domains of all suspected 
persons, and indulging in all the ferocious license of 
triumphant cruelty. In many places the flying clans 
were bunted down like wild beasts, smothered in the 
holes where they endeavoured to conceal themselves. 
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or dislodged only to &U tipon the bayonets of tlieir 
Bonthera foes. Tlie doke of Oamberland, one of 
vhoM adherent Tolanteera has recorded his chiefttun's 
and hia own opinion, that "the Highlands, with their 
black mountains^ and streame of water rolling down 
them, were a sight sofBcient to give a well-bred dog 
the Taponra," waa anxious to leave this wild and 
uncongenial country ; to finish his work, and exter- 
minate every supposed partisan of his unfortunate 
ooudn. He had declared that " every man wearing 
the tartan in those part^ was a rebel and a traitor, 
whose body, soul, and goods were forfeited." The 
soldiers plundered, killed, and swept the country 
completely bare of everything, so that the wretched 
inhabitants who escaped the Bword, perished of hunger ; 
and it was no nnoommon spectacle to see men, women, 
and children, following the robbers who had invaded 
their homesteads, " imploring for the ofial of their own 
bla^k cattle," slanghtered for the use of the duke's army. 

When, in addition to this rigour, it is remembered 
that the English government had set a price of 
thirty thousand pounds upon the Pretender's head, his 
chances of eaoape will be considered proportionately 
small 

The object the young prince had in view was, if 
posdble, to procure the aid of a French vessel, which 
should convey him back to his friends in that country ; 
but it was no easy matter even to make snch inquiriea 
as should lead to such timely enoooor. In di^piiae. 
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and ^thout furtlier escort than his two fiuthfal 
frienda and the serr&nt Burke, Charles at length 
obtained, hy the help of Macdonald of Borradale, an 
open eight-oared boat, in which he embarked one even- 
.ing, about ten days from the date of CuUoden, for 
IiODg Island, where it was hoped a French vessel might 
be found. 

Long Island is the term employed' to designate the 
isles of North Hist, Benbecula, and South TJist, belong- 
ing to the group called the Hebrides. These larger 
ones are connected hy smalt islets, giving the appear- 
ance of continuous land irom end to end. Of the 
Hebrides, or Western Isles, Lewis is the largest, and 
lies to the north of the others. Opposite South TJist, 
in an easterly direction.'^s also another of the most 
conspicuous of the group, — Skye, filmed of late years 
for its breed of ugly little dogs. 

Kothiag could be more wildly picturesqae than the 
appearance of these islands : rocks, mountaios, desolate 
heaths, and dark morasses, the very sight of which 
chilled the warm life within the traveller's breast, were 
only occasionally varied by an Ul-kept farm or radely- 
built village. The inhabitants were hopelessly poor 
and illiterate, scarcely capable of supporting their 
wretched families upon the scanty profits of cattle 
bred upon a pasture so stnnted and rare, that it was 
a wonder they existed at all ; but one grand qualifica- 
tion these simple people possessed. Their attachment 
to their chief was unbounded, their reliance a species of 
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io&llible belief and their obedience to his will, blind, 
naqneatioDing, and to tbe death. 

Upon this wild spot, and among the peasant popula- 
tion, Charles Edward was now thrown^ to pass, as it 
turned out, many months of doubt, suspense, and 
danger. Scarcely had the fugitives set forth in their 
humble boat, before a tremendous storm arose. The 
night was pitch dark, the wind burst in gales, which 
threatened at every moment to engulf them. At 
length, more dead than alive, they gained the- island, 
whose rocky shore was even as perilous as the open 
sea itself, and landed at Benbecula, a. desolate place, 
wholly devoid of any means of sustaining life. 

Fortunately, the boat contained a supply of oat- 
meal, and this, with the water of a neighbouring 
brook, formed their entire support during the two 
days they remained at Benbecula. On the third, the 
tempest having in a measure subsided, they again put 
off to sea ; bnt here their ill-fortune still pursued them, 
'and a fresh gale drove the vessel into the little island 
of Glas. This second haven was not so inhospitable 
as the first had been. An inhabitant, half-fiaherman, 
half-farmer, received and lent them a boat to proceed 
to Iiewis, where he informed them 4 fishing-vessel at 
the time was to be found ; and notice was sent to 
Charles by the scouts he dispatched to ascertain the 
tad, that tbe captain was willing that his craft should 
bo hired to convey the party away. To the prince's 
consternation, however, he f6uud, on reaching Lewis, 
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that LLt identity had b«eD either diacorered orgnessed 
at, and the captain refused to cany out his agreenient. 
Again, putting to sea, and doubtful in which direction, 
to proceed, they perceived two men-of-war, believed to 
be Eaglish vessels, in the offing, and, fearful of being 
captured, they hastened into the nearest island, which 
happened to be Issurt. Here they remained until the 
suspicious ships (which, unfortunately, turned out 
afterwards to be the very ones sent to the prince's 
assistaoce by France, and containing money and arma 
for his use) were out of ught. Their troubles were, 
therefore, sot nearly at aa end. Another peril 
assailed them. An English sloop of war was actu- 
ally tying near the coast, and would have captured 
them, had they not hastily pulled out of sight and 
concealed themselves in a creek of North TJist, where, 
finding a hut, they remained several days, with diffi- 
culty supporting themselves upon some dried fish 
which was providentially thrown in their way. 

During this terrible interval, the health of Charles ' 
nearly failed. Misfortune and hardship had completely 
prostrated spirits usually buoyant ; and when, about 
the middle of May, the wretched little party reached 
the island of South Uist, it required all the hospitable 
care of the Macdonald of Clanronald, who resided on 
that island, at a place called Ormaclade, to recruit and 
restore his visitors. But danger would have environed 
not only the fugitive, but his kind entertainers also, if 
he had remained in the house of this &ithfnl adherent. 
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To a hnt, therefore, situated in a desolate epot among 
tlie neighbouring mountaiiiB, tho royal adTeutorer 
repaired, and awaited, nader the friendly care, not only 
of the ialand's proprietor, but of every member of his 
chieftaincy, the means of escaping to the continent. 

When Charles made hia appearance at the house of 
Clanronald, he was in tattered clothing, and almost 
barefoot. Supplied with every neceesaty, though con- 
demned to the shelter of a miserable shed, and fearing 
to stir b^ond the vicinity of his humble abode, he yet 
recovered, in a degree, his energies, and was compara- 
tively strengthened to bear the inteUigence, when it 
arrived, that, eo far &om a prospect of escape to 
France, his pnraners had gained tidings of hia place 
of refuge, and commissioned General Campbell, after- 
wards duke of Argyle, to institute a rigorous aearch 
throughout the island. In less time than he could 
realize the approaching danger, Charles beheld himself 
completely hemmed in by sea and land. Several ships 
of war guarded the coast, and Campbell himself 
with a host of soldiers, sconred every probable re- 
treat where the object of his search could be oon- 
cealed. 

In this stmt, the noble islanders, untutored and 
primitive as they were, vied with each other in giving 
every assistanca to the efibrts of their chieftain, to 
preserve his gaeefs life. Although his retreat was per- 
fectly well known to nearly eveiy inht^tant of tiia 
island, neither man, woman, nor child ever diyolged 
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the secrat : all vere called into reqtiiation, and each 
in his tarn readily responded. 

It chancel], at thia time, that Flora, aster to the 
Maodonald of Milton, also resident in the island, was 
upon a visit to her brother, and here heoamo oognizant 
of the perilous ooudition of the rojal fiigitive. Having 
occasion to visit her relatives at Ormaclade, this jonng 
lady, then in her twenty-fiith year, and possessed of a 
spirit as heroic sa the person enshrining it was youthful 
and attractive, became much interested in the visits 
of O'Neil to procure noeeasariea for the Chevalier, and, 
before long, earnestly expressed her desire to be intro- 
duced to him, and, if postdble, to contribute to his 
escape. It seems that O'Neil had previously met 
Flora, and, &om the estimate he had formed of her 
capacity, ted Charles's mind 'to dwell greatly upon 
engaging her assistance, to rescue him from the im- 
pending danger. 

The stepiather of Miss Macdonald was, at the time, 
employed as commander of the very body of soldiers 
engaged in. the pursuit. He was obliged to act so, in. 
obedience to the chief of his clan, the lurd of Sleat, 
which is the southern part of the island of Skye ; bat 
he secretly endeavoured to assist the fugpitive, and was 
only too happy to afford his ta(ut consent to any plan 
which might be originated for his deliverance. 

It was a beautiful Jane evening when Flora's desire 
to see the prince vras canied into execution. O'Neil 
joined her at the house of one of her brother's re- 
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tajnera io Benbecnla, leaving his companion concealed, 
until he should have engaged Flora to consent to the 
plan he had in view. He proposed that ahe should 
disgnise Charles as a female servant ; and, ander 
pretext of travelling with her maid, condnct him 
in HBfety fi-om Uist to the Isle of Skye; whence 
further measures could be taken to effect his complete 
escape. 

Thin was a proposition that Flora's maidenly deli- 
cacy, as well as innate prudence, shrank from enter- 
taining. She hesitated, and changed colour, avowing 
her dbtmst in the wildnesa of the scheme, and her 
fear of compromising her friends. Sir Alexander and 
Lady Margaret Macdonald, by taking the fugitive 
into their neighbourhood. O'N'eil, with characteriatic 
Irish tact, however, so worked npon the young lady's 
feelings, by the production of his hapless prince jnst 
at the proper moment, that poor Flora's resolutions 
melted away before the sight of a figure so at- 
tenuated, and a countenance so impressed by grief 
and despair, as those now presented to her sym- 
pathetic gaze. She consented, after a brief interval, 
to extend the required aid, and henceforth entered 
heart and soul into the spirit of the enterprise. 

It may be well in this place to give a slight sketch 
of the physical characteristics of Charles Edward, at a 
period BO critical to his life and fortunes. 

Born in the year \72Q, the prince was now exactly 
twenty-five, and appears to have been, if not a model 
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of manly elegance, at least striking in appearance and 
demeanour. He w&s tall and well made, though not 
robnst ; his countenance 'tvas baadsome, and its ex- 
pression remarkably agreeable and winning. He had 
regular features, lively and intelligent eyes, and a 
peculiarity of contour, which made him say of himself 
"that he had ao odd a &ce, that no man ever e&w 
him OQce without knowing him again," yet one of 
anything but an unpleasing character, if we may 
judge &om the almost uniTersal admiration he at this 
time excited. A Highland officer, himself a Mac- 
donald, thus describes hia appearance, in a journal 
preserved among the Lockhart papers: — "About half 
an hour after the return of Clanronald, there entered 
the tent a pale youth, of a most agreeable aspect, in a 
plain blue coat, with a plain shirt, not very clean, and 
a cambric stock fixed with a plain silver buckle, a fair 
round wig ont of the buckle, a plain hat with a can- 
vas string, having one end tied to one of his coat 
buttons ; he had black silk stockings, and brass 
buckles in bis ehues. At his first appearance I fonnd 
my heart swelL" Another authority says, ho was 
" tall, handsome, of a fair complexion, and wore the 
Highland dress, with a star of St, Andrew at hia 
breast. The Jacobites compared him to Robert Bruce, 
vbom he resembled, as they thought, in figure and in 
fortune." That hia exterior was prepoaseaaing, indeed, 
cannot l>e doubted ; even the Whigs allowed be looked 
like a. gentleman and a man of laahion ; though neither 
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tliey, nor many others, gave' him oredit for being aliero. 
How impnldve be was, migbt liave been seen from 
the first glauce at bis countenanca ; but he was, as 
might be expected, rasb also. As to tbe question of 
brarerj, authorities vary ; but whatever hlB short- 
comings were in that point of view, there is no reason 
to doubt that they proceeded lees from anything in 
the Bbape of cowardice, than from his entire want of 
the capacity and experience essential to a general 

It unfortunately happened that tho education of the 
yoong prince had been singularly defective ; eo that, 
mentally, he was considerably inferior to tbe es- 
pectatious his appearance was calculated to excite. 
Those who beheld him enter tbe court-yard of Holy- 
rood mounted on horseback, a position which abowed 
off his graceful figure and bearing to the greatest 
advantage; the noble dames, who "trod a measure" 
with him in tbe palace ball-room that same evening, 
were somewhat disenchanted upon discovering that 
their would-be sovereign was perfectly ignorant of 
some of the commonest elements of knowledge, and 
found 8 difficulty in writing an ordinary letter, either 
in French, Italian, or English, without committing 
gross errors in orthography. 

The ill success of his attempt upon the crown of 
Britain migbt have been argued from the prince's 
beating upon this very occasion. It was observed, 
' that even in tbe triumphant hour, when about to 
enter tbe palace of his fathers, tbe air of bis couotfl- 
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nance 'was languid and melancholy. To succeed, we 
must be ouraelves confident, self-reliant. The defeat 
that begins in the heart, is one to which circum- 
stances offer no retrievaL As well might the mesmeric 
neophyte, whose will is not under hia own control, 
attempt to sway the actionem and regalate the vohtion, 
of others. 

When Flora Macdonald first saw poor Cliarles 
Edward, the brilliant prestige of his first arrival had 
passed away, together with the attractive charm of per- 
sonal exterior. Weeks of harass aud anxiety had taken 
the colour from his cheek and the fire from his eye ; 
privation, even actual want, had tendered him ema- 
ciated : he was no longer the bold aspirant for the 
throne of the Stuarts ; he was the defeated, the hunted 
scion of the ez-royal family, struggling to sustun life 
only, and with a price upon his head ! 

In consequence of the stringent orders of govern- 
ment respecting the Pretender's capture, no person was 
permitted to leave the place without a pass &om the 
commander, to be produced, if required, to the guards 
encircling the island. Spies, indeed, were placed on 
sea and shore, for the purpose of watching every boat 
which appeared. Upon leaving the prince. Miss 
Macdonald and her servant were seized by a band oi 
militia' tatiliey were crossing over from Benbeoula to 
South Uist; but the difficulty which might have 
ensued, was happily obviated by our heroine's dis- 
covery that it was commanded by her step-father. 
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With little trouble ahe engaged his assistance, Mid 
obtained from him a pass back to the ieland of Skye, 
her mother's residence, accompanied by her man-ser- 
vant, Neil Mackechan, Mention was also made in 
the passport, of a third person, an Irish domestic, 
named "Betty Burke," who was especially recom- 
mended by Captain Maodonald to his wife, as an 
"excellent spinner of flai, and a. feithful servant." 
Tbis document obtained, Flora's next care waB to 
secure a boat, with a crew of six men, a supply of 
provisions, and last, but most important of all, the 
disguise intended to transform the elegant Prince 
Charles, into a rough Irish maid-of-all-work, and which 
consisted of a printed linen gown, a white apron, and 
head-gear. 

The morning of the 2Tth of June was chosen for 
their departure, and, accompanied by Lady Clanronald, 
Miss Macdonald set out towards the sea-shore to meet 
the object of her solicitude. They found the prince 
" roasting the liver of a sheep for hia dinner," a sight 
whiofa brought the reverses of fortune fordbly to their 
minds, and moved one of his gently visitors " to tears." 
That night an alarm, which drew the ladies back to 
the house, prevented the boat from starting j but the 
next evening, alt being in readiness, the prince as- 
sumed his feminine apparel, and, exchanging his sword 
for agood-sized walking-stick, embarked withhisfair ally, 
her servant Mackechan, and the six boatmen, for Sky& 

It was not one of pleasure, this voyage, to a 
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yOTiDg and delicate womaD, cousideriog tbe number of 
vessels lying all around, and whose shots it would be 
probably difBcult to avoid, if suapicioa were excited ; 
the distance to be acoomjilialied, thirty or forty aiiles, 
and the time, night. Soon rain began to fall ; the 
skies and aea faded into one leaden expanse ; the boat- 
men, wet and sulky, relapsed into perfect silence. The 
voice of the young prince alone broke the stillness ; 
and he, with a mixture of boyish vivacity and manly 
tact, told story after story, and sang snatches of 
songs, until he succeeded in dispelling the cloud 
of anxiety which oppressed his fair companion, less 
fearful for her own than for his safety. At length, 
overpowered by fatigue, Flora iisensibiy abandoned 
herself to the influence of tbe hour, and slept. Charles 
continued a long while singing, in the hope of lulling 
her to perfect repose ; and when, some time after, she 
awoke, she found him watching her with the greatest 
solicitude, endeavouring to screen her from the spray, 
and to protect her from contact with the sails and 
cordage. To her refreshment only, would he permit 
a small quantity of wine, provided by Lady Clanronald, 
to be appropriated. In after-years, she recalled these 
circumstances with pleasure, and adduced them in 
proof of the chivalric nature of him she had risked so 
much to assist. 

It must have been an unspeakable relief' to the 
occupants of that little boat, when the first dim Hues 
of light in the distant horizon announced the approach 
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of uorniag. WLeo clear eoough to diatinguish ob- 
jects, they disoovered that they were alone upon the 
ocean, — no hind in ught ; but this g&ve little anxiety 
to the sailors, and after a abort interval, during which 
the wind favoured their passage, and propelled them 
swiftly aloDg, the rocky oda^t of the mountainous 
island of Skye appeared. As they were passing a 
headland called Tateraish, a party of the Macleod 
militia espied them, and several shots were lired. 
Happily, however, the tide was out, and before a boat 
oould be got into deep water, purauit was hopeless. 

" Don't mind the Tillains, but pull for your lives," 
cried out the Prince, and the boatmen, animated by 
his address and courage, replied cheerily that they 
would soon distance their assailants ; adding, that if 
they cared at all, it was only for him. 

"Oh, there's no fear of me J" was the response 
while the prince busied himself in taking care of 
Flora, whom lie had persuaded to take shelter in the 
bottom of the boat, a . retreat which, to satisfy her 
fears, he himself adopted riiortly oflei. 

A few miles fiirther, the boot was put into a creek, 
for the purpose of affording a little repose to the 
rowers, by this time greatly fatigued. They were 
soon, however, obliged to put oS again, in consequence 
of being watched from the shore and, proceeding 
about twelve miles from "Vatemish, they reached 
in safety, Magstat, the remdence of Sir Alexander 
Maodonald, formerly a stanch Jacobite, though now 
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in Bctnal attendance upon the duke of Cumberland 
at Fort Augustus. 

Lady Margaret Macdonald had been In oorrespou- 
deuce with the prince when he waa lying hid in South 
Uist, and she had learned, from Mra. Macdonald of 
Kirkibost^ that his artiTal in the island of Skye might 
■)e expected. 

" When the boat containing the fiigitive had landed, 
Flora, attended by Mackechan, proceeded to the house, 
leaving Charles, in hia female dress, sitting on her 
trunk on the beach. On ariving at the dwelling, she 
desired a servant to inform Lady Margaret that she ' 
had called on her way home from TJiat. She waa 
immediately introduced to the family apartment, 
where she found, besides Mra. Macdonald of Kirkl- 
bost, a Lieutenant Maoleod, the commander of a band 
of militia stationed near, tL'-ce or four of whom were 
also in the house. There were also present, Mr. 
Alexander Maodouald, of Kingsburgh, an elderly 
gentleman of the neighbourhood, who acted as cham- 
berlain, or iaotor, to Sir Alexander, and who was, she 
knew, a sound Jacoliite. Flora entered easily into 
conversation with the officer, who asked her a number 
of queetions, as where she had come from, -where Bhe 
was going, and so forth ; all of which she answered 
without manifesting the least trace of that confusion 
which might have been expected from a young lady 
nnder such anxious circumstanoea. The same man 
had been in the custom of examining every boat 
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vbicb landed from the Ixing Island ; tbat, for in- 
Btance, in which Mra. Macdonaid ofKirkibost arrired 
had been so examtaed, and w« can only account for 
bis allo'wing that of Miss Flora to pass, hj the circam- 
stance of bia meeting her ander the imposing cotur- 
tesies of the drawing-room of a lady of rank. Miaa 
Macdonaid, with the same self-possession, dined ia 
Lieuteaant Macleod'a company. Seizing a proper 
opportunity, she apprised Kingsburgb of the circum- 
stances of tbo prince, and he immediately proceeded 
to another room, and sent for Lady Margaret, that he 
might break tbe intelligence tober, ia private. Not- 
withstanding the preTions warning, she was much 
alarmed at the idea of tbe wanderer being bo near 
ber boase, and immediately sent for a certain Donald 
Boy Macdonaid, to consult as to what should be dcaie. 
Donald bad been wounded ft) tbe prince's army at 
Culloden, and was as obnozioos to tbe government as 
be could be. He came and joined the lady and ber 
friends in the garden, when it was arranged that 
Eingsburgh should take the prince along witb him to 
bis own house, some miles distant, and thence pass 
him through the island to Portree, where Donald 
Roy should take him np, and provide for his fortber 

No time was now lost in dispatching Kingsburgb 
to communicate these arrangements to tbe prince, who 
was, no doubt, in an agony of suspense the while, 
and to carry him some refreshment. Tbe poor refugee, 
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seeing some one approacliing bim, etarted up, and 
discovering the heavy stick he carried, put himself in 
an attitude of defiaDce. 

"I am Macdoaald of Kingsburgh, come to serve 
your highnese," said the good old man ; and he pro- 
ceeded to explain how this might be effected. 

While these two set off towards Kingsburgh, Miss 
Macdonald, quietly seated with Lady Margaret and 
the officer before named, endeavoured to secure to them 
a good start upon their jonraey. Presently she bade 
farewell to her hostess, who pretended to be extremely 
averse to parting with her so soon, and invited ht'r 
ivarmly to remain ; reminding her that she had pro- 
mised' to pay her a lengthened visit. Flora excused 
herself upon the plea that her mother was ill, and 
needed her presence at home. After dinner, therefore, 
she departed, leaving yonng Macleod quite unsuspicious 
of the real nature of her visit to Mugstet. In after- 
years. Flora often rallied this gentleman upon having 
so completely deceived him. 

Mrs. Macdonald of Kirkibost, her servants, and 
Mackechan, accompanied Flora, whose object was to 
come up with the pedestrians, and, joining tbera, to 
proceed altogether to Kingsburgh. They soon ap- 
peared in sight ; but as the servants of her companion 
were unacquainted with the secret, it was necessary to 
put them off the scent by passing the travellers, as if 
unknown to them, at a trot Charles is represented 
as being very awkward in his feminine attire : Kings- 
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burgh laughed and said to him, " Your enemies c^ill 
Jou a pretender ; but if you be, I can tell you you are 
the worat at the trade I ever saw." He held up his 
petticoats ia a very undignified manner j -and when 
remonstrated with, improved upon mattera by per~ 
mitting the ddrt of his drees to draggle in the water, 
when a brook again hsU to be passed. His height was 
so remarkable, and his strides so immense, that the 
maid-seryant at Flora's side exclaimed to her, '< That 
must be an Irishwoman, or else a man in woman's 
clothes i see what steps the creature takes!" Flora 
replied that she was doubtless an Irishwoman. Shortly 
after they parted company, and Flora rejoined the 
travellers, who had been somewhat annoyed on their 
mde by the inquiries aud remarks of the persona they 
met, all having reference to the uncommon height of 
tfae pretended Betty Burke^ About eleven o'clock at 
night, the little party arrived in safety at Kingsbnrgb 
House, where Mrs. Macdonald, or I^dy Kingsbnrgh, 
as she was generally called, received them with every 
mark of kindness. 

Supper followed, Charles, still in gown and coif, 
presiding, with his hostess on his left hand, and TUxn 
in the place of honour. While the two gentlemen 
enjoyed a glass of punch together, the ladies withdrew 
to discuss past perils, and future plans. 

" And what," said Lady Kingsburgh, " has been 
done with the boatmen who bronght yon to the 
bland 1" 
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" Thej have been sent back to South Viat," replied 
the youDg lady. 

" That was an oversight. These men ought to have 
been detained a short time. I fear that if they meet 
'with government officers, they may nncautiously, or 
from mercenary motives, betray our poor vanderer's 
retreat." 

Lady Eingsbnrgh'a surmise, which had even at that 
early period proved correct, seemed so alarming, that 
Flora decided upon persuading the prince to assume, 
as soon as posdble, the habiliments of his own sex. 

The hunted prince had now been several days with- 
out taking off his clothes, or enjoying the luxury of a 
bed ; he was only teo happy to retire to the one pro- 
vided for him, as it was now fiir into the night He 
slept until late the following morning, bo late, indeed, 
that Miss Macdonald went into Eingsburgh's room, 
and urged him to rouse the prince, and depart with 
him, lest a party of militia should arrive, and render 
it impossible to leave the house. 

Kingsburgh, however, would by no means consent 
to disturb' the weary outcast he had so generously 
sheltered. " Let the poor boy repose after his fatigues," 
he said. "As for me, I care little if they take off 
this old grey head, ten or eleven years sooner than I 
should die, in the course of nature." Saying these 
words, he turned again to his pillow, and was asleep 
in a moment. 

Towards the afternoon, the pai-ty again set for- 
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vatd, but previoualj, Kingsbuigh ha^ provided tbe 
prince with a Jiew pair of sho«s, bia own being com- 
pletely worn out. " Look," eaid .this enthuHiastic 
Jacobite, holding up tbe old ones, "I aball iajthfnlly 
beep these shoes until you axe comfortably settled at 
St. James. I will then introduce myself by shaking 
them at you, and thus put you in mind of your night's 
entertainment and protection under this roofl" " Be 
as good as your word, my friend," replied the prince ; 
"whenever that time arrives, I ahall expect to see 
you." 

The promise never arrived &t redemption, but 
Eingsburgh, as long as he livod, kept the relic of bis 
prince ; after his death, a atanch supporter of the Stuart 
cause, bought them for the sum of twenty guineas. 
Aj9 for Lady Kingsbnrgh, ahe is said to have preserved 
the linen used upon Charies's bed, and directed that 
when she died, a portion should form her winding- 
sheet ; and it is further added, that a part of one 
sheet was given to Flora Macdonald, accompanied her 
in all her wanderings, and was finally appropriated to 
the same use, as in the case of her mother-in-lavr. The 
truth of this assertion is not known. 

One thing b certain, that a lock of the pretended 
Betty's hair was severed from her head, and divided 
between Flora and her hostess. It was judged better, 
as tbe former lady arrived with a female servant, that 
she should take one of the same sex away with her ; 
so Charles waited to alter hia dress until they 
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reaohed a little wood upon the road to Portree, when 
he again assumed hia male attire, exchanging his 
troubleaome appendages <^ petticoat and apron, for a 
tartan coat and waistcoat, a philtbeg and short hose,' 
plaid and bonnet. Kingsburgh here bade adieu to 
the prince, who, with Mackechan, was to walk a 
distance of fourteen miles to Portree, while Flora 
proceeded tbither by Bome other road, that no mis- 
picion might ensue. 

Previous to their arrival at Portree, Donald Roj 
had been despatched to the laird of Boaay with di- 
rections to convey Charles to the place where the 
cottier's &ther, -who had fought for the prince at 
Falkirk and CuUoden, lay hid. Donald, in com- 
pany with, some of his friends, received the weary 
traveller upon his arrival, and at a poor public- 
house by the road-side, he took a hasty meal of the 
coarsest materials, drinking from an old broken bowl 
used to bale water out of the boat, which was all they 
had to offer for the purpose^ Flora now made her 
appearance, pale and tired, but still strong in devotion 
to hia interest. Finding the. boat, conveyed by the 
exertions of two gallant brothers, the Macleods, 
across a mile of Highland bog and precipice, in 
readiness, Flora detained him no longer than to bid 
bim an earnest, though agitated farewell. Charles 
thanked her, in the most animated terms, for all the 
heroism she had shown in his causa " Ah I madam " 
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he said, with emotion, "for all that has happened, I 
hope we shall meet in 8L James's yet." 

This iras the last time Charles ever saw his gene- 
rous protectress. They hurried him awny to the vessel, 
while Flora, witli a heavy heart, turned her steps 
towards the house of her mother at Sleat She had 
eSected all iu her power, she had used her best 
exertions to secure the safety of this, the last unfco^ 
tunate scion of the old Stuart line, and to Heaven 
she commended, tremblingly, the rest. What vicissi- 
tndes tJie wretched Charles encountered, how he lay, 
pinched with hunger, and foiling in health, in cow- 
sheds, in caves and among bushes and underwood, 
until, three months after, he was able to embark from 
Ijochnannagh, the very spot where he had landed, 
and to effect his escape to France, is in history well 
known. It is probable that, after the part she bad 
taken, after the dangers she bad boldly con&onted in 
the endeavour to secure his escape. Flora Macdonald's 
thoughts were with the fugitive constantly ; nor is it 
tabe supposed she ever enjoyed a moment of actual 
peace of mind, until the news of his safe arrival in 
Brittany reached her. 

Before we finally dismiss the object of this young 
lady's generous interest, it may, perhaps, be well to 
sketch his career, in advancing life, in a few word& 
Charles scarcely showed himself worthy of the Boble 
(prl's Bonstano^ in after-yeara. What good th^ had 
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beeo about bim, was clouded and distorted, the evil 
had grown hj contact iritb miafortane. When his 
brother, Henry Stnart, afterwards Cardinal Y<»'k, 
beard of the defeat at Culloden, be took boly ordera. 
Cbarlea ia sud to have been infinitely disguated 
tbereat : for bimself, he had no fixed principles 
either of religion, or morality. As a sovereign, he 
would have probably become a despot; as an indi- 
vidual, he is described as haughty, self-willed, and, 
worse than tbeee, ungrateful to his beat friends, whoae 
troubles or perils Bcarcely excited in him, an indolent 
compassion. He married the Frinceaa Louisa Maxi- 
mUiana of Stolberg Oodem, a woman many years 
yonnger than himself and used ber so eb&mefulty 
that ahe took refuge from him in a oonvent He 
appears, indeed, to have been completely brutalized, 
and though the conduct of his wife was scarcely 
irreproachable, to have conducted himself towards 
ber and others, in a feshion incredible in the elegant 
and refined gentleman, whose brilliancy attracted so 
much admiration and devotion, in tbe Highlands. 
Charles Edward lived to be sixty-eight years old ; 
he left to a daughter, the duohesa of Albany, be 
assumed the title, subsequently, of Count of Albany, 
some conmderable property he posseased in the French 
funds, and died at Borne in 178S. As to his widow, 
she married a second time, Alfieri, the poet^ and is 
reported, after his death, to have formed a third 
union with Fabre, an historical painter. She died 
T 2 
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in 1624. Henry StoBrt, who seems to have been 
more amiable, tbongb, probably, weaker-minded than 
bis brother, reeeiTed &om George IIL a pension o£ 
£4,000 per annnm. 

Flora Maodonald, after quitting the prince, pro- 
ceeded to the house of her mother. Upon her 
arrival, she checked the confidence which she would 
otherwise have gladly made, relative to her late em- 
ployment, fearing to involve others in the danger she 
herself had incarred. 8be ooneidared it better, if 
inqniries were made, that they should be able to 
declare nothing had been known to tbero, of the 
prince's escape. That such inquiries wonld arise. 
Flora felt assured ; and the result proved how cor- 
rect wEia her anticipation. Only a day or two intei^ 
vened, before it transpired that the boatmen, on again 
reaching the island whence they had conveyed the 
fugitives, had been intimidated into revealing the 
plara where they had left her. A Captain Fergoson, 
a rabid Government emissary, obtaining the descrip- 
tion of "Betty Burke's" appearance, sailed at onoe 
for Skye, and finding no "tall female" bad been seen 
there with Miss Macdonald, followed upon the latter's 
track to Eingsborgh, whwe he soon dlscoveied from 
the servants, that the supposed Irish domeetic had 
reappeared, and been accommodated with the beet 
bedchamber in the house. The good old Kiagsburgh 
refusing to give further infbrmatioD, whs laid ta 
durance, and threatened with no punishment ^ort 
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of death ; vhile the attendance of Miss Mocdonald 
was oommanded without loss of time. In opposition 
to the advice of her femily. Flora wisely determined 
to obey the enmmons. On her way, she met her step- 
father, bnt was almost immediately after seized by a 
party of Boldieie^ and taken to the vessel of Ferguson. 
Meeting on board General ^Campbell, she frankly con- 
fessed to him the truth of the statement made by her 
boatmen, and quietly resigned herself prisoner. 

It will be remembered that Charles's iriead and 
ardent admirer — his only follower, indeed, at that 
time — was Captain O'Niel, the same who had first, 
from some slight acquaintance with Flora, suggested 
the idea of engaging her aid, and, happily for the 
prince, saooeeded in so doing by the force of the 
argumeats he employed. On board the ship to 
which, after twenty-two days, Flora was sent, she 
found, also a prisoner, this generous and lively young 
Irishman, and going str^ght up to him, she tapped his 
' iace gently with her hand, and said, laughingly, " To 
that black countenance, it seems, I am to owe all my 
misfortunes." He replied, earnestly, "Ah I do not 
regard as a misfortune what is the brightest honour ; 
only go on as you have began ; act up to the character 
you hAve obtained, neither repent new bo ashamed of 
what will yefc redound to your greatest praise and 
advantage." This exhortation must have been need- 
less to one of onr heroine's temperament. 

Owing to the oourtesy of those ia authority, Flora 
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experienoed, u veil in the ehip of Commodore Smith, 
as on board the Bridgwater, her next prison, the 
greatest kindnesB and indulgence. She was permitted 
to land and bid her mother farewell, to engage a Scotch 
attendant, the only girl who could be ioduced to aooom- 
pany her, and to eeoure a portion of her wardrobe^ she 
having been aomettme deprived of a change of habili- 
ments. On arriyiiig at Leith, she remained nearly 
two months in harbour, and wae allowed to receive 
visits on board, though it was here interdicted to her 
to leave the ship. The simple-minded country maiden 
suddenly discovered that she bad been transformed 
into a hercnne : the lame of her courage and loyaltjr 
had gone far and wide ; everybody was anxious to see 
her. Many brought presentf^ and one a Kble and 
Prayer-book, together with sewing materials, which 
she received Joyfully. It is related that Lady Mary 
Cochrane paid her a visit, and upon the wind freshen- 
ing a. little, pretended fear of returning to shore, in 
order that she might, as she said, " have it in her 
power to say she had slept in the same bed, or berth 
we ssppose, with Miss Flora Maodonald." One morn- 
ing Flora was discovered in tears. " Alas 1" she ex- 
claimed ; " I fear that all I hare endeavoured to do is 
in vain ; the prince is taken prisoner." She refilled 
to be comforted until news arrived that the report had 
been a &lse one. " Some," saya one of her viBiton^ 
the episcopal minister of Leith, " some that went oa 
board to pay Uieir respects to her, used to take a danoe 
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in the oabin, and to press her mnoi. to share with 
them in the diversion ; but with aU their importunity 
they could not prevail with her to take a trip. She 
told them that at present her dancing days were done, 
and she would not readily entertain a thought of that 
diveniau till she shodld be asaured of the prince's 
safety, and perhaps not till she should be blessed 
with the happiness of seeing him again. Althongb 
she was easy and cheerful, yet she had a certain mix- 
ture of gravity in -all her behaviour, which became 
her situation exceedingly well, and set her off to great 
advantage. She is of a low stature, of a fair com- 
plexion, and well enough shaped. One would not 
discern by her conversation that she had spent all her 
former days in the Highlands ; for she talks Bnglish 
(or rather Scots) eaaUy, and not at all through the 
Erse tone. She has a sweet voice, and ainga well; 
and DO lady Edinburgh bred can acquit herself better 
at the tea table than she did when in Leith Boad. 
Her wise conduct in one of the most perplexing scenes 
that can happen in life, her fortitude and good sense, 
are memorable instances of the strength of a female 
mind, even in those years that are tender and inez 
perienced." 

Arrived in London, Miss Macdonald was placed in 
the house of a gentleman, where she could scarcely be 
said to be put under restraint of any disagreeable 
nature. Here she remained for several months, and 
upon the passing of the act of indemnity in the July 



of the year 1747, was set st liberty witbout the 
ceremony of a tritl. Public opinion was wholly in her 
favour, and many in power, Frederick Prinoe of Wales, 
father of George IIL, among the number, made no 
secret of their approbation of her conduct under the 
afTecting circamBtances, in which the unhappy Charles 
Edward had sought her aid. Immediately upon her 
liberation. Flora went to the house of I^dy Primrose j 
and here so many persoiiB crowded to see the " Pre- 
tender's Deliverer," as she was called, that the streets 
had the same appearance they present, on the occasion of 
a royal levee. Kor was the admiration thus expressed, 
all : a tangible proof of the appreciation in which her 
name was held, was afforded by a subscription, amount- 
ing, says Lord Mahon, to £1,600. It may be supposed 
the &ir young Scotswoman lost no time in returning 
to her &mily. Lady Primrose (says ^oswell) pro- 
vided a post-chaise to convey her to Scotland, and 
dedred she would choose any friend she pleased to 
accompany her. She chose the gallant Malcolm Mac- 
leod, who had been also incarcerated, but set at liberty 
for want of sufficient evidence, for the prominent part 
he had taken' in forwarding Charles's escape. " So," 
said he, with a triumphant air, " I went to London to 
be hanged, and returned in a post-chaise with Miss 
Flora Macdonald." 

It is probable that even before the commencement 
of her striking connection with the fortunes of (he 
pretender. Miss Macdonald bad resijonded to the at- 
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tachment of, if not formed an engagement witl), lier 
iinsman, young Macdonald, the son of the generOns 
Kingabnrgh. Sbortlj after her tetnrn home, upon 
Kovember 6th, 1750, she waa married to him, and 
became the mother of five bohb, more or less remark- 
able for the courage and intrepidity ennobling their 
ancestry on both sides. An anecdote of Macdonald 
himself is worthy to be recorded, in proof of the fine 
eCDBe of honour which inspired him, in &s high- a de- 
gree as the aboTe-named qualities. 

"Macdonald was brought a prisoner, heavily ironed, 
from Skye to Fort Augustus. The excellent Preadent 
Forbes represented to the duke of Cnmbetland, that 
to execute so popular a man as Kingsburgh, would 
excite renewed rebellion. Bat be waa so deeply 
involved in the escape of Charles Edward, that his 
death seemed to be certain. At Fort Augustas, 
whilst he was a prisoner, an order came to the officer 
on guard, for the release of some prisoners. Amongst 
others, the officer called the name of ' Alexander 
Macdonald,' asking Kingalmrgh if that- were not his. 
He answered, ' That- is my name, but I suspect there 
must be some mistake.' The officer said, ' What mis- 
take, is not your name Alexander Macdonald ) ' 
Kingsburgh said that it was, but repeated his warning 
twice or thrice. At last he went out, and met a 
friend, who advised him instantly to quit the fort, 
Kingsburgh said, ' No, I must wait at the opposite 
alehouse, till X see whether the officer gets into a 
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Borape.' He waited. In two hours an officer came 
with a hodj of soldiera, and made the subaltern on 
guard, priBoner, for having set at targe ao dangerous 
a rebel Kiogsfaurgh intmiediatelj ran acroaa the 
street, and saying to the officer, ' I told yon there was 
a mistake,' sorrendered himselL However, the Fred- 
dent Forbes saved his Ufe." 

When Dr. Johnson went with Boswell to the 
Hebrides, in the year 1773, ho was warmly received 
hy the husband of Flora, then himself possessor (tf 
the family mansion in which Charles Edward had 
been successfully hidden. " Kingaburgh," says Boa- 
well, in hia account of the great moralist's tour, " is 
completely the figure of a gallant Highlander, ex- 
hibiting the g-raceful mien and manly looks, which our 
popular Scotch song has justly attributed to that 
character. Ho had jet black bait, which was tied 
behind, and was a large, stately man, with a steady, 
sensible countenttnce." Flora herself, he describes, as 
a woman of middle stature, soft features, . gentle 
manners, and elegant presence. She was, at this 
time, fifty-three years old. Lady Kingsburgh spelled 
her name, nut " Flora," but " Flory," Hacdonald. 

The year following this visit of the doctor, the 
Kingsburghs emigrated to North Carolina, in thft 
hope of effecting a comfortable settlement in .A.merioa. 
Their journey was not a fortunate one. The husband 
of Flora who appears to have been as brave as everi 
in the cause he embraced, joining the 84th Eoyal 
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Highknd Emigrant lUgiment, was imprboned hy tlie 
pTovincial force j bat he was sewn set at liberty, and 
he then joined the North Carolina Highlanders, serving 
in Canada. Upon the conclnsion of the war, he re- 
turned to Scotland on half-pay, probably wearied of 
the inMSsant harass he had experienced in the New 
World, and yearning for a eight of the mountains of 
his native land. During their homeward voyage, the 
ship was attacked by a French privateer. It would 
scarcely be in character to suppose our heroine a silent 
or impassive spectator of the combaL While standing 
on deck near her husband, and boldly animating the 
sailors by spirited words and gestures, which even in 
her old age, seemed to have lost nothing of their power, 
she was thrown down with such violence that the 
shock broke her arm. In allnsion to this accident and 
the circumstances of it, she is stud to have remarked, 
with, great coolness, that " she had now suffered a 
little, for both the houses of Stuart and Hanover I " 

After her return to Skye, Flora never agwn left it. 
She lived to.be quite an old woman, and was followed 
to the grave by about three thousand persons, friends 
and retainers, amongst whom many had been recipients 
of her bounty, and most were . capable of estimating the 
fine qualities of heart and mind, which rendered her 
loss a public one. Besides her sons, all of them officers 
in the army or navy, Flora Macdonald had two 
danghter^ who were married to gentlemen holding 
the same profession as their brothers. One of the 
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eoQB, auzioaa to perpetnate the remembrance of the 
Bpot where was interred so much heroism and devotion, 
sent a marble tablet, commemorative c^his mother^to 
be placed upon ber tomb in tbe.cbnrcbj^rdof Eilmuir; 
but, having been broken by accident, tourists took the 
opportunity to oaxry off pieces, and, at the present 
time, tbe grave of Flora Macdonald " remains un- 
distinguished, within tbe rode ioclosnre that holds 
tbe dust of so many of the brave EiDgBburgh family."' 
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Nabb^tivxs of self-devotion too often derive their 
interest from loud and reetiess exdtement j the most 
unobtrusive, on the contrary, is generally the most 
sterling virtue. The enhject of the present memoir 
presents a ungnlar example of fortitude unstimulated 
by taiae, and of self-denial, at an agb when commen- 
dation possesses a peculiar attraction. We have a 
young woman discarding, not only the &ivoUtiea but 
even the natural recreations of her girlhood, immuring 
herself in a voluntary secluuon, and dedicating her 
existence to the service of an aged pastor, whose cares 
she alleviated with the tenderness of a daughter, and 
whose labours she extended by unrelaxing fidelity and 
zeal. If therefore we wish to recommend a pattern 
of noiseless piety, and of that true religion which is 
warmed by a holy fire within, and not by the sun of 



worldly favour ; if we would speak of eamestuesB witbont . 
fonaticiam, of affection untMuted by BelfiahneBs, and 
of charity free from ostentation, we naturally turn to 
Louise Scbepler, the housekeeper of Oberlin. 

The good pastor of the Ban de la Boche, or " Valley 
of Stone," aa it is sometimes called, ia a personage 
iamiliar to even the children of the present generation. 
Upon the death of Madame Oberlin, an event deeply 
mourned by the inhabitants of the district she had' 
for years laboured with her husband to evangelize, the 
void was in a measure supplied, not only to the 
bereaved family, but to the poor generally, by an 
orphan, who bad already lived eight years in Madame 
Oherliu's service, and now undertook the management 
of her household, and the care of her children. Louise 
Scbepler was at this time twenty-three years of age. 
Her appearance was attractive her address engaging ; 
while within her there dwelt a spirit of fervent piety, 
which had already led her to considerable self-sacrifice 
in the path of usefulness. To explain this entirely, we 
must go back a little in our narration. 

When Oberlin entered on bis charge in th; year 
1767, he commenced improvements alike in the agri- 
cultural, domestic, and educational condition of hia 
Hock, and carried them into practice by devoting bis 
own limited meanEi, and applying to some benevolent 
friends at a distance, in aid of the necessary expenses. 
Among the first benefits of his cure, was the erection 
of a new scbool-honse, in place of the hut forinerl/ 
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devoted to that purpose, and in the course of a few- 
years a similar one was bnilt in each of the other 
four villages appertaining to his jurisdiction. He 
had " observed with concern the disadvantages to 
which the younger children were auhjected while 
their elder brothers and sisters were at school, and 
their parents busily engaged in their daily avocations, 
and he laid down a plan for the introduction of 
infani schools also, probably the very first ever esta- 
blished, and the model of those subsequently opened 
at Paris, and still more recently in this country. 
Observation had convinced him, that even from the 
very cradle, children are capable of being taught to 
diatingniah between right and wrong, and of being 
trained to habits of subordination and industry, 
and in conjunction with his wife, he formed con- 
diKtriees for each commune, engaged large rooms for 
them, and salaried them at his own expense. Two 
women were employed, the one to direct the handicraft, 
the other to instruct and entertain the children. 
While those of two or three yearn old were made at 
intervals to sit quietly by, those of five or six were 
taught to knit, spin, and sew, and when they were 
beginning to be weary of this occupation, their con- 
ductrice showed them coloured pictures relating to 
Scripture subjects, or natural history, making them 
recite attec her, the explanations she gave. She also 
explained geographical maps of France, Enrope, or the 
Ban de la Koche, and its immediate environs, engraved 
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in wood, for the pnrpoae, by Oberlin's direction, and 
mentioned the names of the different places marked 
'upon them j in addition to this, she taught them to 
sing moral eongs and hymns. Thus she varied their 
employments as much as possible, taking care to keep 
them continnally occupied, and never permitting them 
to speak a word of patois, by which means correct 
French -was introduced generally into the Ban de la 
Roche." * It will be seen that these eonductricea were 
far above the condition of ordinary peasants in point of 
education. Louise Schepler, therefore, who had filled 
the office of one of them for some years before the 
death of Madame Oberlin, most not be concddered in 
the tight of a common servant. She had been a sort of 
helper in the village of Waldbach, and her long and 
occasionally difficult walks from cottage to cottage, 
and to and from the school- houses, had resulted ia 
detrimental influence upon her health fi:om the severe 
colds, exposure to the snows entailed. 

From the moment this girl became housekeeper to 
" le cher papa," as Oberlin was affectionately and 
generally tenned, she determined to refuse every offer 
of marriage, and to devote herself entirely to the 
service of her Heavenly Master, and His earthly 
minister. She would accept nothing more than was 
actually necessary to subsistence, refusing money al- 
together, even when Oberlin attempted tg do away 
witli her reluctance by sending her small BoniB 
• "UemoiTB of Obarliu." London, 1852. 
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throagh indirect chauDels. A note written at the 
time by Louise to the pastor npon this subject, will illus- 
trate the simple attachment of his orphan dependent. 
"Waldbach, Firit of the New Tear, 1793. 
" Dear and beloved Papa, — Permit me, at the com- 
mencement of the new jear, to request a favour which 
I hare long desired Ab I am now really independent, 
that is to Bay, as I have now no longer my father nor 
bis debts to attend to, I beseech you, dear papa, not 
to refuse. me the favour of making me your adopted 
daughter; do not, I entreat you, give me any more 
wages, for as you treat me like your child in every 
other respect, I earnestly wish you to do bo in this 
particular also. Little is needful for the support ot 
my body ; my shoes and stockings and aabola will cost 
something, but when I want them, I can ask yon for 
them, as a child applies to its father. Oh ! I entreat 
you, dear papa, grant me this favour, and condescend 
to regard me aa your moat tenderly attached daughter, 

"liODiaE SCHEPLEH." 

Who could refuse such an appeal 1 Louise was 
henceforth considered an actual member of the pastor's 
jamily, and allowed the privilege of sharing with his 
children, in occnpationa, all, more or less, illustrative of 
the enlightened feith he professed. The excellence 
of the schools where she and they taught, speedily 
became so renowned, that girls of the middle ranks 
began to be sent for educatioa to this secluded district 
U3 
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from A diBtance, and the title of a. echolar of Fastor 
OberliD, came to be regarcled as a complete testimonial 
of piety, intelligence, and gentle bearing. 

Iionise seems t6 have been generally chosen to assist 
her master in the judicious distribution of the varioas 
useful articles, and sums of money, collected for the 
poor, at a time when Oberlin himself had voluntarily 
sacrificed his own power of extending charity, by 
resigning the salary always paid by them to their 
pastor, in seasons of lesa pressure. He could not, 
however, long endure the withdrawal of any means 
of doing good, and as a mode of gaining funds, with 
which to carry out his schemes of benevolence, he 
decided upon receiving ten or twelve pupils, whose 
education devolved principally upon himself, in ad- 
dition to that of his own family of six, the youngest 
of whom was now ten years old. Louise's cares were 
thus doubled. 

In the year 1808, Henrietta Oheriin removed into 
Kusaia, as the wife of Mr. Graff, a miasiouary on the 
banis of the Volga. One of Oberlin'a sons also went 
to reside as private tutor is the family of a nobleman 
near Eaga. The health of the good pastor had never 
been so strong since an illness he sustained during the 
period of the Bevolution in 1791, supposed to have 
been brotight on by over-exertion. The continual 
care and watchfulness of his housekeeper were neces- 
sary, and though she was no longer pained by seeing 
him delirious, and listening to hia agonized suppli- 
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catiooa to her, to bring him enormoua suma of money 
for the furtherance of hia plans, yat hia condition of 
health was so critical, as to decide Mi-s. Graff to return 
with her husband before a long time had elapsed, 
and take up her abode in the j)aternal mansion, in 
order to asBist iu the care of him, and relieve him 
of soma portion of his labours. Henry Oberlin 
vrites of Louise about this period : " Our good and 
excellent Lonise Schepler is still alive, and always in 
conjunction with my dear father, observing the same 
fidelity and self-devotion iu the performance of her 
duties." Four more of Oberlin's children married 
during the nest few years, but in the winter of 1617, 
their brother, the writer of the above testimony to 
Louise's worth, was removed to another world ; he 
closed bis eyes in the arms of that faithful friend, who 
had for some weeks ministered to the fleeting spirit 
witb unremitting tenderness. 

After this event, which was deeply felt by all who 
had the privdege of knowing a son worthy in every 
way of the idolized pastor, life resumed its usual 
routine at the parsonage of Waldbach. The next 
mention of Louise is made in the letter of a lady who 
visited it about the year 1820, and is as follows : — 

" "We set off for Mr. Oberlin's, a mile and a hall 
further (a ronumtio walk through the vaUey), accom- 
panied by Mr. Legrand. On the way we met this 
most venerable and striking man— -the perfect picture 
of what an old man and minister should be. He.H- 
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ceived ne cordially, and -we Boon felt quite at ease vith 
him. We all proceeded together towards bis house, 
which stands on the top of a hill, surrounded by trees 
and cottages ; if we live to return, you shall gee my 
sketch of it. Owing to the fatigue of oar journey 
I felt quite overdone oil our first arrival. I could 
see nothing like a mistress in the house ; but an old 
woman, called Louise, dressed in a long woollen jacket 
and black cotton cap, came to welcome us, and we 
afterwards found that she ia an important person at 
the Ban de la Boche ; she is mistress, housekeeper, 
intimate friend, maid-of-cdl'ioork, achoolmi stress, enter- 
tainer of gnesto, and, I should think, assbtant minister, 
though we have not yet heard her in this capacity. 
Besides Louise, the son-in-law and daughter, and their 
six children, live here two young girls, prob'geee, and 
two more maids out of the pariah. Mr. Gra^ the 
BoD'in-law, is a minister, and a very excellent tnan. 
There is much religion and simplicity both in him 
and his wife, bnt the latter is bo devoted to the chil- 
dren that we seldom see her." This circumstance 
accounts for what at first sight seems strange, that 
Madame Graff sbonld not have preaded over her 
father's house. Het maternal duties occupied her entire 
time ; and indeed she was only too happy to give np 
to one whom she considered almost in the light of a 
second mother, the management of domestic and other 
a&irs. "The luxury of a common EngUsh cottage," 
writes the same lady, " Is not kuowu in the Ban de la 
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Hoclie ; we all sit down to the same table, maids and 
all, one great diKli of pottage or boiled apinaoh, and a 
quantity of salad and potatoes, upon which they 
chiefly live, being placed in the middle. Everything 
is in the most primitive style. I never met vith 
such a disinterested people. It is almost impossible 
to pay them for any servifee they do for you. One seldom 
meets with such sfaiaing characters. Mr. Oberlia 
told us the other day he did not know how to pay 
Louise, for nothing hurt her so much as offering her 
money. So one could be more devoted to his service, 
and that in the most disinterested manner. Her cha- 
racter has impressed me veiy much." 

Two years later, the following paragraph occurs in 
a letter from Mrs, Bauscher, Oberlin's youngest 
daughter, to the Paris Bible Society ; — " I will just 
mention as a single instance, among many others, of 
the transforming power of religion, that one young 
woman refused to marry, that she might devote her 
time, her talents, and her strength to works of bene- 
volence ; and allowing herself only the bare necessaries 
of life, she presented the fruits of her assidnous and 
unremitting industry to the excellent and pions insti- 
tutions of the present day ; she also sold all that she 
thought she could do withont, and gave the produce 
to such objects as she believed calculated, to advance 
the kingdom of our adorable Lord and Saviour." If 
this sketch is' not intended for Louise, which appears 
more than probable, it b evident her virtues must 
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have nueed op imitatora. Little doubt, indeed, exists 
that not the least salutary among the good man's 
lessons were drawn from obseiration of his own life 
and that of hJs hoasekeeper, for who can dispute 
that— 

"EzKmple IB a living law, whose away 
Mea more than all the writtea laws obey \ " 

And when we read that "all our venerable patriarch 
receives and poBsesses is only employed for the ad- 
vancement of the kingdom of His Divine Master; 
that he has again remitted one hundred francs, dedring 
them to be forwarded to the Bible Society, while his 
Louise has added to it ten francs for the same purpose, 
and ten for the Mis^onaiy Society, the amonot of 
rent of the single field she possesses," can we doubt 
that Almighty God would indeed put a peculiar 
blessing upon it, or that "the centre of Christian 
benevolence being once moved, circle after circle will 
succeed," and that a ripple is stirred, "gyrating on 
and on, until it shall have moved across, and spanned 
the whole ocean of God's eternity, stirring even the 
river of life, and the fountains at which His angels 
drink 1" 

Oberlin was seized with his last illness about four 
years after the date of Mrs. Bsuscher's letter. He 
did not linger many days, but gradually declined, 
resigning his last breath pladdly and trustingly, as 
he had lived. Schooled in self denial, Louise was 
throughout the moments of pain, and intervals of ease, 
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at the side of tbat revered form. How constantly he 
thought of her, is proved by a letter, the seal of which 
was broken a few days after hJa decease, and which 
relates entirely to his dispositions for her maintenance 
and comfort, after he could no longer make them hia 
own care. It illnstrates her character so completely 
that we give it entire. 

" My vkkt dEjIB Childkbk, — In leaving you, I 
commend to your care the faithful nurse who has 
brought yon np — the indefatigable Louise. The 
services which she performed for our famOy are 
innumerable. Tour dear mother toot her under her 
care before she had attained the age of fifteen ; hut 
even at that early period, she rendered herself useful 
by her tfdents, her activity, and her industry. On 
the premature decease of your beloved parent, she 
became at once your faithful nurse, your careful 
instructress, and jour adopted mother. Her zeal for 
doing good extended beyond the confines of our own 
&mily. Like a devoted servant of the Lord, she 
wen( into all the surrounding villages, where I sent 
her to assemble the childreo together, to instruct 
them in God's holy will, to teach them to idng hymns, 
' to direct their attention to the wonderful works of 
nature, to pray with them, and to communicate to 
them all the kuowledgo that she had herself derived 
from me and your mamma. This was not the labour 
of a moment ; and the innnmerable difficulties which 
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opposed theniselvea to her benevoleot emplojmeDti^ 
wonld have discouraged a thongand others ; for, whilst 
on the one hand she had to contend with the wild 
and froword character of the children, she had, on the 
other, to correct their patoU, and conseqnently, after 
having epokea to them in that dialect which waa 
necessary to make herself understood, to tranalate aQ 
she had said into French. The bad roads and the 
inclement weather, so freqaent on these mountains, 
presented luiother difficulty ; hat neither sleet nor 
rain, nor wind nor hail, nor deep snows underfoot, 
nor snow falling from, above, detained her from her 
purpose ; and when she returned in the evening, 
though exhausted, wet, and weary, and chilled with 
ezoea^ve cold, she would set herself to attend to mj 
children, and to onr household affiait*. In this man- 
ner she devoted not only her time and abilities, but 
also her health, and all her bodily powers, to my 
service, and to the service of God. For many years 
past, indeed, her lungs have been injcired, and her 
constitution absolutely ruined, by over-fatigue, and by 
sudden transitions from beat to cold, and from cold to 
heat ; having often, when warm with walking, crossed 
the snows, and sank into them to such a depth as to 
be scarcely able to get out. She received a sufficient 
recompense, you will perhaps say, in the ample salaiy 
that I allowed her. So, dear children, no ; since 
the death of your dear mother, I have never been 
able ta prevail on her to accept the least reward for 
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her BerviceB. She employed her own' little property 
in doing good, and in the ptirobase of her scanty 
wardrobe ; and it was always as a lavour that she 
received from me some slight articles of dress and 
provisions, which I owed, notwithstanding, to her 
economy and good mani^ement. Judge, dear chil- 
dren, judge of the deht yon have contracted, from 
her services to me, and how for you will ever be from 
repaying it. 

"In times of sickness and affllctioD, how kindly 
has she watched over both you and me— bow tenderly 
has she sought to mitigate our pains, and to assuage 
our griefs ! Once more I commend her to you. You 
will evince, by the care that you take of her, how 
much attention you pay to the last wish of a father, 
who has always endeavoured to inspire you with 
feelings of gratitude and benevolence ; bnt, yea, yes ; 
you will fulfil my wishes. You will be in your turn, 
both individually and collectively, aU that she has 
been to yon, as far as yoor means, situation, and 
opportunity permit. 

" Adieu, my very dear Children, yonr Papa, 

"J. F. Oberlin." 

The family of Oherlin were only too ready to carry 
out the desire of their &ther ; but, as might bo 
expected, the object of his anxious forethought con- 
tinued true to her principles, by refusing the equal 
share of their father's small property, pressed upon 
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her acceptance by liia children. " Wliilat a descendant 
of the name remainB," said they, "Louise shall want 
for nothing; at least, iintil they themselves are 
destitute." But this devoted woman declined to ire* 
ceive any favour beyond that of remaining an inmate 
of the family, the beloved appellation of which, she 
asked and obtained permission to add to her own. 

Let it not be supposed that, berefl of the guide 
who bad 80 long sustained and directed her footsteps, 
Louise sank down disheartened, losing aliice the 
stimulus and reward of her laboura. Natures less 
single-hearted and devoted, might have waxed " weary 
in well doing." Not so our unpretending heroine. 
The qualities for which she had been remarkable 
during the life of Oberlin, shone yet more transcen- 
dently after his demise. So she went on, unostenta- 
tiously fulfilling the maxims she had drawn from her 
beloved master, until at length popular admirati(Mi, 
long since excited in her favour, could not be satisfied 
without endowing her with some tangible testimony of 
approval. In the year 1829, she was surprised to find 
herself named as the recipient of one of the iVtaj dt 
Fertu, annually conferred by the AcadSmie Fran^aiac^ 
and the gift of what was to her an enormous sum, \nia 
gratefully accepted, as a means of promoting mom 
fully the welfare of others, and of disseminating 
the principles she professed. Let us see how Louise 
received this unexpected ovation to her virtues, — 
" that excellent woman who, for half a century, was 
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the amfidante and comforter of the poor people of the 
Ban tie la Boclie, — the individual in whose bosom 
they bad reposed their grants, their cares, their tnals, 
— she who united wisdom with her benevolence, and 
was ever actuated, in alt her efforts, hy a simple 
desire to please her Heavenly Father," let her own 
words speak for themselves ; — 

" I take up my pen in order to have the honour of 
replying to the letter which you were so good as to 
write to me on the 18th of August last. Yes, dear 
madam, — yes, — I am astonished at the merciful hand 
of God, BO graciously extended towards me. Never, 
— DO, never, — was I anxious to possess wealth for its 
own Bake, or for the gratification of my own desires ; 
but often, — oh, how often ! — have I longed for it, that 
I might be enabled to relieve and succour those who 
are weighed down by poverty and distress. This 
bountiful supply will enable me to assist many who 
are in need. I will mention a few cases which more 
particularly occur to me." (Here follows a list of per- 
sons needing help, with the detail of their feelings and 
sayings, and some of ber own sensihle and judicious 
responses.) " Our dear deceased pastor used to inquire 
into all these wants, going from cottage to cottage, 
secretly snpi)lying them from his own resources ; how 
shall I rejoice to do the same I Aiter being for so 
many years the help-meet and the almoner of our 
venerable p^te, I am not become iasenmble to the 
wants of my fellow-creatures, but am, on the contraiy. 
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truly thankftil that my dear Saviour sbould hare 
reserved for me, towards- the close of my life, the joy of 
being able to help them. Oh, ehere dame, BOOOynmcg!* 
c'eat beancoup,— oui, c'eat beaiiconp ; mais voub voyez 
que je ponrraja en employer eocore autaat. I have 
also nephews and nieces, who are all poor, and who, 
having lai^e families of young children, naturally look 
for some aasistance from their last and only aunt 
May I therefore beg yon, dear madam, to have the 
proposed donation paid into a-banking-honse at Nancy, 
which M. Legrand will have the goodness to name to 
yon, and where I may draw for a little at a time, as 
I require it Oh, blessed be the Lord, a thousand and 
a thousand times, who ia the centre and the source of 
every perfect gift. Blessed be the noble and generous 
donor" (M. de Monthyon), "who already reaps the 
fruits of his benevolence in a happy eternity ! And 
may the Lord abundantly bless all my dear friend^ 
and grant to His unworthy servant, wisdom and pru- 
dence rightly to occupy the talent thus intniBted to 
her care. — Amen, amen." 

The announcement of Louise Schepler's good fortnne 
■was coupled in one of the public journals with the fid- 
lowing notice : — " The honour of the idea of instituting 
eonditctricet and infant-schools — an idea attended with 
such great results, and which will soon be universally 
adopted — ^is entirely due to Louise Sohepler, the poor 
peasant-woman of Bellefosse. To its realization she has 
• About £200. 
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devoted not only a]l she possessed, bat likewise her 
youth and her health." When the paper containing 
these lines was ehown to her, Louise hastily wrote a 
lew lines, and attached them to the journal, knowing 
that it would be circulated ia the neighbourhqjd. 

" Waldbich, Sfpt. 10, 1S29, 
" I beg the readers of this article to take into con- 
sideration that the late Mrs. Oberlin looked kindly 
upon me, and received me into her service ; that her 
example and exhortations inspired me with the luve of 
the bea,utiful and the good, with reverence for virtue, 
and with devotedness to my divine Saviour ; that oar 
worthy and respected pastor and papa Oberlin, long 
held the idea of promoting eovduefrices for the in- 
struction of youth ; and that when, at length, he was 
enabled to carry that idea into execution, I was not 
even one of the first intrusted with this important 
and useful office. Therefore, honour and glory to the 
hard our God, the author and the source of every vir- 
tue ; gratitude and love to our late dear and venerated 
pastor and papa, and to his virtuous wife. But to me, 

confusion. "LODiaB ScHEPLER, 

" CondtKtria." 

"While she repudiated the honour of the nomination, 
she assumed, and maintained, to the last hour of her 
existence, the onerous duties of the office. As, also, 
diainterestednees and self-abafiement characterized her 
every act, so fidelity to Oberlin's family never ceased 
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to animate her. After his death, ahe resided vrith hia 
son-in-law and daughter ; and with reverential care 
protected her master's stndy from any change which 
might hreak upon the aasociationa of her attached 
memory. After a threatening illoesa during the 
spring and summer, she was removed, by a brief dis- 
order, July 25th, 1837, preserving her faculties to the 
last, and using her fainting, accenta to implore bleasings 
upon the house of Oberlin, and express her only hope 
of acceptance, to consist in her Eedeemer. With the 
principle which animates all true ChristiaDB, she was 
anxious to benefit her survivors by wholesome counsel 
when her lips had ceased to speak, and desired that 
her will should be read from the pulpit, on the day of 
her funeral. In it she mentions that she had selected 
for her funeral text "the words of our dear Saviour" 
(St. Luke xviL 10), and implores the "pastor to keep 
to hia text, and not aay one word of eulogy in refer- 
ence to her." Giving God glory for Hia grace and 
care, she blesses all her benefactore, relatives, and 
neighbonrs, entreats them to seek life in Christ 
Jesua, and comforts all with the assurance that she 
leavea them in body only. The Eev. Mr. Rauscher, 
jun., grandson of Oberlin, made an appropriate' ad- 
dress upon her tomb, especially commemorating her 
self-abnegation, her trust in Christ, her pure and 
holy life, and holding her up as an affectionate 
.i.mple. 

Kor waa the record of her virtues without, we 
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trust, permanent benefit The best sermon is tbe 
life, and the beat school of divinity the poor man's 
cottage. It is in this last especially, that we see 
humanity shorn of its greatness, brought face to 
fece with death, the contemplation of which, except 
to the faithful Christian, is rendered more appalling 
by a withdrawal of those means and appliances for 
distraction, or, indeed, repose, which so often drive 
thought from the bed^de of the rich, and serve as 
opiates to conscience, as well as to pain. In Louise 
Schepler we find a plain, unsophisticated nature, 
learning the lesson of eternal life direct fi^im Heaven 
itself Bud iudoctrinating others with it, by the irre- 
sistible infiuence of daily example. Her life was one 
great discbarge of duty, which she bore with pleasure 
yet surrendered without pwn. We hear of other 
species of duty, but the feme of renowned con- 
querors, the triumph of crowned kings, the festive 
pageants of wealth, the sublunary grandeur of ma- 
jesty, &de away before the mind which contemplates 
the nndimmed and undying spiritual lustre, which 
rests on the memory of this true servant of Qod I 
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Bevolutions, like earthquakes, prodnoe startling 
combinations and pbenoMena, which defy all hmnau 
expectancy. The couvqIsioii of Fraiice demonstrated 
this truth, hurling long-seated power from its high 
estate ; enthroning beggars, with precarious occupauaj, 
to away the dcBtiny of loog-descended Bovereigns; en- 
tangling old firiendshipa in the meshes of diatrust; 
subverting order, and instituting affinity between the 
most heterogeneous sooal elements I It is obvious 
that whole histories might etill be written, as many 
hare already been, upon the various phases of the 
wild phantasmagoria which troubled the world with 
. a nightmare of terror, and pressed out of individual 
hearts, genius ajid goodness from some, and hideous 
crime and blasphemy from others. Suffering. then, 
OB it always does, made many heroines ; and the rapid 
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change of circamatances r^sed singular mler^ for tLe 
hour, npon the thrones of genius ae well as of more 
■material dynasties. We will, for the present, chooBO 
one from the crowd of competitors, in whose conjugal 
devotion the truest elements of heroism were con- 
centrated ; nor do we think our selection will be 
impugned, by any impartial reader of the life of 
Madame de Lavalette. 

In the early part of the year 1815, the emperor 
Napoleon escaped from Elba, and speedily arrinng at 
Paris, expelled Louis XVIIL frotn the kingdom. The 
victor of Marengo and Ansterlitz was received by na- 
merons friends with the liveliest joy, though that joy 
was clonded by the threatening aspect of the fiitnre. 
Among them, one of his trnest as well as most con- 
fidential adviser^ was the Count de I^valette, formerly 
an aide-de-camp of Kapoleon, and connected with hia 
imperial master, by the ties of marriage. Lavalette 
had originally been intended for the priesthood, but 
while studying for this purpose, the commencement of 
the revolution transformed him into an officer of the 
National Guard. He subsequently volunteered during 
the Italian campaign, and rapidly rose to promotion ; 
his admiring devotion to the interests of Napoleon 
being so conspicuous, as to win the afibction of his 
chie^ who appeared to rely not less Qp6n the coolness 
of hia judgment, than upon the disinterested fervency 
of his attachment. In consequence of this, lAvalette 
speedily became one of the emperor's trusted agent^ 
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in mattera not only of w&rfare, bnt diplomELcy : be was 
made a count of the empire, and, later on, nominated 
a peer. When Napoleon was again made prisoner and 
sent to the island of St Helena, JjBvalette waa among 
the first to be arrested under the new regime ; be waa 
tried for conspiring againat the roj^al aatboritj, and 
condemned to die. 

The count had been married some years before this 
jferiod, to a member of the &mily of Beauhamais, the 
niece of Josephine, empress of France. " She was," 
saya Kapoleon, " a very fine woman. Louia, my 
brother, fell in love with, and wanted to marry her ;^ 
to prevent which, I caused her to espouse Lavalette, 
to whom she was attached." This was not the only 
occasion on which the love-passages of the susceptible 
Louis were bronght to a sudden conclusion by the 
prompt measures of his brother. He married, in the 
sequel, not the niece, bnt the daughter of Josephiae, 
Hortense, mother of the present emperor of the French, 
Napoleon IIL 

Anxiety and terror had, at the period of her hus- 
band's, arrest, shaken the health of Madame de Idiv&> 
lette to a painful degree. Sha was b6 weak that the 
movement of a carriage caused her acute BafTering, 
and for some time past, she had been obliged to adopt 
the then common practice of riding in a sedan ohaJr, 
such aa b atill shown to the visitors to the Lesser 
Trianon, ^ that belonging to, and constantly used by, 
the haplesa Marie Antoinette. On the evening before 
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tli« day appointed forber huHbaod'a execution, Madame 
de ldvalett« came to visit him, for the last time, at tbe 
Conciergerie, accompanied hy her daughter, a giri of 
twelve, and a iaithful dependent, Madame Dutoil. 
On arriving at the prison, eho learned with anguish 
that so determined was the government to carry oat 
its sentence, that orders had been received to lose no 
time in conveying the apparatus of death to the Place 
de Gr^ve, and that no doubt could be entertained h« 
would Buffer death at four o'clock on the following 
eveni/ig. The chill gusts of the melancholy December 
, night, sent not so sharp a thrill through her enfeebled 
frame, aa did these cruel tidings inflict upba her 
heart ; nevertheless, she had ooroe prepared to make a 
last efibrt for the life a thoosand times mote preciooa 
vhen in peril. Others might abandon hope ; it was 
reserved for tbe true-hearted wife, to plan, to antlcl' 
pate, to succeed, when all else bad &iled. 

The prisoner for high treason was, nevertheless, not 
debarred fi-om a last farewell with his wife and child. 
The visitors were admitted, and remiuned with him 
until his dinner was served ; then came coflee, pn>- 
' vided for all four j and now the final ^ieu must be 
taken, tbe last words exchanged, and Eberle, the mait 
whose duty it was to wait upon Lavalette, withdrew, 
either from delicacy or connivance, receiving orders 
not to return until summoned. 

No very long interval elapsed before the bell ranff 
The gaoler, named Boijaette, was standing with Eberle 
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in the hall, and 4ie desired the latter to go and see 
the visitora out. Aa soou as the door of. Xjavalette's 
apartmeot was opened, he aw, as he believed, 
Wadame de Laralette pass out, in her riding coBtnme 
of cloth and iiir, a drooping S[HUUsb hat and feathers 
on her head. The lady's whole appearance betokened 
the extreme of miser3r j her handlcerchief was pressed 
to her eyes, white beside her, walked the little girl 
sobbing Tooiferoosly. Altboagb accustomed to snch 
scenes of anguish, the heart of Soqaette was not 
entirely callous. He advanced, in the scantily-lighted 
hall, to the lady, and offered her bis hand to conduct 
. her, aa usual, from the prison. The child and ber com- 
panion, Dutoil, were behind ; Eberle speedily sum- 
moned the sedan Madime de Lavalette bad left at the 
door during her interview with her husband ; the lady 
seated herself in it, and, followed by Mademoiselle 
de I^valette and Dutoil, disappeared &om the gate of 
the Conciergerie. 

Shortly after, Boqnette vi^ted the chamber of 
Lavalette. He saw no one, but beard soma one 
moving in a portion of the room concealed by a 
large screen. Se was satisfied, and withdrew at first ; 
but some misgiving riaLng in his mind, he returned 
again soon after, and called oht the priaoner^g name. 
^o answer was netoroed. He sprang forward, and 
discovered Madame Lavalette concealed behind the 
screen. " Hon man eat parti," she had just strength 
to falter. " What, madame, am I then deceived 1 be 
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has escaped I" cried Koquette. " I hope so !" fervently 
exclaimed the poor wife ; "bat stay one motuent" — 
for Eoquette was already hastening to give the 
alarm — " stay ! and may yon -— " He cut her 
short with — " No, madame, not another moment ; 
thia is insufferable." Anxiety lent sudden enei^ to 
the weak and ailing woman. She struggled with 
Boqnette to gain every second of delay she could, 
for her husband. His coat was torn, aud her strength 
utterly exhausted, when at length he forced himself 
away. 

In the mean time, Lavalette'a safety was anything 
but achieved. He lost no time in throwing off his 
wife's dress, which bad so felicitously disguised him ; 
but the departure from Fans, remained yet to be 
effected. "Whilst his name resounded from every 
tongue, coupled with plaudits of his magnanimons 
wife, never were the energies of tie French govem- 
ment more vigorously exerted, nor the court more 
inveterate, than upon that momentous occasion. AQ 
the barriers were closed, no passports g^ianbed, public 
couveyances of eveiy description examined ; and, m 
a great preventive of the possibility of escape, por- 
tnuts of Lavalette were sent to the keepers of evei^ 
gate, in order to render the lineaments of his featnrea 
'< - gimiliar to their eyes. Such a dreadful state of public 
inceititude and apprehension, completely paralysed 
the inhabitants of Fans, so that every other conmder- 
atioa vea of minor importance ; and it has been well 
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aaid, that but' for the interference of bhree British 
subjectB, no human power coald have snatched the 
victim from his impending fete." But England has 
ever been the home, and her children the champions, of 
the distressed. The one presents a sea-girt asylum, 
on which liberty has upreared its throne ; the other 
possess the coolness of head, and the calm, yet geuerons 
impulse, which enable them to devise, as their 
courage will successfully consummate, the boldest plan 
with unfailiug energy. All mental resources were 
needed to insure Lavalette's escape ; but the mode 
adopted in this case of imperative emergency was as 
follows : — 

As Boon as the friends of Lavalette had ascer- 
tained the impossibility of evading the police, they 
began, to consider, in that forlorn predicament, 
whether any expedient could be devised, uncon- 
nected with their own personal interference ; when it 
waa, at length, agreed, that if the count could be 
rescued at all, it most be through the' intervention 
of the English. As the hberal principles of Mr. 
Hutchinson, and those who ranked hia associatea, 
were known to some of the count's friends, it was 
determined that a letter should be forwarded to that 
gentleman, demanding of him whether he was willing 
to advocate the canse of a pertecuted individual, with- 
. out mentioning a name, and that, in case of his reso- 
lation in the affirmative, he was to repair to a certain 
,l9pot indicated, in the evening, where he would find a 
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gentleman holding a white h&ndkerohief in his hant^ 
to whom he wm to addrees himself Upon receipt of 
that anonymons commnnicatioo, Mr. Hutcbicson re- 
paired to Sir Bobert Wilson, who, having perused its 
contents, immediately gave it as his opinion that the 
suffering person allnded to, could be no other than 
Lavalette himself. Actuated by feelings of genuine 
philanthropy, he then immediately decided that the 
appointment proposed in the letter, should he attended 
to by Mr. Hutchinson, who repaired, accordingly, to 
the place of rendezvons, where he found the person 
deagnated, bearing a white handkerchief, whom he 
proceeded to address. The unknown immediately 
demanded whether, if an unfortunate gentleman was 
committed to his (Mr. Hutchinson's) care, he would 
use every posnUe effort to accomplish his preerarai- 
tionj when, upon'receiving an affirmative B:!isiirauce, 
the stranger, retiring for a few minates, returned, 
accompanied by another individual, who was delivered 
over to him, with the emphatic word — Semember I 
Mr. Hutchinson and his protfgi then walked o^ 
arm-in-arm, to the lodgings of the former, where he 
remained concealed, until the plan, was carried oat 
for passing the frontiers. The means of doing ao 
were supplied by Sir E. Wilaon and Messrs. Bruce 
and Hutchinson. Dressed as an English o£Boer, he 
went to their quarters, and started at sev^ in the 
morning with Sir B. Wilson in the cabriolet. One 
of the postmasters examined his oountenano^ and 
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recognized bim through bia disguise. A postilion 
was instaatl^ sent off ftt fall ipeed, when Lavalette 
orged hia demand for horses ; but the postmaster 
had just quitted the honse, and given orders that 
none should be supplied. The travellers, therefore, 
thought themselves discovered, and saw no means of 
escaping, in a conutr^ with which tbe^ were unac- 
quainted J and, in consequence, it was resolTdd that 
they should defend themselves, and sell their lives 
dearly. The poBtmaster, at length, returned nnat- 
tended, and, addressing himself to Lavalette, said, 
" Ton have the appearance of honour ; you are going 
to BruBSels, where yon will see M. do lavalette ; 
deliver him these two hundred louis d'ors that I owe 
him, and of which he is no doubt in want ;" then, 
without waiting an answer, he threw the money into 
the carriage, and withdrew, saying, " You. will be 
drawn by my best horses ; a postilion is gone on to 
provide relays, for the continuance ot your journey." 
He, at length, arrived at Mens, vrbere he obtained 
permission to settle at Munich. Five years after, a 
royal ordinance revoked the sentence of death, and 
permitted him to rejoin his &mily in France. 

On the escape of Lavalette being known, his wife, 
together with DutoLT, Sir Robert Wilson, Measra. 
Hutchinson and Bruce, were tried before the Cour 
Soyale. The latter were condemned to a short im- 
prisonment ; the two women w^re acquitted. Alas 1 
the heroic wife never reoovered the shook oansed to 
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her coDBtitution by the risks to which her noble 

fidelity had exposed her. It is reported that even 
the king bo far applauded her as to have said that she 
alone, of all the parties concerned, bad "done her 
duty." But praise or censure had lost the power to 
vbarm or pain : a fixed mental alienation Bucceeded 
the efforts she had made ; and when her husband 
returned, she, whose association bad allayed eveiy 
pang, and whose fortitude had confronted peril, now- 
claimed bis sympathy, in the helplessness of prostrated 
intellect. It was a sad eclipse of so bright a sun : 
the form he loved was there, bnt the spirit, which had 
cluDg to bis through weal and woe, no longer swayed 
the impulses of that once beauteous being 1 

" — Every aeoBe 

Had been o'erstraog by p«ngi intense. 

And each frail fibre of bsr brain 

(As bow-atrings nbeii relax'd by lain. 

The erring arrow lannob aaide), 

Stat forth htx tbonghtB all wild and irids." 
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The life of thia remarkable woman is, to use the 
words of her daughter and biographer, not " merely 
valuable bb a personal narrative. Her objecta and 
endeaToars are interwovea with many of the greatest 
interests of the day in which she lived. She illustrated 
a principle — the deep debt dae front man to man — 
and proved, in her own person, how mnch human 
agency, in dependence on Divine aaaiatance, can effect 
towards rusing the &llen and consoling the afflicted. 
Her work was carried on as inde&tigably as though 
success depended upon her exertions alone, while she 
songht fca* Heavenly guidance, and implored a blessing 
from on high, with as much fervour as though her best 
powers were of no artuL" Elizabeth Fry seems to ns, 
from the first, to have been destined to good and 
great deeds. Bom of highly intellectual parentfi, she 
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beloDged to a Dumerous family, all uf whom, vere 
impressed by truths, which many of them lived to 
illustrate practically; bnt it was reserved to her to 
attain, pre-eminence as the champioa of misfortune, 
the guide to penitence, and to leave a name bo 
hononred for its beneficence to the bum^ race, as 
to become almost a aynonyme for Christian phi- 
lanthropy. Of her universal charity, it might be 
indeed said that 

" There wM no winter in't ; an autumn 'twag 
That grew tbe mare by reaping." 

It is observed by Aristotle, that action increases our 
sasceptibility to pity, while the repetition of suffering 
OF passion, deadens our sense of pain : the whole life 
of Mrs. Fry ia one bright exemplar of this truth, aug- 
mented by that highest stimulus. Christian motive^ 
We find no shrinking from the most appalling scenes 
of woe, from which, originally, her acute sensibilities 
must have revolted. There is no eoshrou^ding the heart 
in a selfish panoply of morbid refinement, but through- 
out her course, we observe one prompt, steady adherence 
to duty. It is remarkable also, that this paramount 
influence was manifested in a career not forced upon 
her, but assumed voluntarily. Moreover, when adopted 
as a favourite and constant pursuit, it was not per- 
formed at the sacriSce of other responsibilities. The 
Dorcas of the gaol, was the indefiitigable superin- 
tendent of her family ; the mother was not forgotten 
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la the compassionate visitor, nor did the charity of 
the phiiaathropiat, obliterate the fond afiections of the 

Earlham Hall, in the ueigfabonrhood of Norwich, is 
the pleasant scene of our heroine's first iuttodoction 
to the public. It ia described as possessing peculiar 
charms. " The house is large, old, and irregular ; 
placed in the centre of a well-wooded park. The 
river Wensum, a clear, windiiig stream, flows by it. 
Its banks, overhung by an avenue of ancient tiniber- 
trees, formed a favourite resort of the young people ; 
there, in the summer evenings, they would often meet, 
to walk, read, or sketch. Ou the south front of the 
house extends a noble lawn, flanked by groves of trees 
growing from a carpet of wild flowers, mosa, and long 
grass." Hither Mr. Gumey, the father of Elizabeth, 
had removed when she was quite a child, and here 
was laid, by the judicious teaching of her mother, the 
foundation of those habits of scientific observation 
which, in after life, proved (Constant sources of refresh- 
ment and recreation to her occasionally jaded spirit. 
She appears to have been almost wildly attached to 
this dear mother, who, on her part, thus speaks of her 
even in her early childhood. " My dove-like Betsey 
scai'cely ever ofleuds, and is, in every seqse of the 
word, truly engaging." Not that her own account 
seems to point to any extraordinary goodmaa about 
her child-life. She was reserved, excessively snbject 
to nervous fears, and accounted stupid and obstinate 
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by all but Her mother and one or two otbers. This 
tender inend, who fully understood the nature of ber 
augce])tible and fragile cbild, was takea from ber wbea 
ahe bad reached her twelfth year. A serere illness 
was probably the first awakening process to lead her 
to serious thought ; but owing, to circumstances, the 
attraction to what in the first instance was natural 
rather than revealed religion, was not destined fi>r 
some years to bear visible fruit. Her journal "is 
replete witb desires after 'virtue' and 'truth.' 
She seeks and finds God in His works, but as yet 
she had not found Him as He stands revealed in the 
page of InspiratioQ." 

There is no doubt Elizabeth Gumey's mind was 
more thoughtfully inclined than thnt of girls of her 
^e; bnt the word in due season, which was to 
transform her Into the earnest worker as well as 
dreamer, was destined to be spoken in the year 1798, 

, when William Savery, on American, of- the same 
denomination to which the Oumey fiimily belonged, 
the Society of Erieods, came to preach at Norwich, 
and spoke so convincingly upon the stupendous doc- 
trine of the Atonement, that the glad tidings of 
salvation gradually became the fixed consideration 

' of her life. There is reason to suppose that at this 
period of the seed's early growth, ahe might have 
adopted some leas strict, not to aay more legitimate 
and warranted, form of Chriatianity ; but, surrounded 
as she was by the formulse and assodatioos of one 
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particular sect, it u not wonderful that she fell into 
ita oharacteriBtio pecaliarity of system, especially at a 
period when extreme asceticism seemed necessary to 
her self-denying principles, to correct the originally 
worldly tendencies of a light-hearted temperament. 
Be that, howeTer, as it may, Elizabeth Gumey con- 
tinued throughout her life a Quakeress ; nor do 
we find in her the leaat trace 6f narrow-mindedness 
or intolerance. 

N^ov commenced those habits of viaiting her poorer 
neighbours, and of general sympathy and instruction 
to all who needed them, which her future career 
developed. She established a Bchool, and soon had 
seventy scholars, who were managed by herself with- 
out assistance. " How she controlled the wills, and 
fixed the attention of so many unruly children, must 
ever remain a mystery to those who have not the gift 
she possessed, of influencing the minda of others." Her 
schemes for local usefulness were soon, however, to be 
set aside for a sphere of more extended ioQuence, for 
Elizabeth received an offer of marriage irom Mr. 
Joseph Fry, a banker residing in London, and became 
his wife shortly after she had attuned her twentieth 
yeaft the wedding being celebrated at the Friends' 
Meetmg House, in Norwich. 

From this period until the birth of her sixth child, 
closely followed by the death of her beloved father, 
Mrs. Fry's life flowed smoothly on, in a round of 
domestic and other tinostentatious virtues, which en- 
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deared her to all wlio had the privilege of her care or 
sympathy. In the year 1811, she 'waa publicly acknow- 
ledged by the Society of Friends, as one of their minister^ 
and her biographer remarks upon the circumstance as 
follows '. " This commenced a new era in the lifeof Eliza- 
beth Fry. To discuss the question of woman's ministry 
«on1d be irrelevant here. One thing,however,isobvioaB, 
that it was aa a minister of the Society of Friends, and 
as such only, shielded by its discipline and controlled 
by its supervision, that she could have carried out her 
peculiar vocation in the vorld and the church." The 
entries in her journal as to her impressions at this 
time, are very interesting, and afford, occasionally, 
striking contrast with the spirit of Christian liberality, 
which characterized her in after-years. A great 
portion of her time was spent at Plashet in Essex, the 
former residence of her husband's parents, and here 
she speedily set on foot her uauftl plans for the improve- 
ment and instruction of those around her, though it 
was not until the year 1813 that we find recorded in her 
joarnal, her first viut to the female felons in Newgate. 
We will not distress our readers by the affecting 
details of mis-called prison discipline, nor of those 
flagrant abuses which, under the very eye of law, 
encouraged rather than diminished crime, by destroy- 
ing the last remnant of self-respect in the criunnoL 
The condition of the female convicts was a disgrace to 
any civilised community. Four rooDis, compriaing 
.about 190 superficial yards, were crowded with nearly 
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300 womea, besides their cliildreo, witbont claEsifica- 
tion or employm'ent, and with no other auperintend- 
eace than that of a man and bb son ! Into thb scene 
Mrs. Fr^ entered with a sister of Sir T. F. Buxton, 
impelled by that noble spirit of charity which 
deems 
" It were & h&ppy lot if, every day. 

One had thepowar Bomaaot of graoelodo, 

Some piouB hope or effort to renew ; 

Where Hope bad swooii'd, and strength been swept awnj 

By suffering or grief. 

He who one aore doth salve, — one hurt doth heal, — 

Hath fonnts otjoj no world can mabe impure." 

Henceforth, her life was divided into public and 
private streams of benevolence, before the influence 
of which, moral contamination yielded, which had de- 
fied the crnel iDdifierence, or official perverseness, of 
the le^slature ; whilst under the benign aspect of such 
a character, Tirtnes grew np in the household, and 
even in the prison. It is, of coarse, unnecessary io 
remark, that the first and chief impediment to her 
plans, was derived from the crass ignorance of the 
government and its agents j as in similar cases, Mrs. 
Fry .presents a painful proof that improvements, even 
of the most important character, emanate from indivi- 
duals, and are generally opposed by those in power. 
She was told that her efforts were exceedingly 
praiseworthy, but would be nnsuccessful. The usual 
oold acquiescence, — the half-sneering patronage, — 
vas all she could command from officials whose 
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selfish apathy conDiyed at the semi-barbarous con- 
dition of hundreds of their fellow-creatnres, while 
their consciences never rose to condemn the judicial 
murder of their brethren and aiaters, whose lives 
were deemed onlj equivalent to the value of a 
horse, a sheep, or a ten-pound note. Those who 
think that men, placed in even the highest posi- 
tions, cannot easily forget their responsibilities, should 
turn to the dresd&l records of our law of blood, 
against which Mrs. Fry was among the first to raise 
her voice, when judges in ermine and bishops in lawn 
could tamely acquiesce in such unchristian exhibitions. 
After a time, those who prophesied her fculure, were 
aurpriaed at, and compelled to admit her success. A 
school was established in Newgate, associations for the 
benefit of criminals instituted ; the tlianks of the civic 
functionaries testified their appreciation of her efforts ; 
and her examinations before the House of Commons 
shamed the legislatnre, at last, into feeling and action. 
The words of the report, while clinging to a difficulty, 
allow indisputable encomium to her efforts : " The be- 
nevolent exertions of Mrs. Fry and her friends have ' 
produced the most gratifying change ; but much mnst 
be ascribed to unremitting personal attention and in- 
fluence." Yes, her attention was indeed unremitting ; 
but, fortunately for the country, her influence did 
not die with her ; on the contrary, it survived to 
change the aspect of the law, into something like 
retrieval, not revenge, and its operation is now felt 
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throughout those nnmerous reformatories and a7ste- 
matic improTemeats in ptison diacipline, which prevail, 
BO that, -we trust, the day will shortly arrive she so 
longed to witness, when all capital punishments shall 
be abrogated, nur that life which was given by God, be 
ever, under any circumstances, withdrawn by man. 

The details of her career, it will strike the reader, are 
so full, that, while presenting an almost inexhaustible 
(and of instructive thought, they must yet, necessarily, 
be somewhat repetitive. Like the work of the benefi- 
cent Author of our being, that of the charitable person 
ia constantly the same. There may occur, indeed, 
startling incidents, arising from peculiar circumstances 
or individual cases ; but it ia the glory of benevolence 
to be uniform, and, as the river flows steadily onward a 
in its course, finictifying and sanitary, yet deep and 
noiaelesa, so Christian charity is never more potent than 
when unostentatious, its unintcrruptedness attesting 
its power. In her household, she had many troubles, 
aind one of the marvels of her being is, how, notwith- 
standing the management of so large a family, this 
i mother of eleven children, whose spirituality and 
wisdom rendered her the sought-for upon all occasions, 
— the "friend in need," in the truest sense of the 
word, to every member of her relationship and ac- 
quaintance, to say nothing of the discourses which, con- 
sistent with the custom of her sect, she delivered, — 
contrived to discharge such important public functions 
as constitute her the first great reformer of the 
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criminal code. It was necessary to travel in further- 
-ance of her plans, and forthwith Scotland, Ireland, 
France, Switzerland, and Holland, were visited. Whilst 
' in Scotland she inspected the gaols, aad had her atten- 
tion first drawn, it would appear, to the frightful 
treatment of the insane. On one occasion, when 
visiting an aajlum, a young man was oLserved to 
listen attentively to her reading aome passages of 
holy Scripture, a habit with her, wherever she went. 
Though usually more violent than his companioaa, be 
became subdued even to tears. When she finished 
reading, he exclaimed to her, " The angela have lent 
you their voices !" Thus even madness owned the 
power of pity. 

Mrs. Fry deplored the feeling, too prevalent amongst 
her immediate connections, that the Bible was to be 
approached as a sort of aacred mystery ; and, not- 
withstanding her other avocations, she found time to 
select passages of Scripture, for every day in the year, 
combining them into a form calculated to be evety- 
where useful, and easily carried about the person. 
Of these she distributed thousands. Where have 
not these little text - books penetrated, from the 
monarch's hall to the felpn's dungeon ! An instance 
may be here recorded. " Two or three years 
after their publication, a text-book, bound in red 
leather, which she bad given to a little grandson, fell 
out of his pocket at the L3mn Mart, where he bad 
gone to visit the lions. He was a very little boy, 
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and much disconcerted at the loss of hU book, for 
liia name was in it, and that it was the gift of his. 
grand mother, written hj herself The transaction 
was almost forgotten, when, nearly a year afterwards, 
the Eev. Eichardson Coie, the clergyman of Watling- 
ton, a parish abont eight miles from Lynn, gave the 
following history of the lost book. He had been sent 
for, to the wife of a man living on a wild common at 
the outskirts of his paiish, of notorious character, 
between poacher and rat-catcher. The message was 
brought to the clergyman by the medical man who 
attended her, and who, after describing her as being 
most strangely ^tered, added, ' You will find the lion 
become a lamb ; and so it proved. She who had been 
wild and rough, whose language had been violent and 
her conduct untamed, lay on a bed of exceeding snSer- 
jng, humble, patient, and resigned. Her child had 
picked up the text-book, and carried it hdme as a 
lawful spoil. Curiosity, or some feeling put into her 
heart by Him, without whose leave a sparrow falleth 
not to the ground, had induced her to read it. The 
word had been blessed to her, and ' her understanding 
opened' to receive the gospel of truth. She could not 
describe the process, but the results were there. Sin 
had in her raght become hateful ; blasjihemy was no 
longer heard from her lips. She drew from under her 
- pillow ' her precious book, her dear little book,' which 
bad ' taken away the fear of death.' She died soon ' 
afterwards, 'filled with joy and hope in believing,' 
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having, in these detached portions of Scripture, fonnd 
a Saviour nll-snfficieat to beeir her heavy burden 
of guilt, and present her, clad in his own spotless 
righteousness, before the throne of God." 

Queen Charlotte was informed of Mrs. Fry's extra- 
ordinary exertions, and expressed a desire to see her, 
testifying her high appreciation of such unselfishness 
and devotion. Later on, we find her paying a visit to 
her present Majesty, then Princess Victoria. Her 
name was becoming of world-wide celebrity; but, 
amidst all, the same unpretending and self-forgetting 
nature invests her character. Unfortunately, her 
health grew greatly impaired, &om over-&tigue and 
anxiety ; but she rallied, and set herself fresh tasks 
of benevolence, only ceasing from the good work 
when her strength was indeed and entirely spent. 
As increasing age and infirmity prevented her from 
more active employment, she occupied herself with a 
correspondence which had, by degrees, become enor- 
mous J with arranging and sorting Bibles, Testaments, 
and tracts ; in applications to the Bible Society for 
grants both in England and abroad. Death had 
been busy with numerous members of her &mily, 
and " Borrow upon sorrow " formed sometimes the 
burden of her wounded spirit. Tet the "regulation 
of her mind, and her established self-discipline, were 
at this period very instructive ; her health infirm, her 
spirits broken, she persevered as much as possible in 
regular habits and certain hours for different occupa- 
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tiona ; in do degree refuEoog to be comforted, willing 
to be diverted, drivisg out in the carriage, or od fine 
days drawn in her little pony chfur, while some of the 
party walked by her side. 

On the 3rd of Jane preceding her death, the annnal 
meeting of the Ladies' British Socity was held at Flais- 
tow for her convenience. On this occasion Bhe " bad 
the happiness of knowing that 14'ewgate, Bridewell, 
the Millbanfe Prison, the Giltapur-atreet Compter, 
Whitecross-street Frisou, Tothill-'fields Prison, and 
Coldhath-fields Prison, were all in a state of com' 
parative order ; some exceedingly well arranged, and 
the female convtctB in all, visited and cared for by 
ladies. Varying according to their circumstances 
and requirements, the prisons generally throughout 
England were mnch improved, and, in the greater 
number, ladies encouraged to visit the female con- 
victs." 

In the August of the same year, Mrs. Fry was re- 
moved to Bamsgate, which had been considered likely 
to benefit her failing health ; hut who can postpone 
the end t Fitful changes kept the hopes and fears of 
her relatives In a constant state of alternation. On 
the lOtb of October, she appeared better, but shortly 
after was seized with a paralytic attack, which, though 
it at first did not render her speechless, yet gradually 
deepened into the thick pall which hid her mental 
being from commnnication vith those around her. 
The last words she spoke were, " Oh 1 my dear Lord, 
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help and keep Thy servant ; " an ejaculation strongly 
coincident irith a passage in Xaaiali, 'which oue of her 
danghtere had open in her hand. " I the Lord thj 
God will bold thy right hand, saying unto thee, Fear 
not, thou worm Jacob, and ye men of Israel ; I will 
help thee, aaith the Lord, and thy RedeeraeV the Holy- 
One of Israel." Subsequently, one gleam of intelli- 
gence passed across her face, and the light of the 
soul upon the external world vanished for ever. 
She had alluded, during one of her passing conflicto, 
to the impressions affecting her, in the striking 
words, "But I am safe!" and those who saw the 
quiet of the earthly tabernacle, the painless passage, — 
except for one short struggle of the vital element,— 
felt that the expresaionwaa a witness ofher heart's fixed 
faith, and that she, who had so long been the harbinger 
of God's mercy to the wnful and the lost, was already 
in the presence of angels, and of Him whom she had 
so closely followed. 

At her funeral vast numbers attended, to listen, not 
a» is too often the case, to the language of indated 
eulogy, but to the avowal endorsed by the experience 
of all, that in her a nation had sustained a loss. 
But though the material torch was extingu^hed, 
the gleam of holy acts remains, an undying testi- 
■ mony of the endless good achieved by the influence 
of individual example. Her career could not pass 
away. Like a ray or sunbeam falling into some dark- 
ened chamber, her philanthropy excited a nation's 
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enterprise, and gave a atimnlDs to criminal reformatio!), 
which has gone on increadng to the present hour. 
During her life, constant attestations of grateful love 
from those whom she had snatched " ae brands from 
the burning," invigorated the persevering energy of her 
Christian charity ; but it is mnce she has entered into 
her rest, that the full fruit of her laliourahas been realized. 
Of such a woman, volumes might be written ; nor can 
we pay too high a tribute to those whose ability and 
affection have secured to the world full memorialB of this 
distinguished heroine ; bnt to sum up all, two elementb 
appear as the columns of her character, without which 
no permanent success in Gods work can be ascer* 
tained, nay even the impulse of the moat loving disposi- 
tion will be fragile and inconsistent. She knew Whom 
she believed, and this knowledge she endeavoured to 
enunciate to others, as taught to herself by constant 
application to the S[iirit and Word of her Saviour. 

"The Christian beam 
Illnminated Faitb, and bade ber trust 
All tbftt might happen, to the will of Heaven, 
New force inspired her, and her Btrengthen'd goal 
Felt energy divine. 

She, with a smile, beheld Miafortnae'e face. 
And thongbC the weight of miseries a trial. 
The Heavenly precepts brighCen'd to her mind. 
No useful part ot duty left behind. 
Here the consenting principles anite, 
A beam Divine directs her steps aright. 
And »hons (he mortal in the Chiistian lighl I " 
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Ih the physical vorld the most luscious fruits 
are found npon the most urid soil : the vine, the 
melon, the pomegranate, yield their juices in greatest 
exuberance, to refresh the parched lips of the weaiy 
traveller over the -wilderness of sand. So is it in the 
moral vorld ; and in the stoiy of filial piety, which a 
' few years ago, — through Madame Cottin'a narrative of 
the " Exiles of Siberia," — was a class-book amongst 
all ranks, we find the wild and bleak fortunes of the 
exile, like those scenes of desolation he inhabited, 
teeming with the richest germs of heroic virtue. 

Ifotwithstauding the popularity of Madame Cottin'a 
story, it has been well remarked that the authentic 
incidents in the liie of the heroine Prascowja Lupo- 
lowa, are more pathetic than when coloured by 
imagiuatioD. Still the clever authoress coareyed so 
z 2 
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macli of tbe real details, and the latter have become 
BO exteasirely known, as almost to supersede tlie necee- 
sity of a very full analysis ; especially in a work 
which, thoagh compelled by its anbject-matter to forego 
mere novelty, would yet bring before its readers less 
trite recollections. 

Bom before the exile of her &ther, an officer in the 
Bussian service, but who for some nDknown crime, or 
more probably a -victim to court intrigue, was banished 
to Iscbim, in Siberia, the earliest years of this child 
of misfortune were doomed to witness the regrets, and 
even the bodily sufferings, of her parents. The wild 
steppes of an uncivilized region, whose atmosphere 
was an appropriate type of the harsh tyranny which 
doomed some of the best and bravest to protracted 
misery, failed to dannt a heroism which, even in 
childhood, partook of a stroDgly devotional character. 
Onen did this fidr spirit soothe the regrets of the 
banished soldier ; nor wan it until she perceived that 
the government allowance to exiles was insuffident to 
sustain her parents, that she relinquished her &voi»ite 
employment of building little chapels during the winter, 
and realized a mission of a severer and more absorbing 

Contented as she had been in labouring to angment 
their Boanty means, by almost servile drudgery ; and 
ignorant, except by the too frequent and regretful 
reminiscences of her parents, that the world presented 
any more attractive scene than the desolation which 
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had lost its ruggednees from habitual association with 
her good acts ; she suddenly surpriBed bet father in the 
laidst of angry inTeotiTeB agiunst the Government ; dis- 
covered the cruelty and injustice vhich had oppressed 
him ; and learned that the thought which robbed his 
heart of peac«, waa the painful anticipation that hia 
child should consume her days, in such a teariul r^jon. 
It is veiy well for painters and poets to throw a 
delusive halo around human suffering, and every 
one, says Pope, " can bear another's misfortunes like 
a Christian;" but judgment, even in its calmest 
moments, cannot fail to condemn, with just severity, 
those tyrants whom, unfortunately, events now passing 
at the time at which we write prove, to be not banished 
from the earth, but from whom all ^mpathy with 
human woe ia as far removed, as the victims of their 
oppression are from liberty. 

' The child's resolution waa taken, and, as might be 
expected, the first opposition came from those she 
. sought to save. Her pltm, to take a message in person 
to the emperor, was received with scomful ridicule, 
or scarcely less contemptuous tenderness. At last it 
vas agreed that she should abandon her project, so 
long as her father repcessed the slightest sign of dis- 
content at hia condition. The pressure of his mis- 
fortunes soon relieved lier from her promise, and 
when the brief Siberian summer came round, she, 
through the agency of a friend, being unable to write 
herself obtained a passport from the governor. This 
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preliminary proof of her persevering fidelity to her 
parents, afiected them both, and they could only ui^e 
the length of the journey, 800 leagues, and the dif- 
ficulty of obtaining access to the emperor, until finally 
ascertaining the nature of their child's unshaken wiU, 
and perhaps, with that strange mystery of hope, cling- 
ing to what reason would deem but a visioiiary sup- 
port, they gave a reluctant consent that she should 
set out the ensuing summer, trusting in the Friend of 
the helpless for success. 

Human nature never appears so pitiful or mean, as 
when it detracts from, or opposes the virtues, it is too 
cowardly to imitate. Prasca experienced this, when, 
at the commencement of her fearful undertaking, only 
two inhabitants of the district, who had known ahd 
loved her long, encouraged her by their words, and 
gifts. The latter she refused, nor would site take 
pecuniary asdstance even frpm her parents. After 
a journey of five leagues, she stopped to obtain shelter 
at the abode of a peasant, to whom she was by nan)6 
known. When the morning came, she again get for- 
ward, but mistook her way, and travelled several 
miles to no purpose : her energy, nevertheless, sus- 
tained ber, and she continued her weary journey, 
getting food and rest at the various huts she 
reached as &r as she might. Many times she met 
with scorn and derision when her object was made 
known*, occasionally with generous consideration suited 
to the magnitude of the enterprise she had in hand ; 
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conatantly she received help and shelter, and bo bus- 
tained, she passed onward slowly but surely, lessening 
each day the distance which separated her, from the 
place where were centred all her wishes. 

Once, sleeping heavily after a day's excessive fatigue, 
she 'was awakened by the owners of the cottage, and 
listening anxiously, found them discussing herselfl At 
length the woman, coming to. the place where she 
slept, shook her rudely, desiring that she would pro- 
duce the money she possessed. Frasca showed the 
eighty copecks she had in her purse. " You could not 
get to St. Petersburg with so small a sum," they 
exclaimed ; but searching her, and finding no more, 
they left her at length to her slumbers. Her night 
was an unquiet one, but morning arrived, and she 
hastened to pursue her journey. The old matt was 
stirring. " Here," he said, " are your eighty copecks ; 
go, and may Heaven preserve yon ! " When, at a short 
distance, Prasca stopped to count over her little pro- 
perty, she found that the worthy bnt strangely man- 
nered couple, had added to her store, and that she 
now possessed one hundred and. twenty, instead of 
eighty copecks. 

A band of the wild dogs which infest this part of 
Asia had nearly proved the death of our poor young 
heroine. Her characteristic courage did not, however, 
forsake her. Falling down on her &ce, she kept the 
creatures eSectually at bay, until some assistance ap- 
peared; but the shock to her nervous system was 
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great, and donbtlesa contributed to the veakDess 
which afterwards took poaaeaaion of her. 

At length her wear; steps approached Ekathe- 
rinembourg, a town on the confiaea of Asia ; but her 
strength was failing &st, and she found it impossible 
to proceed further on foot. The sledges going to that 
town with proviidoaB for Cbriatmas, were expected 
shortly', and Prasca was fortunate enough to secure a 
ride forward upon moderate terms. Her clothes were 
worn out, the intense cold chilled her very heart, bnt 
tbe driren of the sledges agreed among tbemselres to 
lend her their pelisses in turn, and by means of this 
timely charity, she reached their destination in safety. 

A friend was now raised np to Prasca jn Madame 
Milin, a lady noted for her benevolence, who, not 
content with affording her temporary as^stauce, kept 
her during the severe months of the winter, and who 
instilled no less instrnotion. into ber mind than she 
evinced careful hospitality by tbe nourishment of her 
body. Under the guidance of this excellent woman, 
Prasoa's natural thoaghtfiilness became deepened in the 
foundations of religious knowledge j and superstition, 
the crude creed of the intellect, was exchanged for 
something wiser and better, elevating the intelligence, 
and solacing the sonl. To quote the words of a 
beautiful writer, " There are those to whom a sense of 
religion/ has oome in storm and tempest : there are 
those whom it has sommoned amid scenes of revelry 
and idle vanity : there are those, too, who have beard 
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its 'still Bmall voice' amid rural leisure and placid 
cODtentmeiit. But perhaps the knowledge which 
causeth oot to err, is moat frequently imptesaed upon 
the mind during seasons of affliction ; and tears are 
the softened showers which cause the seed of heaven 
to spring and take root in the human breast." Frasca 
felt it to be ao. 

As soon as the weather became sufficiently favour- 
able, the good Samaritan, Madame Milin, allowed her 
interesting proteg6e to depart. She , took a place for 
her in a boat going to Nijeni, and provided her with 
money and clothes, as well as with a letter of intro- 
duction to some friends in Moscow, On the voyage 
the yonng^iberian had nearly loat her life. She was 
precipitated with two more of the passengers into the 
Wolga, and rescned with considerable difficalty. The 
necessity of keeping on her wet clothes, there being 
no opportunity in a small boat of changing them, 
brought; on a violent cold, and this acting upon a 
constitution already enfeebled by premature &tigue 
and privation, doubtless laid the foundation of the 
disorder which oloaed her short and eventful life. So 
ill was the poor ^1 on arriving at the end of her 
voyage, that the nuns ,of the convent, who had been 
prepared by Madame Milin to receive her, would on 
no account permit her to go on, until her strength 
should be more establiahed : the interval of delay was 
a bitter one to her anxious heart, and when she wished 
once more to travel, no sledges could traverse the 
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Toada, As soon as a fall of anow readered this moda 
of transit practicable, Frasca agaia set forth. The 
abbess of the convent of Ij6ni, struck vith the 
mixture of childish beauty and almost womanly intel- 
ligence she presented, would gladly have bound her 
by TOW to retnm and end her days in the vocation 
for which her tastes seemed to fit her. She refused, 
saying that she could not promise any dispoution of 
her future life, until she discovered the will of God 
respecting her j yet, were she suffered to complete her 
holy mission, inclination would prompt her to choose 
this convent as her last resting-place. At length they 
let her depart ^th many tears, and she pursued her 
journey to Moscow, and thence to St Petersburg, 
arriving in that city at the expiration of eighteen 
months from the date of her first leavifig Ischim. 

Here, perhaps, came the true sense upon her of her 
helplessness ^nd difficulty. She had been accnstomed 
to the loneliness of nature, not to the solitude of cities, 
and the blood rushed back to her heart as it realized, 
for the first time, the indgnificance of the atom, when 
surrounded by myriads of living beings, bound to it 
by not one tie of sympathy. Alone in a city of 
palaces, wealth and luxury, tyranny and servitude 
the arrogant brutality of a semi-barbarous people 
whose laws, culnninating in the arbitrary will of 
one, sacrificed life, if the serf dared but ugh, and 
crushed the emotions of the heart, into one shapeless 
mass of plastic servility to despotism, what chance 
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liad a young unfriended girl, against such odda aa 
these ) Paralyzed by a sense of loneliness, and sud- 
denly called npon to confront all shapes and binds of 
obstacles, which human crime, folly, or perversenesa 
could present, it was the justice of her cause, and 
the energy- which is imparted to the soul by the 
innate conviction that the God of justice la ever 
present to maintain it, which supported her, as she 
tasted the bitter truth, that real sohtude is not upon 
the tops of mountains, in the abysses of caves, or the 
howhng I'ecesaos of forests, but in large cities ; where 
the individual life and being, may throb and hope, and 
die, unnoticed ; where the eye wanders restlessly for 
'one responsive look of love, and finds it not ; and 
where the heart, in its wildest emotions of agony 
and despair, pants out its last unavailing sob, upon 
the pulseless void of a breathing wilderness, and dies 
'without an echo ! 

Frasca lived for her parents, and the memory of 
them made her conscious that 



Arrived at the scene of her mission, no yielding to 
the exhanstion of physical power, was permitted to 
retard her purpose. She had made a friend during 
her journey,, of a merchant in easy circumstances, 
the family took her in, and did all they could for 
her, bat they were utt^ly incompetent to ^ve any 
advice as to the means of attaining the object of her 
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misdon. Thus lefl to her own resources, the pale, 
meUaoholy-Iooking ^r] might have beeo seen, d&j 
after day, stauding on the steps leadiug to the Senate- 
bouse, and offering a petition, roughly drawn up by 
some inefficient band, to every person likely to aBsist 
ber. Of course, none received it ; ebe was taken 
for a common beggar, and once, when she summoned 
courage to ascend the staircase, she was seized by the 
shoulders by a Jack-in-office, and rudely thrust out. 
Thus passed two miserable weeks, until the arrival of 
Easter broke up the session, and rendered further 
vifuts for the present impossible. 

There are two versions of the means by which she 
ultimately gained her purpose. One represents her 
as obtaining, by the kinduesa of a lady, a friend 
of Madame Milin's, an introduction to the Countess 

L , who interested % Bussian nobleman, of great 

influence in ber suit. Through him her story created 
such effect at court, as to engage first the patronage 
of the empress and the empress~mother, and lastly of 
the Czar bimsetf. 

The other account is more graphic, and represents 
bet as hopelessly returning from the Senate-house, 
when the words of a friend, that she might just as 
well seek a &vour from the bronze statue of Peter 
the Qreat, as from his successor, induced her to place 
in the hands of the fignr^ the petition which every 
one else rejected. The act, as might have been 
expected, created much curiosity ; and one of the 
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priacesBea having inqaired wbat wbb its object, re- 
ceived from the girl the striking reply, that, " truat- 
ing in Ood, she hoped He would make the emperor 
descend to her, if she could not ascend to him." 
The anawer awoke the lady's sympathy, by whom 
she was introduced at court. Upon approaching the 
throne, she kissed the steps, and implored God to 
excite towards ber father the clemency of the ruling 
occupant. There is a further differenoe in the 
statement, that tbe emperor restricted, at first, bis 
acquiescence to any favour she might have to ask for 
herself ; but this somewhat equivocal generosity is 
altered by others to the direct grant of a recall to 
John Loupouloff, and the concorrenoe with Frasca's 
entreaty for a pardon to the two poor exiles who 
had enoouraged and aided her, at the commence- 
ment of her undertaking. Sbe withdrew with a 
heart overflowing with gratitude ; and, doubtless, in 
that moment, the monarch's conscience repaid him 
for his act of clemency ; tliat virtue which adorns 
a throne with more true wealth of happiness, than if 
the exile's child had added whole proviucee to his 
empire, or extended his power beyond the oncertaiuty 
of fortune. 

But her work being dont^ 

"The angel, with the sinKraiithiDe wreath, 
Faiuiag deeceuded ; Mid with a voice divine 
Whispered a word that had a lound like death." 

Although sbe reached Novogorod, and was spared 
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to hear from her parents, acceots of gratitude and 
love, broken by heartfelt Borrow, as they wept over 
thoir fra^e liberator, now about to submit to the 
pale aorereign who sways all earth end its denizena, 
yet the blow had been too surely stricken to 
afford the least hope of her recoTsry ; and anxiety 
and fatigue brought on premature decline. One nar- 
rative represents her as expiring on the eve of the 
day marked for her parents' arrival, December 8th, 
1809, her last words expreaung a conviction tliat 
"she should see them in heaven." She died, atler 
having assumed the veil among the nuna of Ij^i, to 
whom she redeemed her conditional promise with 
the some fidelity which characterised her every act 
Another recital, after giving a strikiog proof of her 
constant sympathy with the poor, stimulated by the 
recollection of her own misery, authenticates the 
fact, that her means were augmented by an order 
from the empress-mother of three hundred gold roubles 
from her private purse, and a promise of a consider- 
able pension, but her altered circumstances were only of 
brief duration. Again, in a note to Madame Cottin's 
work, " ElJEabeth ; or, the Exiles of Siberia," we read, 
"EUe mourut k Kovogorod eu 1810, six ans aprte 
son gSnSreux ddvouement. Son p^re avait €iS exO€ 
en Sibfirie in 1798." Whatever discrepancy, how- 
ever, may exist about dates, there is none as to the 
calmness and resignatbo with which she met her end. 
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We subjoin tbe following extract, republished from 
the French : — 

" It was on the Ist of October Frasca departed this 
life. The ground had for some days past been covered 
with snow, but the weather was nnusuallj fine, and 
the sun shone brightly. She was ntting at a windov 
that overlooked the high-road, and appeared to be 
gazing with pleasure on the pore white landscape. 
A young woman who attended on her said, — 

" Ton are better, I am snre. I have not seen you 
look as you do now for these many weeks past.". 

" Tea," answered Frasca, " I am better every day, 
and I hope to be well soon. It cannot now be long 
before my spirit will be released from the burden 
of the flesh. I never felt it so light and free as at 
this moment." 

Suddenly a sledge— the first that had been seen 
that year — came up, and drove rapidly along the road 
in the direction of Fetersborg. Prasoa's heart beat 
violently ; the recollections of past sufferings and 
dangers mshed back upon her mind at the well-known 
sight ; a change came over her countenance, and she 
begged her attendant to lay her on the bed, and call 
together her parents and friends to pray with her. 
Her hands were clasped in the attitude of devotion ; 
bat before the young woman returned, she had ceased 
to breathe." 
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Whose imiles cui calm the horrorB of despt^r. 
Bid in each breut nnuEiutl truuports flow, 
And wipe the tears that stain the cheek of woe. 
How blmt the nuui who leavei each meaner Boene, 
JAke thee, exalted, smiling and serene t 
'Whose liidDg soal pursDea a nobler flight. 
Whose bosom melts with more refined delight ; 
Whose thoughts, el&te with tr&niiporta til mblime. 
Can aoar at once beyond the riewa of time ; 
!ni[, loosed from earth, as angels unoonfined. 
He fliei, aerial, on the darting wind ; 
Free as the keen-eyed eagle bears away. 
And monntB the regions of eteisAl day." 
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The formerly quiet fiahing-town of Yarmouth ia 
&st growing into a faahionable watering-place. Within 
a mile or two of it, riaitora are taken to a dull little 
village, coDtainiug the ruins of a caatle. A few years 
ago, the unpretending hamlet offered a yet more 
interesting object than this faalf-demolished relio of 
brick and stone-work. It was the home of Sarah 
Martin, a priaon benefactress, scarcely second to Mrs. 
Fry in the boldness of her designs, or the success of 
her ministrations. 

Left an orphan at a veiy early age, and entirely 
dependent upon a relative for snpport, it became 
speedily necessaiy that Sarah, bom of humble parents, 
should, like them, gain her own livelihood. She was 
placed with a dressmaker for a few months, and, at 
the expiration of that time, commenced buainesa for 
3 A 2 
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herself by going out to daily needle'work in yarmonth ' 
and its neighbourhood. The girl had been taught to 
read and write — acquisitions of incalculable benefit to 
her who was destined to employ dU her endowments 
in the interest of her fellow-creatures. 

Pasmng to and fro on her work, Sarah's thoughts 
were often drawn to the prison, situated on her road. 
. She had heard something of the condition of the 
criminals confined there, and her imagination filled np 
the outline. Tales of cells below ground, where a 
ray of the blessed sunshine never penetrated, mingled 
in her mind with the thought of Sundays passed within 
those melancholy walls, Sundays utterly misused and 
worse than nnsanctified, for there was no service 
then within the prison, nothing to remind the miser- 
able and abandoned inmates that the holy day of rest 
and self-communion was come, to infuse strength into 
the tired and overwrought heart for the remaind^ 
of the week. The idea of sufierings she could not 
alleviate was ever present, and, after some years, the 
desire grew so strong to enter, and judge in person of 
the possibility of inducing a better state of things, that 
it could no longer be opposed. In the latter part of 
the year 1819, a woman was imprisoned ia Yarmouth 
gaol, whose case filled the gentle mind of Sarah Martin 
with mingled horror and pity. It is interesting to 
hear &om her the manner in which her wish was 
gratified. " Years ago," she says, " I began to experi- 
ence a strong desire to obtain admiacdoa to the prisoners 
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to read the Scriptures to them ; for I thought much 
-of their condition, and of their sin before God ; how 
they 'were shut out from society whose rights they bad 
violated, and how destitute they were of the scriptural 
instruction which alone conld meet their unhappy 
circumstances. I did not make known my purpose of 
seeking admission to the gaol until the objeot was 
attained, even to .my beloved grandmother ; so sensi* 
tive was my fear lest any obstacle should thereby arise 
in my way, and the project seem a visionary one. 
God led me, and I consulted none but Him." After 
some trouble, Sarah was admitted ; she inquired for the 
woman she desired to speak to, who came, surprised 
at the sight of a stranger. " When I told her," 
goes on Sarah, " the motive of my vidt, of her guilt, 
and of her need of God's mercy, she burst into tears, 
and thanked me." 

Upon this single token of encouragement, Sarah 
commenced a series of regularly-organized visits to the 
prison. She began to read to the culprits, but soon 
made time to instruct them in reading and vrritiDg. 
Her leisure did not suffice for all the schemes she had 
in view, but one day in every week must be set apart, 
BO that the prisoners might not be foi^otten. " I 
thought it only right," she says, " to give up a day in 
the week from dressmaking, to serve the prisoners. 
This regularly given, with many an additional one, 
was not felt as a pecuniary loss, but was ever followed 



with ahandaiit satisfaction, for the blessing of Qod was 
upon me." 

As is ever the case, the promise vas realized to 
godliness concerning "the life whloh now is," and » 
trifling increase of income now enabled Sarah to take 
up her residence in Yarmouth, nearer the scene of her 
labours. She engaged two rooms, and began to make 
a httle repoutory of Bibles and religious books, which, 
by the liberality of a few OhrisUans, soon assumed an 
important appearance. She gave every spare moment 
to the work she had so earnestly engaged in ; yet 
endeavoured to fulfil her engagements with the ladies 
for whom she worked. Decreasing custom caused her 
some anxiety, but her faith in the providence of God 
was never shaken, and even when her customers failed 
- altogether, aud nothing remained to her bat the slender 
pittance she had received from her grandmother, we 
find this true believer thus beautifully expressing her- 
self : — " In the full exercise of my calling, I had care 
with it, and anxiety for the future ; but as work dis- 
appeared, care fled also. God, who had called me 
into the vineyard, had said, ' Whatsoever is right, I 
will give you.' I had learned from the Scriptures oS 
truth that I should be supported j God was my 
master, and would not forsake His servant ; He was 
mj father, and could not forget His child. I knew, 
also, that it sometimes seemed good in His sight to try 
the faith and patience of His servants, by bestowing 
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upon them very limited means of support ; as in the 
case of Naomi and liuth ; of the widow of Zarephath 
and Elijah ; and my mind, in the contemplation of 
such trials, seemed exalted by more than hnmau 
energy; for I had counted the cost, and my mind was 
made up. If^ whilst imparting troth to others, I had 
become exposed to temporal want, the privation eo 
momentary to an individual wonld not admit of com- 
parison with following the Lord, in thus administering 
to others." 

Kothing, perhaps, can more forcibly portray the 
apathy of Government towards the religious educa- 
tion of the people, at this period, than the fact, almost 
incredible in these days of Christian privilege, that 
Yarmouth gaol, as late as the year 1826, possessed no 
feciiity for Sunday worship ! The only mode of sup- 
plying' this sinful negligence of rulers, was by pei^ 
Buading the prisoners to form a system among them- 
selves. This was a difficult undertaking, but Sarah 
Martin succeeded at last, and herself attended regu- 
larly as a hearer, believing her presence might exer- 
cise a salutary influence upon the tittle congregation. 
While she was pursuing this unobtruuvely effective 
mode of bringing back the lost sheep to the fold, she 
was daily gaining grace and intelligence for herself So 
tme is it that t&eir own exertion brings home a 
reward, swift and trae, to the architects of those 
" social bridges," called reformatories. How aptly do 



the words of Longfellow apply, wherein he mvo&es a 
beniBon on auch work and workers :—- 

" Pod'l blesaing od the architects who build 
The bridge! o'er awift rivers and abjsaea. 
Before iiapBMable to bnolan feet ; 
No lens than on the builders of catbedr&la, 
WboBe muBivB 'nalU are bridges thrown across 
The dark and terrible abyss of Death I " 

There are dark and dangerous places in the social 
world which need "bridging over," to afford a way 
of escape to the miserable dwellers in degradation. 
Public reformers are frequently of the lowest and 
most unobtmsiTO rank, but are sure to succeed if they 
follow the martyred king's advice, "first to practise 
on their own hearts, that which they propose to try 
on others." Our unpretending little dressmaker bad 
not only the soul to feel for others, but the bead to 
plan improvements for their condition. She borrowed 
patterns, cut out articles, taught the ignorant to work, 
and enthusiastically encouraged talent wherever she 
discovered it. In the course of a short time, a con- 
siderable sum was raised among the prisoners by the 
product of hours formerly spent in riotous and wicked 
conversation. Four hnndred pounds' worth of useful 
and ornamental performances, was sold for charitable 
purposes, and enlarged the active expansion of intelli- ' 
gence and religion. So much for the reaqlt of energy 
in one devoted spirit ! 

Tribute to her worth ia to be found in the Priaon 
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KeportB of the year 1635, from the pen of one of the 
inspectors, who seems to have been greatly interested 
by the novel sight presented to him. 

"Sunday, November 29th. — Attended divine ser- 
vice in the morning at the priBon. The male prisoners 
only were assemhled ; a female resident in the town 
officiated j her voice was exceedingly melodious, her 
delivery emphatic, and her enunciation extremely 
distinct The service was the Litui^ of the Church 
of England ; two psalms were sung by the whole of 
the prisoner^ and extremely well, — much better than 
I have frequently heard them in our best-appointed 
churches. A written discourse, of her own compo- 
sition was read by her ; it was of a purely moral 
tendency, involving no doctrinal points, and admirably 
suited to the hearers. During the performance of 
the service, the prisoners paid the profoundest atten- 
tion and the most marked respect, and, as &r as it is 
possible to judge, appeared to take a devout interest. 
Evening service was read by her afterwards to the 
female prisoners." 

How greatly must we admire the systematic rules 
laid down for herself and her proUgis, by this self- 
educated and long-suffering womau 1 She kept a 
register of all new comers ; passed sis or seven hours 
every day among them ; taught, read, prayed, and 
reasoned with them I Her success was nearly uni- 
versal : few could resbt her inflnence, none could feel 
other than attachment to the patient and affectionate 
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teacber,whoBeconviaciiigdiscourse was — herUfel Nor 
waa her prieon work lier sole philanthropic effort ; a 
school for the &ctory girls received a, share of her 
time: here a crowded class listened to her jadicious 
method of imparting instruction, with faces relaxing 
into pleased surprise and interest, from the stolidity of 
ignorance, and aemi-barharoua apathy. Then, deter- 
mined to work to her very utmost, " to spend and be 
spent" for hei- Saviour, she employed any leisure from 
other duties, in visiting and reading to the sick and 
aged throughout the town. "What wonder that she 
grew to be considered its guardian angel, who ihoB 
devoted herself to the works of one ! 

Few existences were more characterized by those 
indications of piety which Dr. Chalmers defines as " a 
beauty of holiness which efBoresces on the counte- 
nance, the manner, and the outward path." Heis 
was a spirit which incladed laith, devotion, re«g- 
nation, and that love and gratitude to Glod which 
stimulates us to inquire His will and perform it, 
and offers the best foundation not only for solid 
happiness, but for a serenity of temper which is at 
once the Christian's charm and privilege. It has been 
well said that 

" Trne piety ia cheerful as tte daj, — 
Will wDep indeed, and hears a pityiug groan 
Por othsra woes, but etnilea upon her owd." 

This was it which at her return from her daily 
ministrations among the poor and the guilty, lit np 
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an iU-furniabed and otherwise desolate apartment 
with the rays of a DiTine presence. The Bimke&m of 
the Bool was there, irradiating each phase of the mere 
bodily existence : self was forgotten ; and, like Arch- 
bishop Leighton, who bo practically exhibited the 
meaning of his own commentary, her heart, filled 
with the loTe of God, and deriving joy from His 
presence, was as unaffected by the storm of earthly 
passion, as one "who hears the dripping of the rain 
npoQ the hoQse-top, whilst he sits within, at a samp- 
tuouB feaat." 

Her poetical temperament developed itself in sacred 
songs, some of which evince a power of composition of 
no common order, aud are remarkable for vigonr of 
thought, as well as holiness and strength of faith. In 
one she remarks — 

" I aeem to lie 

So Dear the IieKTenly portaU bright, 

I catch the streaming; nijB that Sj 

From Eternitjr'a own light I " 

How little do those who look to steep existence in 
a whirl of pleasure, or labour ceaselessly for wealth, 
know of the sublimated joy which, ignoring this 
world's influences, brings down heaven into the 
heart, brighter than the tranaitory palaces of kiogs ! 
This proceeds from a meek unsophisticated discharge 
of the great duty, — to suob a spirit, a true pleasure, 
— of loving man now, as it knows itself to have been 
loved by God for ever I ■ 
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To Sarah Martin the passive from earth to immor- 
tality could not b« said to be through "darkness 
and ehadow." She had died daily, and the son she 
had BO often looked apon beyond the distant Bills, 
gilded the clouds which veil the departure of the sonL 
She paased away "in the full assttranoe of faith," 
and vith all the eigne of triumph and repoee, on the 
15th of October, 1843, haTiDg completed her fifty- 
second year. 

A review of her character eluddatea ite strikiDg 
feataree as reflecting the wisdom of the serpent, 
tempered with the harmlesaneae of the dove. It can 
never be too etrongly insisted upon, that pore 
religion b the true atmosphere of the intellect, as 
well aa of the afiections ; and that just as 
physical strength expands itself upon the monnttun- 
top, and is invigorated by healthy air, so the 
mental no less than the moral growth, develops 
its full excellence when refreshed by the celestial 
breath of piety 1 Inspired by the purest Christian 
love, she was remarkable for fortitude and perse- 
verance, together with that mngular prudence and 
discretion in carrying out her plane, which appertain, 
we have said, to the re^on of holy thought If she 
was hereelf not irritated by disappointment, if ingrati- 
tude oould not check her benevolence, nor even gnilt 
and ignorance, detraction or obstinacy, appal her 
resolution, she was equally careful of ^ving offence; 
and her whole life exhibited the precept of removing 
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Btnmbling-blockH from, their path, lest she should 
canse others to offend. In ahort, Sarah Martin, as 
&r as hnman judgment can decide, was one of those 
true angels upon earth, who seem, like comets, to 
appear at intervals in the dark sky ; trandtory passen- 
gers whom we admire and wonder at, seeing the glory 
they bring from another sphere, as it renders the gloom 
which surrounds them here, more apparent. They 
come — they go — we can scarcely tell whence, or 
whither ; but when they have departed, we feel that 
"ft mighty light has fallen," which we were happy to 
rejoice in for a time, — praise — yet how seldom striTe, 
to follow 1 
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It is not often given to Kuman heroiBm to see 
the results of its ardour, to taete the fimt of ita aelf- 
denial. The subject of the present sketch was destined 
to form an exception to this rule. The report of 
the noble action that immortalized her, had spread 
far and wide ; praises and money were laTished upon 
her, from noble, and even regaJ, hands : the blessings 
of those she had rescued from a terrible death, cast a 
halo around her, aa the sweet incenae of flowers hangs 
about the hand that reyives, with timely nourishment, 
their drooping leaves : lastly, she was not perhaps the 
less blest, that the angel of death wafted away her 
meek spirit whilst her fame was at its zenith, and 
time hesitated to wither a leaf of the ehaplet gilded, 
now, by the fadeless tints of Heaven I 

Grace Darling ! how vivid, how graphic, a pictiir» 
rises before us at the very sound of that singularly 
expressive name ! 

2 B 
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We can fancy a lone lighthouse, dropped, as it were; 
into the very midst of the eea. The waves toss and 
wrangle around it, and at times they even curl op 
as if to lap the friendly light itself, and, drinking, 
quench the lustre for ever ! Beyond, among the 
black waters, moves a speck, heaving and diaappear- 
ing in every fresh struggle with the fearful element. 
And alone upon the island of the lighthouse, a 
young girl of delicate form, and strange intelligent 
countenance, wanders to and fro, clasping her little 
bands, and mnrmuring prayers for the safety of the 
hapless mariners ; whilst her father hastens to their 
assiatance, and her mother, garing from the windows 
' above, watches him, through her tears, and the ever- 
blinding apray, go forth upon the merciiiil and perilooa 
errand ! 

Later on. Tbe child has grown into a woman. 
Still goes the father bn his work of mercy, to succour 
the shipwrecked swlor, and rescue the half-drowned 
passenger from the hungry waves that threaten every 
moment to eogulf himself; but a female form gazes 
with straining eyes upon those frigbt^ billowy 
watching the rowers as with marvelloas dexterity 
they surmotmt each wave, cheering onward with 
earnest hopeful voice, when strength and coarage 
&ag. Whenever dknger menaces, whenever others 
shrink aEdde, — in the tempest, and lighted by tbe 
thunder-flash, wave the treeses of tbe ocean-nurtured 
maiden, damp with the salt foam. Another Yeua% 
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Bbe seems ocean-bom, yet invested with a beauty 
more touobiug than her prototype's; for it is the 
beauty of the heart, not of mere physical charms, 
but that of an angel gaardiaD, sent to pity and to 

Those who have visited the coast of Northumber- 
land will remember the group of ialauds, called the 
Fame or Fern, upon one of which, the lighthouse, 
called the Longstone, is situated. IN^othing more 
desolate and isolated can well be imagined. Like, the 
Eddystone, it is so placed that an interval, of weeks 
sometimes elapses without an opportunity of reach- 
ing it from the shore, whilst even those accustomed 
to the jairing warfare, of the elementa, around the 
lone and unprotected spot, tremble, despite all their 
courage, to realize its perilous position. 

What an abode for the early years of a child, 
and that child a girl I Tet here the infancy, nay the 
greater part of Grace's short life, was passed. Her 
books were the shifting clouds and the capricious 
billows J her pleasures, the search for strange ocean- 
shells ai^ many-tinted sea-weeds; her companions, 
the screaming sea-fowl and the melancholy curlew. 
It would have been wonderful indeed, if extra- 
ordinary circumstances Lad not made her a remark- 
able woman. 

Instead, however, of the moroaeness such an educa- 
tion was likely to engender, the spirit of energetic 
philanthropy early manifested itself in the senti- 
2 B 2 
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meats and actions of the little, lonelj, island girl. 
Around the fire at night, while the waves sounded a 
rough lulUbj, and the growling of the distant thunder 
sent a thrill like the Toice of a shackled but giant 
foe, the father would relate stories of tempests which 
had driren many a gallant vessel against the trea- 
cherous rocks ; whose precipitous bases appeared 
beneath the billows to waylaj, tike serpents, the 
unwary ; now, diving out of sight, anon reappearing, 
to work some deadly mischief, when least expected. 
Grace would listen with wild beating heart, or retire 
to weep in silent comers, over the fete of gallant 
crews, battling for life more madly at every stm^le, 
until, one by one, they sunk to rise no more. Some 
thirty years before her birth, there had been a noble 
merchantman from America, wrecked near, and the 
details of the event often sent the poor child away 
to her sorrowful bed. This recital, aad that of other 
similar disasters, never seemed to lose their interest 
for her, however often told, and the intensity of ber 
regret and compassion surprised those who knew the 
ordinarily quiet nnobtrusiveness of her demeanour, 
and the reserve characterizing the usual eipressiou of 
her thoughts. 

So Grace grew up to woman's estate. 

It was the fall of the year. September had arrived, 
and the evenings were growing dark and chilly, when 
the ^or/arahire, a steam-vessel of small wze, but con- 
taioing a considerable cargo, with passengers and crew 
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to the number of between sixty and sflventy persons, 
set sail for Dundee from the port of Hull. 

For B short distance all went well, but it afterwards 
became apparent to the pasaeogera, that something 
was wrong, aa the vessel Beared I'lamboroagh Head. 
The crew moyed uneauly about, the captain's 
couotenance wore a decided shade of anxiety, and 
those of the trarellerB soon reflected it in greater or 
less degree, when it became whispered that a leakage 
had been disoovered in one of the boilers, and that the 
constant use of the pumps was necesaoiy to prevent 
the deck from becoming inundated with water. 

So considerably was the progress of the vessel 
retarded, that it was the evening of the following day 
before she entered the narrow channel between the 
shore and the Farne Islands, and passed into the bay 
of Berwick. It was eight o'clock, the wind threatened 
a tempest, and the waves, already susceptible of the 
commotioD, tossed the hapless bark ruthlessly upon 
their snowycrests. 

From this period up to ten o'clock, the acene upon 
the deck of the FoTfa/rakire can hardly be described. 
Friend gazed upon friend, with pale and quivering 
features ; half-formed words escaped, as if from the 
ebbing bosom of hope ; hand sought hand for support, 
and even rough sailors lifted glances of alent inquiry 
to each other's &ceB, as the fog gradually surrounded 
them, and shut out all but the melancholy scene on 
board. The leak bad now completely set at defiance 
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the power of the pumps, the engiues were useless, 
and, in a fearfully Bhort period, it became evident that 
all control over the vessel was gone ! 
. AU the time the rain beat upon the unhappy beings 
who crowded the deck, and strained their anxious eyes 
to discover some object in the dense mist which 
enveloped them. Too soon it came. A wild ciy burst 
from a dozen whitened lips, as suddenly the lights of the 
Fame Islands grew perceptible, and the captain called 
out loudly, for their lives, to avoid the breakers, by 
running the vessel into the channel between the rocks 
and the mainland. The sea, however had the mastery 
— wildly its billows surged up the fudes of the flrail 
timbers — all that intervened between them and 
destniction. Every lurching swell drove them nearer 
the milky edge of the line of land ahead, and at 
length looming horribly above the bows, there 
appeared a massive rock descending at least a hun- 
dred iathoms deep, so frightfully rugged in its black 
detail, that those who knew the spot, closed their 
eyes with a sinking feeling of despair. 

There was a moment's pause, a dead silence ! — the 
next, the devoted vessel struck heavily, and the shock 
brought upon deck, those unfortunates who had hitherto 
remained unconscious of their danger, and who now 
rushed frantically here and there, some bent on finding 
a friend or relative, as if to lose in companionship, some 
of the horrors of the moment ; some in search of means 
of escape ; all scarcely hoping, but yet anxious, to take 
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advantage of any mode of preservation, principally, 
alas I selfish. 

While the captain, wboae wife clung wildly to him' 
imploring him not to forsake her, gave hurried orders 
no one cared to obey, the sailors lowered one of the 
boats, and scarcely had it touched the water, than it 
was occupied to overflowing. One terror-stricten 
wretch springing into it without thought for two older 
relatives, who attempted to follow, beheld them perish 
before his eyes, the waves curling round their strug- 
gling forma, and hiding them, in scarcely more than 
a second, from all earthly ken. The boiling surges 
now swept over the decks, and a mighty wave with 
fearful violence completely lifted the vessel, which 
fell again with a crashing noise, upon the sharp edge, 
parting the next iDstant, exactly in the midat. One 
portion, contiuning the cabin, with its occupants, 
those on deck, the captain and his wife, with some of 
the crew, was carried past by the force of the current, 
while the fore-part still remained crushed upon the 
rocks, — a sad trophy of the wreck ! 

It was at this awful moment that . a few of the 
passengers crowded around the windlass, and were 
joined by the remiunder of the crew. There were 
only eight on deck, of all those who had quitted 
Hull the previous evening — five sailors and three 
others ; but from the cabin below, through which 
the waves held on a broken course, there came the 
heart-reading w^ of childhood, still augmenting the 
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horrors of those who heard, powerless to eaTe. A 
poor voman, folding two infants to her bosom, }&y 
there ; but anon the melancholy cries ceased, and 
alenoe reigned, broken only by the roar of the 
triumphant eddy. Darkness came down, and night 
clooed in heavily. 

The morning of the 7th of September broke mistily 
over the lighthouse of the Longstone. Grace, who 
had passed a night of no ordinary inqaietude, rose 
early, and with her eyes to the glass, sought anxiously 
to disoover some vestiges of the disaster her heart had 
predicted daring the silent hours. She uttered a cry 
of horror, which was echoed by her parents, as the 
remains of the shattered vessel met her sight, lying 
about a mile off; while, plainly distinguishable between 
the rapidly-flowing surges, might be observed homan 
forms clinging to the broken timbers, which seemed 
as if eadi sncceeding wave must sweep them away foe 

Grace, her &ther, and mother, were the only persons 
at present in the lighthouse. The hearts of. all sank. 
What could they do alone, those three, while the 
waves were running mountains t Even could they 
reach the wreck, how rgtum without further assist- 
anoe, which would be rendered imperative by the 
state of the tide } The poor girl turned for com- 
fort to her father's countenance. He shook his head 
sadly, but made no reply^ 

Up to this time, Grace had never accompanied ber 
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ikiher npou any of bis humane enterprises. Others 
had always been at hand, nor had iiirther duty 
devolved iipoa her, than that most willingly imposed 
by hersel:^ of warning them when danger or distress 
were at hand, and receiving the sufferers who from 
time to time arrived, to claim the LoDgstooe's friendly 
shelter. She ks^w how to handle an oar, and that was 
all. A mote dangerous mission was now before her ; 
and eloquently she urged her request, for it seemed to 
her aa if the lives of those shipwrecked wi-etches were 
in her hand. 

The success of Grace's solicitation, so wildly, so 
desperately urged, was not long doubtful. The father 
yielded to entreaties which his own heart seconded ; 
and by means of Mrs. Darling's aid, the boat was 
launched. What must have been her emotion as she 
beheld her husband, and the child so precious to them 
.both, embark upon that raging surf j when she saw 
Grace exerting every nerve in her haste to assist the 
practised hand of her &ther, and each succeeding 
wave seem more menacing and potent to keep them 
from the. object of their hopes } 

By means of unrelaxing toil, and blessed by the 
assistance of that Heaven which looks ever down 
with approval upon those who peril themselves in the 
cause of mercy, the father and daughter reached the 
rock, and could clearly observe the expression of 
the eager countenances tiftned towards them, in the 
newly-formed hope of deliverance. The sight re- 
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doabled their efforts, and the difficult task of disem- 
barking, anddtawing the boat up the rock, out of the 
reach of the waves, 'was accomplished. 

We may imagine the aurprifie of the sufferers, as 
they watched the boat, — dow presenting a means of 
deliverance, when hope had almost deserted them, — 
near the rock, and deposit its occujianta, a man only 
and a young girl, upon that perilous landing-place. 
When it was secnred where the sharp edges of the 
stone could not inflict damage, the pair approached 
the half-dead and thoroughly-drenched group. All 
were safe, with the exception of the two poor chil- 
dren. Their mother, indeed, was apparently dead also ; 
but care and unceasing attention revived the almost 
extinct spark, and blew it into a weak and lambent 
flame, as she relinquished the two poor little lifeless 
forms that had breathed their last sigh upon her 
bosom. The nine persona were placed in the boat, 
and, with the assistance of the sailors, they reached 
the Longstone Rock, where the kind hands and 
cordial welcome of the mother of their preserver soon 
changed their pitiable condition icto one of thankful 
comfort. 

To appreciate Grace's heroism in its full degree, it 
must be remembered that i^ upon reaching the wreck, 
the occupants of it had been unable to render assist- 
ance in rowing back the boat against the tide, herself 
and her father would have been compelled to remain 
there, liable to the danger of sharing the fate they 
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intended to avert. So high, indeed, were the hillows 
running, Eind even later on in the same terrible day, 
th&t the BolicitatioQB of some charitable persons, backed 
by the promise of reward, could scarcely prevail upon 
the (n'e'w of a fishing-boat to attempt the succour of 
those left upon the wreck, from the shore. Although 
placed in comparative safety, the violence of the sea 
forbade all thoughts of attempting to reach England, 
and the narrow resources afforded by the lighthouse, 
were put in requisition to the utmost, not only to 
shelter the suSerers, but to find means of hospitality 
for the accommodation of a boat's crew from Korth 
Sunderland, vbich, after an interval of some hours, 
arrived in search of the devoted Forfarshire. Nearly 
three whole days were spent by the 'shipwrecked 
vistors in the lighthouse, and Grace's joy 'was great 
vhen the same information that promised them a 
transit to England, brought intelligence of the safety 
of nine more persons, who had been picked up from 
the boat first launched, and taken to Shields. 

The character of Grace Darling scarcely seems to 
have been of a nature to appreciate the plaudits which 
now, through newspaper paragraphs and every other 
available medium, marked the world's recognition of 
the noble daiing she had eo successfully evinced. 
Public subscriptions, gifts from high and low, re- 
quests for her portrait, and the personal kindness of 
the Duke and Duchess of Northumberland, who in- 
vited her to their castle, and presented her with a 
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watch (perbaps the most valued of all the tsatimoiuals 
she received, for she wore it constantly afterwards) ; 
all these foiled to prodooe other than extremely quiet 
tokens of pleasure, in the heroic girl's demeanour. 
Her reward was to be of another description. At this 
time disease was slowly and tenderly weaDing her 
from the world, and teaching her the hollow traau- 
torineas of all earthly distinctions. We may fancy the 
smile with which she rejected an offer made to her 
by the directors of some London exhibition, to earn a 
conuderable sum of money by Bitting to bo stared at, 
is a representation which had her heroism for its sub- 
ject. Invited upon all sides, flattered and caressed by 
those of elevated station — an attractive snare generally 
to the lowly — Grace preferred to remain a tenant of 
the island lighthouse, aiding her mother in their 
simple domestic dutiea She still preserved her un- 
tiring acrutiny over the fortunes of the mariners, who 
grew to regard her name with the same thrill of 
delight that they would have greeted the friendly 
warning of the light which shone above her home, a 
guide to safety, and an assurance of sympathizing 
care. 

Scarcely three years after the date of the shipwreok, 
Grace drooped, and evinoed symptoms of confirmed 
decline. It was deemed advisable to remove her from 
her home, and place her under the constant care of a 
medical man at Bamborongh. !No improvement taking 
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place, she was induced to try more than one diffbreat 
abode ; but nil alike proved uuavaOiug', and eveiituall7, 
after a ehort sojourn at Alnwick, she acceded to her 
father's desire, and prepared to return to Bamborough, 
to her relatives, with the internal conviction that her 
days were drawing to a close, and would speedily be 
ended among them. 

Whilst at Alnwick, the Duchess of Northnmber- 
land had endeavoured, with kind and constant atten- 
tion, to alleviate the weakness of our poor young 
heroine, and provide her with every comfort, by those 
sympathizing aaaidiuties which wealth alone cannot be- 
stow. When the hope her noble friend had cherished, 
relative to Grace's recovery, was reluctantly abandoned, 
the duchess visited the humble maiden, and bode her 
a touching earthly farewell. Many had songht the 
band she now clasped for the last time, iu marriage, 
but, actiug upon the advice of her fHends, as well 
as the dictates of her own excellent sense, Grace 
was enabled to refuse every entreaty to bind the 
spirit which, for some time past, had been struggling 
to free itself from alloy, to the fetters of earth. It 
appears she had promised that she would not marry 
without the duchess's approbation. This may have been 
rash, hut beneficial ; since most of her suitors were 
doubtless attracted by the possession of the public 
testimonial she had received, and which amounted to 
several hundred pounds. 
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Aa it was, no peraooal attachment distnrbed the frame 
of peace aod resignation in which her &te found her ; 
_ no sweet earthly dew of tenderness for husbajid or child 
left behind, dimmed the pnre brilliancy of that hope, 
that shone like a star through the mined temple of 
the bouI'b fnul tenement. So passed she" away, calmly 
and hombly, aa she had lived. 

" Ob ! hoppj to have givan 

Th' aabroken haart'i first fngrauce unto Heaven." 
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"Live fur lometliiDg. Bo good, and le&ve behiad jon a 
moDnmeDt of virtne tb>t the storm of time can neTer dsBtio;. 
'Write yoar Dame in lindneea, love, and mercy, on the hearts of 
thousands joa Dome in contact with year hj year. You will 
never be forgotten. No. Your name, yoor deeds, will be >■ 
legible on the hsarts yon leave behind, as the stare on the brow 
of evening. Good deeds will shine as the stars of bearen," — 
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Few persons have pursued the connsel giren by Dr. 
Chalmers, which we have prefixed to this notice, 
with more nndeTiatiog practice, than our present 
heroine. 

Always B difficult task to the biographer to dlsonss 
a liyjng celebrity, the path is smoothed in the case of 
Miss N'igbtiiigale, by the universal concurrence in one 
of her characteristics, philanthropy. It ia admitted 
unqnestionabiy, that she fulfilled not only the gloriona 
I of rescuing snffering valour, from recMess 
lagement and neglect, but that' she taught, by 
heroic self-derotiou to the cause of duty, her own sex 
that there was a nobler object in woman's existence, 
than to " sit in glory, the elegant deity of a drawing- 
room." The result still working, proves the energy of 
the agfflit, and the Imperishable nature of good. There 
2 o 
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is therefore less danger in Miss Nightingale's instance, 
than in many others, of praise becoming exaggerated 
into hyperbole, or criticism degenerating into detrac- 
tion. 

Bom in 1820, at Florence, "Firenze la bella," ahe 
not only derived the name, but partook also of the 
taste, incident to the capital of Tuscany, oyer which 
still linger the memories of Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, 
Galileo, Michael Angelo, Leonardo da Vinci, Ben- 
venuto Cellini, and Andrea del Sarto ; an iUuatrioas 
brotherhood, whose genius appears to have found a 
ready response in one who waa the child equally of 
affluence, as of intellect. Her lather, the son of 
William Shore, of Tapton, assumed the name of 
Nightingale, after the death of his maternal uncle, 
under whose will, be inherited large estates at Embley 
Park, in Hampshire, and Lea Hurst, in Derbyshire. By 
his marriage in 1818,with Frances, the child of WiUiam 
Smith, Esq., M.P. for Norwich, he had two daughters, 
of whom Florence was tbe younger, and as her diapo- 
mtioii from the earliest years, manifested an admira- 
ticw of the beautiful and noble, eo the scenes of faer 
(■hUdhood's education were eminently calculated to 
foster feminine accoraplisbment. Her &ther super- 
intended her studies in classics and mathematics ; she 
acquired many modem language^ with ease and 
fiuency ; became proficient in music, and was so 
desirous of extending her information by travel, as 
oven to TJait Egypt, where her attendance on the nick 
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Arabs is reputed to have given the first decided 
evidence of her philanthropic skill and intelligence. 

At home Lea Hurst appears to have been her 
favourite resort, and as every element which monlds 
the mind, and develops the disposition, rauat be inte- 
resting to the observer of eminent and rare qualities, 
we subjoin the following description of the hall where 
her childhood was chiefly paased. " Erected in the 
Slizabethan style, it is most enchantingly situated on 
an expansive sloping lawn, on the outer edge of an 
extensive park, and is surronnded and overhung with 
laxuriant trees. It is built in the form of a cross, with 
gables at its extremities and on its sides, surmounted 
with hip knobs, with ball terminations ; the windows, 
which open beneath the many gables, are sqnare- 
headed, with dripstone and stone mullions, and the 
general contour of the building is much heightened 
by the strongly -built clustered chimney-stacks which 
rise from the roofs. At the extremities of the building, 
large bay windows stand out in the grounds, and are 
terminated with balustrades and battlements. The 
hall, with its out-offices, gardens, and shrubberies, is 
enclosed from the general park by a low fence,' and is 
approached by a gateway, whose massive posts .are 
terminated by globes of stone. The whole place, em- 
bosomed as it is amid a profusion of beautiful trees, 
in an extensive park, raised up, on a kind of table land 
in the midst of one of Nature's choicest valleys, and 
from which a long series of exquisite views of the 
2 o 2 
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snrroa&disg country are obtained, surronnded by its 
gardens and ahrabberiea, and the walls covered with & 
prolixBion of ivy and creeping plants, ia one of the 
moat charming and poetic spots we have ever viedted, 
and one which seems to be peculiarly well suited to be 
the home of aucb a pure and holy character aa Miss 
Nightingale." 

It is not to be denied but that certmn duties require 
constitutional tendencies.- It is all very well for per- 
sona to devote themselves to a school or a hospital ; 
but they wiU scarcely be able to tolerate the drndgery 
of the one, 07 the disorders of the other, as a ndsrion, 
except there is a direct element in the physical and 
mental organization, which enables the individual to 
ignore such evils. Many excellent men who wonld 
apend their fortunes in helping 'th^ sick, cannot bear 
the eight of blood ; to others of highly senative and 
delicate breeding, be they ever so pioua, a " nuik com- 
pound of villanous' ^mells," as Falstaff describes it, is 
positive poison. We do not say this to detract from 
those who, like Miss Nightingale, have personally 
braved the battle and the storm, but in justice to 
others who would have done so if they could. Her 
cl^m to heroism is not less clear, for she took up the 
mantle which her humane predecessors had left, and 
with the option of refinement and wealth before her, 
preferred peril and sympathy with suffering, and held 
the plough of pK^iresB for a nation's good, when the 
very paid workmen of that nation turned away. 
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In proof of her constitutiotuil teadency, we find that, 
in het earliest years, Lea Hurat and Embley experienced 
in her an iustntctresR unwearied in attention, from 
whom was derived persevering guidance, and unfailing 
support. The extreme limits of self-sacrifice appeared 
to be her delight, and the metropolis surprised, aaw in 
her one of the most studious and diligent visitors of 
its reformatories, and hospitals. Not that she eschewed 
her own rank, but the tenor of her mind was to look 
backward to an apostolic age rather than to the pre- 
sent one of Mammon, and her whole life has been a 
practical acorn of the frivolities of fasKion, with no 
compromise between ease and duty. In the North 
and on the Continent, she moved "among men, but 
not of them," and it is remarkable that she withdrew 
herself to the Training Hospital at KaiserwSrth, 
among the Protestant sisters of mercy, the very year 
of the first Qreat Exhibition, when the tide of Europe 
was at its height towards London. There were no 
models of sick-rooms among the specimens of scientifio 
invention and national thought, but a fitr more endnr- 
ing work was in progress elsewhere, and the corrector • 
of abuses to which scores of men's lives fell a sacrifice, the 
disinterested phyucian to a Government's pertinaciona 
errors, was even then preparing her weapons for the 
forthcoming struggle, and acquiring skill. After 
a short return to her fiuntly, and a brief sapta- 
intendence, though a most devoted one, of the mok- 
wards in the Hospital for Qovemesaea in Harley Street, 
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the HuBsian war broke out in 1854, and Florence 
KightiDgale waa looked to as the female Hercales to 
crush the Hydra of mismanagement. 

It is not our intention in this Tolame to discuss 
political guilt — for what other word is applicable to 
the selfish ignorance which slew onr bravest men 1 — 
we leave to fuller histories the record of the sanguinary 
ioaugnration of the Crimean war. One thing is indisput- 
able, that if onr country is said invariably to sacrifice, 
at its first eatraiice iiito war, to official imbecility, 
the spirit of the people speedily coerces and corrects the 
Government- Like the cry of Egypt on the night of 
the Destroyer, arose one universal thrill of indignation 
when the &cts transpired, that, notwithstanding the 
vast outlay made for their support, our armies were 
withering away, without support or shelter, beneath 
the wasting elfecta of famine, disease, and climate. 
The country readily responded to the appeal, but it 
had been already proved that if cabinet councillors had 
the management of supplies, individual benevolence 
would be misapplied, as natiooai had been. la a word, 
the success of the endeavour depended upon the person 
who was to direct it, and, as fiivquently happens, the one 
whohadbeenpassedoverin crowds, and littleconsidered 
in aristocratic assemblies, was chosen for a pioneer in a 
duty which patronage did not condescend to contest, 
since there was no pecuniary profit, but only the satis- 
faotioQ of the conscience to be obtained trom it. 
.. To Lady Maria Forester is attributed the credit (tf 
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forming a band of nurses, and of proffering to Miga 
Nightingale the superintendence of the expedition. 
In the " Pilgrim's Progress " we find that Timoroua is 
one of Christian's early opponents on his way to the 
Celestial City, and the threshold which Goodness has 
to pass in its outset, has ever been a, s n eep. The moment ^ " ** 
Miss Nightingale's determination was known, the hypo- 
critical Mawworms afironted her with their pity, and' 
Selfishness "and Slander were eager to prove their old 
hoatiiity to one who went about doing good. They 
might have spared themselves their opposition, for Miss 
Nightingale's life had been that of one ever looking 
beyond the present scene. She therefore persevered, 
and companions in her holy mission poured forth from 
among the delicately-trained, who had practised at- 
tendance on the sick. It is the nature of true 
charity to assimUate, not to divide ; to unite heresies 
and schisms, and not to widen them ; and in this 
spirit, twelve nuns &om the convent at Norvrood, were 
accepted as members of that devoted band, who, in 
October, 185i, quitted England, not in pursuit of 
that illusion which mingles victor and vanqiushed 
in one common death, but of that humanity which 
plucks the Tictim of disease from the grasp of the pale 
monarch, and confronts the pestilence with a heroism 
uninspired by merely earthly reward. 

A good deed has been compared by Shakspeare to 
A taper shedding its rays far into a naughty world. 
Those who did not themselves assume the mission, 
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yet boDOQred it, and tbe passage of th« heroic baod 
throagh France vae one contiatieil triumph. As ia 
usual with our gay neighbours, the Farisians looked 
as much to the dress of the woman as to hec phjait^ 
' Bomj ; and many an idler on the Boalevarta was 
astonished that La belie Anglaiae should seeic bo 
little aid from costume to enhance attractions, whose 
unpreteniaousuess he oould hardly comprehend. Miss 
Nightingale, however, did not come to France to court 
or to be courted, she therefore diaoarded the vapid 
oompUments of " sentiment " for a rapid assumption 
of her self-imposed duties, and the 5th of November 
saw her safely installed in the Barrack Eoepital at 
Scutari. 

Her fearful task was soon inasgiirated by the 
arrival of the wounded from the battle of Inkeiv 
maun. Government arrangements were almost worse 
than nselese, and there ia ample proof tb»t, but 
for the aid of the nurse^ .brought down, by Miss 
Nightingale, and her own quiet determination, wbioh 
overawed officials, restored intelligence t6 tbe be- 
wildered and incompetent, and taught tbe most 
indifiereut to feel, the loss after an engagement 
would have doubled that which occurred in it. While 
the necessaries sent from England were " rotting 
under the snow at Balaklava, or hidden ia the mud 
outside the Custom-house at ConHtastiuople, she has 
been known frequently to stand twenty hours, on the 
arrival of fresh detachments of sick, apportioning 
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quarters, distributing storey directing the l&bours of 
her corpa, assisting at the most painful operations, 
where her presence might soothe or support, and 
spending hours over men dying of cholera fever. 
Indeed, the more awful to every sense, any particular 
case might be, the more certainly might be seen ber 
slight form bending over the patient, adminiatering 
to his ease by every means in her power, and seldom 
quitting his side until death released him." 

Meanwhile, supplies had been brought so near as, 
by their non-administration, to mock the craving of 
the sufferers ; but red-tapeism and routine had claimed 
and exerciaed arbitrary sway, until Miss Kightingale 
dethroned them. " The rule of the service could not 
be transgressed, even to save hundreds of men." Sol- 
diers were exposed to all the inclemency of the 
weather, shoelesa and in rags, while the new apparel 
was sent off to perish by the damp and the worm, in 
an oppotute direction to the disappointed seekers. But 
indolence, self-interest, and incapacity, rode riot, like 
three demons of mischief, under the patronage of Mis- 
rule ; BO that it is even recorded, on one occasion, that 
Miss Nightingale had a storehouse broken open, and 
itH contents distributed, in violation of a " rule of the 
service," which' had ordained that necessaries, even for 
present use, should only be procured by the compli- 
cated wheel- within- wheel machinery of an incompe- 
tent Board, in collision, not in conj unction, with a mis- 
managed commissariat ! 
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Through evil and throngh good report, this good 
Samaritan held on her wa^, and her example prevaUed 
to swell the number of the missionarieB of mercy. 
' Five thousand sick lay in the hospitals on the Darda- 
nelles and BoBphorua, three thousand in the barrack 
hospital alone ; a demand so great upon her original 
little force, as to cause her gladly to hail Miss Stanley's 
arrival, in January, 1655, with fifty more nurses. As 
step by step, she advanced, so more detenoined grew 
the opposition of official ill-will. True, she was sup- 
ported by the sympathy of the nation, and this so 
loudly applauded her efforts as to intlinidate her 
enemies, and force them to relax the silly restric- 
tions obstructing the exercise of common sense and 
humanity. But disease increased its ravages : the 
medical staff suffered so severely that only one atten- 
dant was well enough to afford scant help to twenty- 
one wards. Yet fever and death produced no fear 
in the soldier's true benefactress. " Wherever," ob- 
serves Mr, Macdonald, "is the hand of the despoiler 
distressingly nigh, there is that incomparable woman 
sure to be seen ; her benignant presence is an influ- 
ence for good comfort, even amid the stru^les of 
expiring nature. When all the medical officers have 
retired for the night, and silence and darkness have 
settled down upon those miles of prostrate sick, she 
may be observed alone, with a little lamp in her hand, 
making her solitary rounds." 

And it was no common scene of hospital experience 
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which startled the humane spectator at that hour 
One, mentioning the awful horrors of the wards, ob- 
serves, " During the day, little of this is heard, but 
when all is mlent, and sle^ has settled down npon> . 
the occupanta of each ward and corridor, there rise at 
intervals upon the ear, sounds which go straight to 
the heart of the listener. Now it is a wasted skeleton 
of a man, who fancies himsrif in the trenches, or on 
the blood-stained ridges of the Inkermann valley, con- 
tending for life, and the honour of his country. That 
ceases, and through the stillness comes the heavy moan- 
ing of another sufferer, at grips with death. By and by, 
a patient in deep consumption, has a fit of coughing 
and so, throngh the dreary hours, the ear is arrested 
by expressions of suffering which, beard in these huge 
establishments, have a terrible significance." 

No wonder that " y^ea the ear heard Iter, iJie,n it 
blessed her, and when the eye saw her, it gave witness 
of her." " We lay there by . hundreds," writes one 
soldier, " but we could kiss hea- shadow as it fell, and 
lay onr beads on the pillow agtun, content." Let no 
one, after this expressioa, doubt that poetry is the 
langaage of feeling, and is restricted to no rank in life. 
Her personal appearance, as given by the author ot 
" Scutari and its Hospitals," is in strict accordance 
with her tone, and sphere of action. 

"Miss Nightingale is just what yoa would expect 
in any well-bred woman, who may have seen, perhi^ 
rather more than thirty years of life : her manner and 
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countenaucfl &re prepoBBesBing, and this irithont the 
poBBesaion of positive beauty. It is a &ce not easily 
foi^otten, pleamDg in its smile, with an eye betoken- 
ing great aelf-possesaion, and giving, when she wishef^ 
a quiet look of firm detennination to every featare. 
Her general demeanour is qniet, and rather reserved ; 
still, I am much mistakea if she is not gifted with a 
veiT' lively sense of the ridicnlons. In converaation, 
she speaks on matters of businesa with a grave 
earnestness I would not expect from her appearajice. 
She has evidently a mind diaoipiined to restrain, under 
the principlea of the action of the moment, every feel- 
ing which would interfere with it. She has trained 
herself to commaod, and learned the value of concilia- 
tion towards others, and oonstraint over herself She 
seems to understaud business thoroughly. Her nerve 
is wonderful : I have been with her at very severe 
operations ; she was more than equal to the trial." 

The death of a personal iriend, Miss Smythe, who 
had shared in the good work, appears to have shaken 
a system not originally strong, and debilitated by such 
contiunouB and baraaaiug reBponsibility. It is com- 
mon, also, to find the body yield, when the soul " sees 
of its travail, and is satisfied." Qrie^ so less than 
accomplished duty, causes the mind to Ml back upon 
itself, and in the leisure which is not repose, the 
destroyer finds his weapon. Fever attacked her 
whose calm religious confidence had so long looked 
on its ravages j but though it prostrated her strength 
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80 &r that she had to be carried to the Tsseel which 
bore her &om Balaklava to Scntui, she refused to 
return home, and inaugurated her recovery by caus- 
ing a monament to be erected, with an inscription* 
in four languages, to the memory of those fallea in 
the war. With her usual self-abnegation, not a word 
is engraved npon it, relative to' the originator of the 
design, the merit of which is attributed to " Queen 
Victoria and her people." She acoepted, in 1855, a 
St Geot|;e's cross, with the inscription, " Blessed are 
the merciful," from the hands of the Queen ; a bracelet 
of brilliants from the Sultan, and a testimonial from 
the British Public ; but she steadily reiiised all pecu- 
niary rewaid, and her address to the meeting, at 
WJIlis's Booms, in 1856, bears not only proof of a 
high-minded discretion, but conveys a significant and 
severe rebnke to the malevolence of her traducers. 

"Exposed aslam," she writee, "to be misinterpreted 
andmisunderstoodinafieldofactioniinwhich the work 
is new, complicated, and distant from many who sit in 
jadgment on it, it is, indeed, an abiding support to 
have Buch sympathy and such appreciation brought 
home to me, in the midst of labours and difficulties 
all but overpowering. I mnst add, however, that my 
present work is such as I could never desert for any 
other, so long as I see room to believe that what I 
may do here^ is unfinished. May I, then, beg you to 
exptesB to the committee that X accept their proposal, 
provided I may do bo on their uitderatandlng of this 
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great uncertainty aa to when it will be possible for 
me to cany it oat." Well might Mr. Sidney 
Herbert remark : " Miaa Nightingale looks to her 
•reward from this country in having a freeh field for 
her labouiB, and means of extending the good that 
she has already began. A compliment oannot be 
paid dearer to her heart than in giving her more 
work to da" No wonder that Selfishness shrunk 
abashed from snch a contrast to itself or that Detrac- 
tion uaed its utmost to disparage the excellence, which 
it had not virtue, or energy to imitate. 

Notwithstanding an accident which befel her in 
185fi, one institntion after another, oi^anlzed by her 
for the intellectual and physical comfort of the troops, 
attested her indefatigable zeal for them. That her 
power of applying her strong perception and expe- 
rience to practice h at once comprehenffive and 
particular ; and that she is no less fearless in de- 
uonncing an abuse, however prejudice may support 
it, than she is closely observant of the minutest chorda 
of human feeling, is demonstrated by her recent work on 
" Nursing." Never was a greater outcry raised against 
what they were pleased to oall an arbitrary invasion 
of prescriptive acience, than by the adherents to 
theories, many of which had exploded beneath the 
torch of Truth. It may be that Miss Nightingale's 
uncompromising plainness of opinion, savours of dic- 
tation J most reformers are compelled to dictate It 
may be that her system of therapeutioa appeaia 
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extreme ; perhaps so to those who have not witsessed 
the ravages offerer, and the wholesale devastations of 
carelessnesB. Let it be granted that she has shows 
powerful perception of truth, and an unflinching con- 
scientiousness in carrying forth its dictates, andahe must, 
at least, be deemed qualiSed to discuss with authority, 
what a life's career has enabled her to ascertain. 

An extract or two from her wcu-k on "Nursing" 
will give a short sketch of the author's mind, exhibit- 
ing her as speaking for herself. Alluding to the 
necessity of reform in the nurung of hospitals and 
workhouses, the latter especially, she remarks, "It 
seems a commonly received idea among men, and evea 
among women themselves, that it requires nothing 
but a disappointment in love, the want of an object, a 
general disgust, or incapacity for other thiags, to turn 
a woman into a good nurse." 

" This reminds one of the parish, where a stupid old 
man was set to be schoolmaster, because he was ' past 
keeping the pigs.' 

" Apply the above receipt for making a good nurse, 
to making a good servant, and the receipt will be 
foand to &iL" 

" What cruel mistakes are sometimes made by bene- 
volent men and women in matters of business, abont 
which they can know nothing, and think they know a 
great deal" 

We commend to the reader's attention, the cutting 
covert satire at one of oar most grievoos national mis- 
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t&kea, contained in the first part of tbe qnotati(»i, and 
the feeling and comtnou sense, apparent in the conclad- 
ingremark. Let na hear her own repl^ to the attack 
made upon her career, as being unsuitable for a wonuui. 
It meets the whole phalanx of Tituperation, with caustic 
independence ; carries the war into tbeenemy's country ; 
and shows the spirit of devotion as well : — 

" I would eamestlj ask vaj sisters to keep clear o! 
both the jargons now current everywhere (for they are 
equally jargons) ; of the jargon, viz., about the 'rights* 
of woman, which urges women to do all that men doy 
inoluding the medibal and other professionB, merely 
beoanse men do it, and without regard to whether this 
U the best that woman can do; and of the jargon which 
urges women to do nothing that men do, merely 
because they are women, and should be ' recalled to a 
sense of their duty as women,' and because 'this ia 
women's work,' and 'that is men's,' and 'these are 
things which women should not do,' which ia all asser- 
tion, and nothing more. Surely woman should bring 
the best she has, whatever that is, to the work of 
God's world, without attending to either of these erien 
For what are they, both of them, the one just as much 
as the other, but listening to the * what people will 
aay,' to opinion, to the ' voioes from without i ' And, 
ae a wise man has said, no one has ever done any- 
thing great or useful by listening to the voices from 
without. 

" You do not want the . eSect of your good things 
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to be, ' How wonderful for a wottum ! ' nor would you 
be deterred from good thio|^ by hearing it said, ' Yes, 
but she ought not to have done this, because it is not 
suitable for a woman.' But yon want to do the thing 
that ia good, whether it is ' suitable for a woman, 

" It does not make a thing good that it ia remark- 
able that a woman should have been able to do it. 
Keither does it make a thing bad, which would have 
been good ha^ a man done it, that it has been done by 
a woman. 

" Oh, leave these jargons, and go your way straight 
to God'a work, in simplicity and Mogleneaa of heart ! " 

Such ia her conclusion to " Kotes," which for their 
boldoeBB, no less than for their sagacity, constitute a 
marked era in sanitary progress. It may offend many, 
and naturally, to find a woman discussing the minntin 
of uck rooms, symptoms, and recipea; no less than to 
diacover tbe actual cautery of sarcasm, applied to the 
favourite nostrums of half-educated doctors, by a 
female hand. But the book stands upon its own 
merits j and if the tendency of her sex towards excess, 
seems to mark its authoritative style, or its treatment 
o^ what have been erroneously considered, insignificant 
matters of detail, experience and &ct support the 
one, and a conscientions courage in meeting even re- 
pellent topics, has enabled the authoress to discuss 
the other in a spirit of sound piety and sense. 

When, at length, her sphere of usefulness was com- 
2 D 
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pleted abroad, Kogland weloomed once more one vho 
had maintained her country's honour with a lustre 
never.Burpassed. ' Yet she came not amid the din of 
triumphant i^iplauae, nor did the Sister of Mercy, 
whose Bwaj was on the hearts of the people, aeek the 
transitory plaudits of their tongues. " If," as La 
Bochefouoanld observeB, " the mark of extraordinary 
merit is to see those most enTions of it, constrained to 
praise," bo it is no Tesa tme, that " humility is the 
low, bat broad and deep, foundation of every virtue." 
In order to avoid public observation. Miss Nightingale 
passed throngh France by night, and performed her 
voyage in a vessel of that conntry, rather than accept 
the (to her) painfiil distinction of a British man-of- 
war. Indeed, ebe has expressed it as her ojanion, 
that the greatest impediment in the work she engaged 
in, for the sake of her coantrymen, was publicity, by 
aronaiDg in some minds a care for worldly distinctions. 
Since her return, her active philanthropy has been 
incessantly displayed by a ready response to charitable 
efforts, in behalf of infirm soldiers, both here and 
abroad ; and she has received the two greatest testi- 
monials to real desert, in the appreciation of the 
virtuous, and the detraction of the selfish 1 May she, 
then, long continue an agent,ande3einplar, of that true 
Christian benevolence which teaches, — 

"Vrota tbe low prayer of want and plnini of woe. 
Oh I never, nerar, turn away thine ear" 

Experience with misfortune in this bleak wilder- 
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nesa has, even wbUst it may have indatated her mental 
tone, and confirmed her independence, led her to make 
"all human veal and grief her own ;" and thoagb suffer- 
ing may dim the buoyancy of youth, yet the spirit of 
devoted piety investa her with a nobler ray. Few 
may fathom that spirit's mystery of enduring hope 
and steady resolve, but the countenance reveals the 
graces of the heart, and 

" The whole 

Quiet cheek, jionth'g lost bloom left transparent, the soul 
Seem'd to fill with ite own light, like «oine mBDj toanbdn 
ETerlaaUngly fed from for otf ia the monntun, 
That pours id a gftrdeo deserted, its Btreame, 
And all the more lovely for loneliDesa Beems. 
So that watching that &oe yon would BoaTce pause to guess 
The years whioh its calm, care-worn lioes might eiprese. 
Feeling only what euSerieg with these rouat have pase'd. 
To have pleated there so much sweetaeis at last." 
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